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O WING to a mishap to the illustrations accompanying them, two 
articles relating to excavations in Madras and Burma, which were 
intended for this volume, have had to be omitted at the last moment. 
They will find a place in next year’s Report, 
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I N the present Report there are only two special articles dealing with conser- 
vation — the one relating to the great historic groups of Muhammadan monuments in 
the United Provinces, Punjab and Ajmir ; the other to various Hindu remains in the 
Madras Presidency. This deficiency of contributions, however, must not be taken to 
imply that there has been any flagging on the part of Local Governments in this 
branch of work. It is due solely to the fact that most of the important operations 
now in progress form part and parcel of extended campaigns of repair, such as those 
at Gaur, Maodu, Khajuraha and Bijapur, which have already received sufficient notice 
in previous reports, or which it is inopportune to describe and illustrate at the present 
juncture. To Mr. Nicholls’ description of all that has been done during the past year 
for the rescue and repair of the Mughal and earlier Moslem monuments in the 
north of India, there is nothing to be added, nor would it serve any useful purpose tO' 
recapitulate more briefly what he has written. A single glance at the photographs 
accompanying his article will suffice to give the reader a truer and more vivid impres- 
sion of what has been achieved than any words can do. One point only there is in 
Mr. Nicholls’ article to which I should like to advert. It relates to the much talked 
of Italian influence said to be traceable in some of Shah Jahan’s great masterpieces of 
architecture at Agra and Delhi. Every European traveller, who has set foot inside 
the Taj, has heard probably the story that it was designed by an Italian architect, and,, 
if he has visited the Fort at Delhi, he has found some tangible evidence to support 
this legend in the panelled mosaics which ornament the throne of Shah Jahan there ; 
for one of these panels shows the figure of Orpheus fiddling to a group of listening 
animals, and the others are no less plainly the creations of an Italian artist. This 
apocryphal story about the building of the Taj, which is unhesitatingly accepted year 
after year by the troops of visitors to India, seems to have originated with Father 
Manrique. He tells us that Father da Castro of Lahore had recounted to him how a 
certain Geronimo Verroneo, a Venetian, had been commissioned by Shah Jahan to^ 
design a tomb for the Empress; that “Verroneo obeyed and in a few days 
produced various models of very fine architecture, showing all the skill of his art ; also 
that, having contented his Majesty in this, he dissatisfied him— according to his 
barbarous and arrogant pride— by the modesty of his estimates ; further that, growing 
angry, he ordered him to spend three krors and to let him know when they were spent.” 
The wild improbabilities involved in this account, which, be it noted, is uncorroborated 
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bv any other evidence and directly contradicted by the testimonj of naii\e writings, 
have been sufficiently exposed by Mr. E. B. Havell in an admirable article in 
the Nineteenth CentuTy cind Aftet ^ and there is no need for me to andl}’'se it aj^ain , let 
me add, however,— a point which has escaped Mr. Havell’s notice— that Geronimo 
Verroneo's grave exists to this day in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra and 
that the date of his death given thereon does not agree with the date given in h'ather 
Manrique’s account — another proof of the unreliability of the latter. 

Even had the legend been less fantastic than it is, its falseness must have been 
apparent to any critical student of Saracenic architecture ; for the Taj is typical in 
every feature of the spirit of the Orient, of which it is, perhaps, the highest t'xpres- 
sion, and above all of the Imperial spirit of the age of Shah Jahan, when the key- 
notes of art were graceful simplicity and elegance, and when, as under the Roman 
principate, marble was everywhere taking the place of coarser matiTials. But more 
than this, the Taj reflects in itself the wffiole previous history of Mughal architecture 
and the long development through which that architecture had passed. Lc-t any one*, 
who is familiar with Saracenic art, consider the plan and elevation of this wonderful 
tomb, let him analyse the lines of its design, let him take its essential features one by 
one and compare them with those of earlier edifices of the Mu gh als ; and thc‘ evolution 
of them all will be apparent to him. Such a test must surely be conclusive ; for it 
is inconceivable that a European, like Verroneo, imbued as he must have been with 
the traditions of the Renaissance, could have so completely divested himself of thosi* 
traditions, and could have entered so intimately into the spirit of an alien style, as to 
create not only a masterpiece in that style, but one that is true to it in ever}’ essc’ntial 
detail. One has but to look at other efforts of European genius in this country to realise 
the absurdity of such an assumption. 

No doubt points of resemblance may be found here and there between Alughal 
and Renaissance art — such coincidences are not uncommon in other styles of archi- 
tecture, whose independent development is undoubted — and it would be strange, indeed, 
if we did not meet with them here. It may be true, too, that the geometric repeat 
in the screen of the tomb chamber, to which Mr. Nicholls draws attention, suo-crests 
direct inspiration from Italy, but, even if such inspiration be granted, no deduction as 
to the authorship of the tomb can be drawn from it. As Mr. Havell has rightly 
pointed out, such exchanges of Ideas are only to be expected in a time of great 
artistic activity. There are examples of Italian architecture in which the Oriental 
element is far more conspicuous, but we do not attribute them therefore to Oriental 
architects ; nor do we argue from the presence of Chinese birds and flow’ers and 
clouds on the sculptured sarcophagus of Akbar, that a Chinaman designed his tomb. 
In the case of this particular screen at the Taj, moreover, there is the less ground for 
any deduction from It because the screen appears to have been inserted at a later date 
in place of a gold and jewelled fence which originally surrounded the sarcophagus of 
the Empress, and it constitutes no part therefore of the original design.^ As to the 
fietra dura work of the Taj, at the most, it is only the technique of this inlay that 
could possibly have been borrowed from the West, since the designs executed in it are 

' June 1903, pp. 1039-49! ~ " ^ 

® See Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 589, footnote, and Havell, loc. cit. 
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essentially oriental in character ; and even as regards technique, it is more than probable 
that it originated independently in this country. This view is not a new one, but it 
has lately received strong confirmation from the discovery, at the Khalji mausoleum at 
Mandu, of fietra dura work in a rougher and earlier stage than was hitherto known- 
Nor can the plaques in the Delhi Throne, referred to above, be taken as evidence in this 
matter. For, as I have demonstrated elsewhere,^ these panels were, without doubt, made 
in Italy itself and brought to India all complete ; so that they stand on quite a different 
plane to works of art produced on Indian soil, and afford no substantial proof whatever 
of the extraneous influences to be looked for in the latter.® 

In Eastern India, steady progress has been made in the campaign of work at 
Gaur and Panduah, already noticed in previous Reports. Outside these two capitals 
of the Bengal Sultans, there is little to chronicle among Muhammadan monuments ; 
indeed, the only other Moslem buildings in Bengal that have been under repair are the 
old Fort at Mun^iganj, in the Dacca District, and the Dargah of Shah Nafah at 
Monghyr. In the Western Circle, on the other hand, a multitude of works have been 
in hand, most prominent among them being the repairs to the Ibrahim Rauza and Gol 
Gumbaz at Bijapur, and to the tombs of Shah 'Alam, Achyut Bibi, and the queens of 
Ahmad Shah at Ahmadabad ; to which must be added also some extensive measures 
of conservation at Dhar and Mandu. One of these undertakings, viz., the repair of the 
cornice of the Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur, has involved a task of exceptional difficulty. 
The cornice is at an altitude of 90 feet above the ground, and projects njfeet from the 
walls of the tomb, the slabs of which it is composed being supported on brackets, 
feet in height, which tail deep into the solid masonry of the walls. In many places, 
owing to the weakness of the local trap stone used in their construction, both cornice 
and brackets have given way, and the latter have broken off for the most part flush with 
the surface of the wall. To have restored these again with the same variety of stone 
was of course out of the question, and the first problem was to find a stone of similar 
colour and grain but without veins or cracks. Several stones might have answered 
the purpose, but they could not be found in sufficiently long lengths, and it looked for 
some time as if the repairs would have to be carried out in Guledgud sandstone, 
despite the objection that its whitish colour was ill in keeping with the structure. 
Then blue stone from Kurla, near Bombay, was proposed and obtained for trial, but, like 
the local trap, this stone proved to contain a number of cracks and veins and was too 
soft, moreover, for the purpose. Eventually, an excellent stone was found in the waste 
lands of the villages of Angar and Mohol in the Sholapur District. Its hardness, it is 
true, makes it difficult and expensive to dress, but it is homogeneous in structure, free 
from cracks, and in other respects all that is desired. Even when the difficulty of the 
stone had been surmounted, the task before the engineers was not a simple one. The 
cornice, as I have said, is 90 feet from the ground, and apart from the expense of 
erecting the ordinary kind of scaffolding, it is doubtful whether, in the absence of openings 
or projections to which it could be fixed in the bare curtain of the wall, such scaffold- 
ing could have been made stable enough for the hoisting of such heavy stones as were 

^ A S. R- 1902-03, page 26 sqq. The view which 1 then expressed has since been confirmed by S. Menegatti, a- 
Florentine mosaicista, and a practical expert in Italian marbles. 

2 The presence of these Italian plaques demonstrates trade connexions, but nothin? more. 
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needed. Accordingly a steel cradle was designed, suspended from a number of girders 
fixed in the arched gallery above the cornices, and, though some timidity xv'as at first 
manifested by the workmen using this cradle, they soon became used to it and have 
now gained complete confidence in it. That these and other difficulties, particular!} 
those connected with the removal of the broken brackets imbedded in the walls, should 
have been so successfully surmounted, is due to the Public Works officers, Mr. R. M. 
MacFarlane and his assistant Mr. S. V. Rajadhyaksha, to both of whom a debt of 
gratitude is due for the keen interest they have taken in the work. 

Among other structures in Western India that have been under repairs, arc- the 
tombs of Burhanu-d-din Qutbu-l-‘Alam at Watwa, of Yar Muhammad at Khudabad, 
and of the Kalhora kings at Hyderabad, besides a variety of buildings at Tatta, Cham- 
panir and Dholka, but the bulk of the work done to these as well as to other monu- 
ments in the Presidency consists of minor repairs of no special interest, of which the- 
reader may well be spared a detailed description. 

The same may be said of most of the work in the Central Provinces, where consc-r- 
vation is in its initial stages, and where consequently it is necessary to go forward with 
slow and careful steps. By far the most interesting group of Muhammadan monuments 
in these Provinces is that at Burhanpur. Famous as this place is as the capital of the 
Fartlql Dynasty of Khandesh during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the splendid 
memorials which those independent rulers left behind them are singularly little known ; 
indeed, in Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture — the only text -book of any 
account that we possess on the subject — they are passed over without a word, doubt- 
less because the author had never seen them ; for it is difficult to believe that he could 
have been silent had he once set eyes on the chaste and stately edifice of the Jami' 
Masjid or gazed on the imposing fortress that towers high above the Tapti River. A 
particular feature of the work at Burhanpur is the rescue of the tombs of Shah Shuja‘, 
Shah Navaz IQian and several other chiefs from the pitiable squalor and ruin which 
had overtaken them. And here let me say that the preservation of these and other 
similar memorials sanctified to the memory of the former rulers of this country is a 
task which the Government has now accepted among the foremost of its obliga- 
tions. Their claim, indeed, to be cared for and tended, apart from all considerations 
of their monumental and aesthetic value, is a special one. Mosques and temples 
may be expected to appeal equally to-day as when they were built, to the religious 
instincts and sympathies of the people to whom they belong, but the resting 
places of dynasties that have passed away have none to care for them, if not the 
Government on whom the mantle of their power has descended. 

Turning to monuments other than Muhammadan, we shall see that some of 
the most important undertakings have been within the confines of Native States. 
Most prominent of all is the repair, involving partial reconstruction, of the Tower 
of Fame at Chitor in the Udaypur State and the systematic conservation of the 
magnificent group of Hindu and Jain Temples at Khajuraha, in which the Chhatarpur 
Darbar is being financially assisted by the Imperial Government. The admirable 
work which Mr. Heinemann, the Engineer in charge, is doing at Cbitor, is a matter 
for peculiar satisfaction, because there seemed a danger at one time that the 
efforts of the Darbar to save the Tower of Fame from the collapse which threatened 
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its summit, might result in irretrievably damaging this priceless fabric and at the 
same time involve the State in an extravagant and purposeless expenditure. The 
condition of the Tower at the time that it was first taken in hand was this. The 
whole weight of the ruined chhatri, which formed its crowning storey, was thrown on 
to one broken and displaced pillar, which, had it but shifted another inch, must 
inevitably have given way and brought down with it the heavy roof and supports 
of the chhatri and much of the masonry below. Of the storey beneath, some seven 
or eight feet of the masonry were dilapidated, but the rest of the Tower was 
practically intact save for a few cracks, which, there can be little doubt, had 
been caused by lightning and which did not seriously affect the stability of 
the masonry. That any one could have judged it necessary to pull down the 
whole Tower and rebuild it from its foundations, is almost inconceivable ; yet such 
was the advice of the railway Engineer called in to the assistance of the Darbar 
and such was the advice on which the Darbar would have proceeded to act, had 
not Lord Curzon intervened. The actual measures afterwards decided on 
involved dismantling and rebuilding the crowning chhatri (which could not, indeed, 
be avoided) and a portion also of the storey below ; but the whole body of the 
Tower has been saved from the certain damage which must have attended its 
reconstruction, however carefully it might have been carried out ; and, with the 
'exception of a few clamps put in here and there, it will remain untouched. As 
regards the work of demolition and restoration, it has been carried out by Mr. 
Heinemann with praiseworthy care. One by one the stones were sedulously marked 
and laid on the ground in rings, indicating their precise position in the structure, 
so that they could be replaced without any possibility of confusion. Many, that 
were badly cracked, had to be replaced by new ones, and the cutting of these has 
involved more labour than was anticipated, so that the rebuilding has not yet 
progressed beyond the floor of the chhatri. Up to this point the work has been 
'Straightforward enough, being merely a matter for exceptional care ; but, with the 
erection of the pillars and roof of the chhatri, there is more room for error as the 
remains are very fragmentary and every detail will have to be set out by the 
archaeological officer before the restoration begins, and much watchfulness exercised 
while it is in progress. 

Owing to its comparative inaccessibility, Khajuraha is less famous than it 
deserves to be. It was the capital of the great Candella Dynasty, whose kingdom 
endured from the ninth to the close of the thirteenth century and whose power is 
amply attested by the wealth and magnificence of the monuments which survive to us 
both here and elsewhere. Khajuraha itself contains the remains of some thirty 
temples, most of them referaole to the eleventh century of our era. Taken together, 
-these temples are unrivalled in point of form and richness of carving by any other 
group of kindred monuments in India, though some may be disposed to think that 
the temples of Orissa are more imposing. A special feature, moreover, which 
-adds vastly to their interest, is that some of them are dedicated to Jainism, some 
to the worship of Visnu, and some to the worship of Siva, while Buddhism is 
represented by several smaller antiquities and possibly also by one shrine— the 
-so-called Ghantai Temple. Every member of the group has now been thoroughly 
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overhauled, a selection made of ail the most important and a careful programme 
drawn up for their conservation. At the same time an experienced Engineer, 
Mr. F. Manley of Panna State, has been appointed to watch over the work while 
it is in progress. One particularly valuable result of these repairs will be the removal 
of the hideously ugly and inappropriate modern porches, which for years past have 
disfigured the shrines of Devi Jagadainba, Chhatargupta and Adinatha, as w'ell 
as of the plastered parapet of the Khandariya temple. A museum also is being- 
erected on the spot, where all the loose sculptures and carved stones can be housed 
and cared for, instead of lying about as they have hitherto done, for any curio hunter 
to carry off or for contractors to use up in the erection of new buildings. 

Another important piece of work that has been going forwaid in Rajpuiana 
is the repair of the beautiful Dilwara Temples at Mount Abu, which was undertaken, 
at the urgent appeal of Lord Curzon, by the community of Jains in Western India. 
The cleaning oH of unsightly whitewash, the substitution of suitabU- doors in 
place of the old red, blue and yellow ones, which used to screen the cells of the 
Tirthahkaras, and other improvements of a like character are almost mechanical 
measures, which have involved no difficulty. Far otherwise has it been witli the 
repair of the broken architraves supporting the domes and ceilings. The probhmi 
of preserving and supporting such architraves is always a difficult one, but 
in the case of the Dilwara Temples, the difficulty was enhanced tenfold owing 
to the richly sculptured reliefs with which the architraves themselves are adorned, 
and the extremely fragile character of the delicate marble traceries which ciwich 
the ceilings and domes above them. It was fortunate for the safety of these 
exquisite decorations that the |ains did not persist in their first intention of 
putting in new architraves to take the place of the old ones, but agreed, instead, 
to have the latter supported on steel beams. Even so, the work has proved 
singularly difficult, and has called for much skill and ingenuity on the part of 
the Engineer supervising it. Detail notes as lo -ivhat had to be done were 
furnished to the Jain Committee by the Archmological Department, but it 
should be understood that neither the Archaeological Department nor the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has had a free hand in controlling or executing the 
work. At the very outset, the Jains expressed themselves particularly sensitive 
about allowing any sort of official interference with the Temples, and though 
they were willing to be guided by advice as to the operations that were necessary, 
it was only by great persuasion that they were induced to accept the assistance 
of Major Tilley of the Public Works Department, and then, not as Executive 
Engineer, but in a purely private capacity'. 

The undertakings described above by no means represent all that has been 
done in the Native States towards conservation. The small State of All Rajpur 
in the Bhopawar Agency has taken in hand, with help from Imperial funds, the 
medieval temple at Malwai. In Bikanir, the Fort of Hanumangarh has been under 
repair, and in Jaipur, the temple at Sanganir, and the shrine of Sri Gahgaji at 
Gaiigapur. To the work at Dhar and Mandil I have already referred in connection 
with Muhammadan monuments. To the same class belongs also the tomb of 
Maklidum Shah, the conservation of which was completed by the Alwar State. I'hese- 
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and other works that might be mentioned, are a glowing testimony to the interest and 
enthusiasm for archaeological matters which has been awakened in the Chiefs of 
Rajputana and Central India by the example of the supreme Government, and still more 
by the personal influence of the Viceroy. 

As regards British India, there is comparatively little for me to say in connec- 
tion with the conservation of Hindu, jain and Buddhist monuments. The work in the 
Southern Presidency is sufficiently described in Mr. Rea’s separate contribution on 
the subject, and so far as the Western Circle is concerned, though money has been 
spent here and there for a variety of objects, such as the up-keep of the cave temples 
on the western coast and the re-roofing of the Siddhe§vara temple at Mandhata, 
none of them are of sufficient interest to call for special notice. In Bengal, too, there 
is comparatively little to chronicle, though the reason in this case is a very different 
one. Nearly all the funds available were devoted to the excavation and repair of the 
Black Pagoda at Korarak, and there was little left for other projects. Indeed, the 
only other items worth mentioning are some repairs at the Buddh-Gaya Temple and 
the construction of a protective shed over a Buddha statue at Guneri. Let it not be 
inferred that I would have advocated withdrawing any of the money spent on the 
Black Pagoda and applying it to other purposes. On the contrary, this magnificent 
temple appears to me to be more deserving of attention at the present moment than any 
other monument in Bengal, if not in all India, and every rupee, moreover, that is spent 
on it brings the Government more than ample return in the splendid remains that are 
being unearthed there. But the total sum expended at Konarak each year is a very 
modest one, and it is not much to expect that a little more might be spared for other 
Hindu buildings, particularly to meet some of the estimates which received adminis- 
trative sanction as far back as 1902. 

Assam possesses few ancient monuments, but what there are, are being sedulously 
cared for by the Government, and no pains are spared to ensure their preservation. 
Foremost among these monuments are the group of remains at Dimapur, where the 
first step has been to repair the broken monolithic columns and clear the whole site 
from jungle, preparatory to planning out a more thorough programme. The stone of 
which the columns are composed has unfortunately become very soft and the greatest 
care has to be exercised in fixing the broken pieces together. In the course of clear- 
ing the jungle, a third group of pillars similar in character but differing in certain details 
from the two groups already known, was discovered, but these pillars unfortunately 
are too badly damaged to admit of repair, though it may be possible to re-erect one 
or two pieces as specimens of what the others were like. Closely connected with 
the remains at Dimapur are the ruins of the so-called “ Copper Temple” near Sadiya, 
which are also undergoing such conservation as their condition will admit of. As 
regards the name of this temple. Dr. Bloch suggests that the image It contained 
represented some form of Durga called ‘‘Tamre§van,” and that the story of the temple 
having had a copper roof arose from a misunderstanding of the name. The temple itself 
stands within a large circuit wall, the Inner side of which was adorned with a series 
of carved tiles originally exceeding a hundred in number. Sixteen of these tiles have 
now been recovered, some of them being found in situ, others buried beneath the 
debris. The figures carved upon them represent men. animals, birds, flowers and 
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geometric patterns, and it adds to their interest that the}’ are in the same semi-bar- 
baric style as the stone carvings at Dimapur and other places in Assam. Another 
link which connects these ruins with Dimapur is to be found in the base and 
capital of a stone pillar closely analogous to the chessman pillars at that site. A- 
second group of remains, of a character almost identical with those* at Dimapur, has 
been found at Kasomari Pathar, a little way from the Doyang River. Here, there 
would seem to have been an old city, of which the earthen ramparts and moat are 
still visible, with several mounds inside them, besides a number of monoliths of the 
Dimapur type. As to the use to -which the peculiar V-shaped columns, characteristic 
of these sites in Assam, were put. Dr. Bloch is of opinion that thi* evidence of the 
mortice holes in the newly discovered examples both at Kasomari Pathar and among 
the third group at Dimapur supports the view that they were erected as mi'inorials In 
honour of some hero or to commemorate some event — a view which is also borm* out 
by the custom, still in vogue among the Naga tribes, of erecting commemorative 
monuments of this kind, in the shape of single blocks of stone or bifurcated wooden 
columns. In this connection the following note of Sir Bampfyldc* Fuller's Secri'tar}’, 
which Dr. Bloch publishes in his Provincial Report, may well bear repetition. “ The 
Chief Commissioner has recently visited the ruins after having marched through the 
Naga Hills, and has been struck with several points of similarity between the \’-shaped 
pillars and the memorials used by the Naga tribes to commemorate sacrifices. Mr. 
Fuller found in Serna villages wooden ‘ shields ’ cut out in the shape of the letter U, 
standing 7 or 8 feet high and covered with rough carvings, amongst which wt‘re 
symbols of the Sun, of the Moon, and of lightning. He noticed that these shields 
all faced the east, and was told on enquiry that for some reason now unknown thev were 
all turned to the rising Sun. In general shape, as well as in being definitely orientated, 
they were not very unlike the V-shaped stones recently discovered at Dimapur. The 
Rengma Nagas use rows of stones, of gradually decreasing size. The Chief Com- 
missioner noticed in the Garo Hills -wooden pillars, set up before houses in mt;mor^• of 
dead relations, which are something of the ‘chessman’ shape. It may well be that 
Dimapur is a relic of a stifled development of Tibeto-Burman civilization. ” 

To complete the picture of what has been accomplished during the pa.st vear 
we must pass finally to Burma. Here, consistently with the programme described in 
my last Report, substantial progress has been made among the array of Buddhist 
monuments at Pagan, and two more buildings, viz., the Bidagat Taik library and the 
Nan Paya Temple, have been added to the list of those already in hand. But it is on 
Mandalay, where the threatened collapse of the Palace Spire called for urgent atten- 
tion, that the efforts of the Department have been chiefly concentrated. The first 
sign of any thing being amiss with this Spire was a slight lean in it noticed by the 
Archaeological Superintendent ; but the warning was enough, and the examination of 
its internal structure, which immediately followed, sho-wed its condition to be precari- 
ous to a degree, so much so, indeed, that rebuilding was inevitable. The problem,, 
however, to be faced was not a simple one. For, on the one hand it was impossible, 
owing to structural and essential weaknesses in the Spire, to design a reconstruction 
on precisely the same lines as those originally followed ; on the other, it was out of the 
question, even if it had been desirable, to lavish on the reconstructed Spire the -wealthi 
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of ornament, which had originally embellished it. Eventually, it was decided after 
careful deliberation that, so far as decoration was concerned, it would have to be 
confined to regilding the hti and dubika, and that the only efficient way of meeting 
the structural necessities of the case was to substitute iron sheet supports for some of 
the heavier beams, to introduce lighter metal work into the fabric of the Spire, and to 
graduate the weight of the superstructure more carefully than it had previously been. 

It goes of course without saying that, with such limitations, re-construction, at 
the best, can give us but a poor substitute for the original fabric, but on the principle 
of half a loaf being better than no bread, one must needs be content. At least it will 
preserve for us many parts of the original, which could not otherwise have been saved, 
and perpetuate a conspicuous and well-known landmark in Mandalay, and one of the 
chief and most famous memorials of the last royal dynasty of Burma. 

In connection with the repairs in the Mandalay Palace, there is one point touched 
on by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his Provincial Report, which deserves notice. It relates 
to the colouring of the royal rooms. In the days of the Burmese kings, it was cus- 
tomary to erect in certain rooms of the palace, intended for the Royal presence or for 
the highest ministers of the realm, four pillars of equal length supporting a canopy of 
state, and, in case there were two such rooms in a palace, one behind the other, the 
inner one appears invariably to have been painted white, and the outer one red — the 
white colour ranking above either red or gold ; but, on occasion, if the outer room was 
employed for an especially high function, it also might be painted white. Since the 
days when the Mandalay Palace passed into British hands, this old custom had been 
lost sight of and both inner and outer rooms painted indiscriminately without reference 
to the significance of the colours used. Care has now been taken to perpetuate the 
old usage by restoring to the rooms their original colouring. 

J. H. Marshall. 
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M ost of the buildings which will come under consideration in this article are well 
known and have been fully described on various occasions. My aim will 
therefore be to give a detailed account of the repairs which have been carried out this 
year, without entering upon any description, on general lines, of the buildings and their 
history, unless there seems to be some special reason for doing so. 

To works in progress and not yet complete, only a passing reference will be made, 
as it is felt that the more convenient course is to defer their full description until 
photographs can be published showing the results attained. 

Agra. — ^The Taj. 

The tank near the Fathpirl Masjid . — Conspicuous among the many im- 
provements which have been wrought in the approach to the Taj during the last few 
years, is the newly restored tank in front of the Fathpuri Masjid (Plate I). Its 
existence was discovered quite accidentally when the road through the gateway 
was being regraded a year ago. When the digging was being done, traces of the 
tank were found, with a fountain in the middle, and some large stones which had evi- 
dently belonged to it were found covering an underground drain. The platform contain- 
ing the tank has now been rebuilt in red sandstone ; and a carved balustrade, copied 
from that which surrounds the courtyard of the Fathpuri Masjid above, has been fitted 
round the edge. 

The laying out of the garden of Sahel! Burj No. I was described in last year’s 
report. The next step has been to restore the balustrade indicated by the mutakka 
holes along the east front of the platform on vrhich the Burj stands. Some pieces of 
jail work which belonged to the old balustrade were dug up in the garden, and these 
served as a guide for the height and patterns. There are some ruined chambers on the 
south side of this platform and traces of similar features on the north ; but they do not 
appear to be as old as the platform itself, since the mutakka holes run the full length of 
the platform, and some of them are concealed by the plinth of the ruined buildings. 
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The new balustrade, however, has not been carried right across the terrace, but has 
been stopped at the points where the traces of the ruined buildings begin. So far as 
the north side of the platform is concerned, these traces consisted only of a pile of 

debris overgrown with weeds, but 
revealed the foundations 
of the walls, and, in order to put 
on record the fact of their exist- 
ence, the first course of the plinth 
has been restored. 

In the Mausoleum itself no 
repairs have been necessary with 
the exception of the renewal of 
some pieces of the marble facing 
on the interior of the inner dome. 
Pieces of this facing are always 
liable to crack and fall out. Pro- 
bably the mischief is due to the 
core of the dome being built 
Fig. I. of compressible material, the 

‘ settling ’ of which throws more weight on to the closely jointed and incompressible 
facing than it is capable of bearing. 

Agra Fort. 

Dl-wan-i- Amm . — Within the Fort, the most noticeable change is that within the 
courtyard of the Diwan-i-'Amm. The laying out of the east half of the garden, and 
the restoration of the cloisters on the north side, have already been described in 
previous numbers of this Annual. The cloisters on the west side have now been 
rebuilt on similar lines, and the rest of the garden has been cleared of modern military 
buildings, and laid down in grass (Plate II). The bullock-run, with which the well 

opposite the Hall of Audience was 
worked, has been swept away, and the 
water is now pumped up by a small 
engine concealed on a staging down 
in the well. A new sandstone parapet 
has been built round the top of the 
well in place of the brick parapet which 
was there before, and the sandstone 
facing has been restored on the upper 
courses inside the well, from which it 
was missing. 

! - L, ... j u I .1 f£et While these works were in progress 

F'g- 2. two interesting discoveries were made ; 

-a tank with a fountain in the centre was unearthed in front of the central block of the 
cloisters, and a quantity of white marble was found buried in the south-west comer of 
the quadrangle, in the position indicated on the plan. (Fig. 2.) 
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The marble WAS, for the most pait in sm ill puces but some nt tin stoiu s win 
large, and were wrought and cusped like the solhts e t the urclu s in the \ngun 15 14I 
and Moti Mas] id. 

There is a considerable difterence in the le\el ol the Diwan 1- \inni ( emiW uel end 
that of the higher grejund on the w e bt w he re the Sahnig u h st incls Inittlun do not 

cippe ir te) liue been ui\ st me ise s 
~ ~ ^ le iding up liom the eouitvard e \e e jit 

I in one plue lu irthe lunth-we st e )uu i 
Anew St me ise his now iHenniieli it 



the back ot the eenti il hloe k ot the 
we ste in e Inibte IS in ordei to ..,111 le e e ss 
to the S.ilimguh i \i n inten sting 
building w hie h hitlnito sisiteiis hue 
se kloni gone to se e 

In the Hall eil \udienee tile e oloui - 
ing of some ot the e olumiis his lie e 11 
lesumedein the line s de se tibe d in m\ 
last lepoit The eoinei e olumiis ot 



the hall ha\e been\ei\ much enit ot 
plumb tor st\ei<il ce 11 s and is some 
tush eiaeks have re e e nth de \ e lope d 
it is piobable that the \ will be dis- 
mantled and lebuilt next ve ai 

An^ufl (ntii Mtutlu 

Bhawan — In the \ngun Jta gh ind 
Maeehi Dhawan we ha\e been e on- 
ee rned e hieflv with lepairs to plistei 
The woik has been limited to cut ui 


Tig. 3* parts where then was special jubtiliea- 

tion for it. This is always necessarv since plaster upairs are one ot thosi things 
which workmen are apt to do, not wisely, but too well Shah Jahan, in whose time 
these buildings w ere erected, was. It is true, no admirei of red bandstone suifaees, it 
he did not go to the expense of marble, he nearh alwavb covered hib buildings with 
plaster or variegated tiles Still it is best, as a rule, not to icstore gaps in old plaster 
Our work is to preserve old buildings, not to renovate them, and time has some effects 
which it would be a great pity to undo Sometimes, however, it happens that some 
precious feature in plaster is in danger of being lost, such as the elaborate coved 
cornice of the Macchi Bhawan (Fig 3 ). On the north side of the quadrangle this 
cornice has almost entirely disappeared, but a good deal of it remained on the west 
side, where the missing portions have now" been careful!} restored 

Jahangirl Mahall . — The restoration of the sandstone screens in the bastion at 
the north-east corner of the JahangM Mahall has caused a striking improv ement in 
the appearance of the river front, in which this bastion is a prominent feature (Plate 
III) It marks the point at which Akbar’s buildings end and the later ones begin, 
though, it need hardly be said, the wall and fortifications belong to Akbar’s time 
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The illustration in the text (Fig. 4) shows the pattern of one of the restored screens, 
which was copied from the one original screen that remains on the north side of the 

bastion. It will be seen that the 
main lines of the carving consist of 
a geometrical repeat, flowers being 
used to fill up the spaces. In some 
later screens of this kind, notably at 
the Taj and Motl Masjid at Agra, 
the lines of the geometrical repeats 
bear a curious resemblance to 
renaissance work. A photograph is 
given (see page 14) of the beautiful 
marble screen with perforated 
panels and inlaid borders under the 
dome of the Taj. 

In this case the lines of the repeat- 
ing pattern, shown in the diagram 
Fig. 6, are much more lile Italian 
renaissance than oriental work ; but 
in view of the tendency which exists 
to claim Italian influence in the 
design of the Taj, I may say that 
this is the only instance in the Taj 
to which I can point as evidence of 
Italian workmanship. 

The extensive repairs which have 
been carried out during recent years 
on the east front, and in the interior 
of the Jahangiri Mahall, have 
already been described Lately, the 
partial restoration of the west fa9ade 
has been taken in hand. Several 
Fig. 4 brackets, panels, and medallions have 

been restored in sandstone, and a number of marble lotus buds have been replaced in 
the soffits of the arches A remarkable feature in the decoration here is the yellow 
khattu stone, which is employed in some of the columns of the balconies flanking the 
main entrance, and in the spandrels of the cential archway. 

Khattu stone was extensively used by the Mughals in pavements and inlaid panels, 

but I know of no oiher instance where it is used for a whole column 

Motl Masjid— k new balustrade has been fixed on the flights of steps leading 
up to the main entrance of the Moti Masjid. It is not known wrhen the original 
bdStrade disappeared, but its place was occupied until last year by a plain modern 

brick parapet . , , • 1 rr-marks bv Mr A. C. Polwhele will 

In connection with this work the following remarks oy “ 

be of interest On the removal of the brick parapet it was found that very few of 

the original imdakka holes were in existence, but that in most cases w ere . e 
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.mutakkas of the original balustrade had stood, a new patch had been put into the step ; 
■the uniform spacing of these patches, however, fixed the length of the panels, and for the 
pattern it seemed natural to follow that of the balustrade on the balcony adjoining the 
•steps, the panels of which are solid and in every way adaptable to a sloping balustrade. 

It was not considered necessary to adhere absolutely to the 

•original position of the mutakkas ^ ion this would have involved the renewal of all the 





patched steps/which are solid blocks of stone ii feet in length : but by movino- each 
mutakka one step, the original spacing has been kept.”^ 

Although the staircase can even now hardlj^ be 
called imposing, there are not many instances in Mughal 
architecture of steps so successfully treated as these. 
Generally the Mughals were content with very insignifi- 
cant and uncomfortable steps. They seem to have been 
rather ashamed of them and to have wondered where 
they could put them out of sight, instead of turning 

tectural feature th^ Pr i ^ making them an important archi^ 

and their imitators did. Nowhere is this 

point in the ^ -ibie Lr. any 

Survey! R«Potl o£ the Arcteological 
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The Tomb of Ttiniadu-d-daulah . — The gardens of Ttimadu-d-daulah have been 
improved by the restoration of some fountains in the tanks, and the old water- channels 
have been dug out preparatory to their restoration As the old earthenware pipes 
were found to be entirely choked with silt it was decided to lay new iron pipes in their 

stead. 

Zohra Bdgh Kiosk . — ^This 
kiosk (Fig. 8, see page i6) is all 
that remains of one of the old 
gardens on the river bank. It is 
an octagonal tower, of four 
storeys, built of red sandstone 
in the early Mu gh al style. The 
kiosk possesses the characteris- 
tic brackets, and sunk panels 
ornamented with sculptured 
vases and cusped arches, which 
are usually found on buildings of 
Akbar or Jahangir. The brack- 
ets and dripstones were parti- 
cularly shaky, and a certain 
amount of underpinning was 
necessary to withstand the en- 
croachment of the Jumna. 

Sikandarah. 

At Sikandarah the finishing 
touches have been put to the 
restoration of the platform and 
tank in front of the east gate 
which was mentioned in last 
year’s report. The restoration 
of the gaps in the causeways 
in front of this and the west 
gate was then taken in hand. 
As a concession to modern re- 
quirements, the road which 
runs round the gardens, inside 
the walls, has been allowed to 
cross over the causew'ays bjr 
means of a ramp, instead of 
Fig. 7. cutting through them as it used 

to do It is clear that it was not originally intended to have a roadway for wheel traffic 
anywhere inside the entrance gate ; and it is hoped that when the platforms on either 
side of the south gate have been restored to their original form, the roadway inside 
the gardens may be done away with. 
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Fathpur Sikri. 


At Fathpur Sikri, the restoration of the city wall has been completed as far as it 
is proposed to go for the present. Among the palace buildings, a tiesh stait has been 

__ made with the lestoiation 



of the inothi i-of-peail 
inla\ on the' canopy ol 
Salim L-iilitshti tomb 
\part from the fact th.it a 
guat deal of the inlay is 
missing the Ir.imiwiork 
of the ( anop^ is unsound 
and will lecjuiie sonu 
repairs An attempt was 
made somt jears ago to 
replace the missing inU} , 
but the work was stoppid 
owing to the difficult} ol 
procuring niothi“i-of-pc‘arl 
bearing an\ resemblance to 
the old pieces in iirides- 
cence. The beaut liul ap- 
pearance of the old work 
may be partly due to its 
age, but there is no doubt 
that such mother-of-pearl 
IS not to be obtained in 
the market to-cUy. Still, 
some of the samples pro- 
cured by the Itngineer 
were good enough to jus- 
tif\ a fresh attempt being 
made. 

Another point to notice 
in connection with this 
famous tomb is the resto- 
ration of one of the marble 
brackets in the verandah. 
'1 he spiral shape which is 
introduced into the spand- 
rels formed b} these brac- 
kets is very singular. The 
same kind of treatment, 


onl} less elaborate, is found 

in the Stonecutters mosque on the west side of the dargah of Salim Cilishti. The idea 
■was evidently borrowed from the trabeated H indu style which Akbar w'as fond of imitating. 
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Beyond these repairs there are only a few minor items to be noticed at Fathpur 
Sikri, such as the mending of some portions of the pavement near the Panch Mahal 
and Diwan-i-khass with old slabs of stone removed from the King’s stables when they 
were restored last year. 



Fig. 9. 

Delhi. — The Fort. 

The most important changes which are taking place in the Delhi Fort are those 
concerned with the restoration of part of the ancient gardens with their tanks and 
water-courses. So far, only the first steps have been taken, beginning with the Hayat 
Ba khsh garden, and the work is not yet ripe for a full description. The extent of the 
large tank, in the centre of which stands the Zafar Mahall, has been laid bare by the 
removal of the soil which had accumulated on the surface, and the arrangement of 
the old water channels can now be distinctly traced The scheme includes the 
thorough restoration of the Hayat Ba khsh garden so far as the military buildings on 
the west and the battery on the east side will allow. In the plots of ground near the 
Rang Mahall and Diwan-i-‘Amm the work will probably be limited to marking out the 
lines of the old buildings by means of paths and shrubs 

Shah Burj . — Reference was made in last year’s Annual to the discovery of an 
inlaid marble tank beneath the floor of the SJiah Burj. This tank is connected with a 
channel, 9 feet 6 inches wide, which once ran all along the east side of the Hayat 
Bakhsh garden in the direction of the Hammam. On the east and west sides of the tank 
there was evidently a balustrade, 3 feet 6 inches in height, the place where it joined 
the back wall being still clearly indicated 

This wall had been broken through in two places to receive wooden doors, one of 
the openings being in the central niche. The original purpose of the niche was not 

D 
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apparent at once ; but after removing some of the modem bricks and plaster, part oi a 
horizontal ledge was found in the back of the niche, 6 feet abovt the floor, h'lom the 
extremities of this ledge two sloping strips run down, along both the sidt ^^alls ol the 
niche, reaching the wall face at a point 3 feet 3 inches above the ground. Onh that 
triangular part of the side walls which is above the sloping strips v.is fact d with inaibh . 

From these data it was apparent beyond doubt that there uas oiiginalh a sloping 
shoot between the horizontal ledge and the tank. The illustration Fig 10 shows the 



lug. 10. 

water-shoot restored. There are many similar examples in the Mu g hal palact s at 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore, from one of which the carving on the face of the niarbk 
slab was copied in this case. 

‘Aqab-i-Hammam . — The doorways which the military occupants had pierced in 
the walls of the royal bathrooms have been closed up, and the dado of pteira dura has 
been continued across them. In the chamber known as the “ Queen’s bathroom " a 
window opening has been fitted with a marble frame copied from one m the Diwan- 
i-khass, instead of the modern wooden frame and bars which filled it before 

TughlaqSbad. 

The tomb of Tughlaq Shah has been thoroughly overhauled and put into a 
sound state of repair (Fig. ii). The principal defects to be remedied were the growth 
of vegetation, and the coats of whitewash, blackened with smoke, which covered 
the interior. In addition, the missing battlements have been restored and a few 
defective stones in the exterior facing have been renewed. 
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This tomb is one of the finest specimens of the Pathan style, the style which 
flourished in northern India from the twelfth to the fifteenth century A D. Although 
the form and features of the typical Pathan building are distinctly oriental, still, I feel 
that there is great sympathy between the Pathan and Norman styles. Both possess 
masculine strength in a pre-eminent degree , both lavish their carving on their doorways 

4 



Fig. II 

and windows, yet leave plain, solid spaces on their walls for the eye to rest upon, 
and both are full of promise. Indeed there is no telling what the Pathans might not 
have achieved had not the Mughals come upon the scene In the fifteenth century 
A D., the Pathans had, at Mapdu and Jaunpur, already mastered the waggon vault and 
groin. But the problems of logical construction did not appeal to the genius of the 
Mu gh als. Despite the beauty of some of their buildings, there are lacking in them 
the real elements which make for true architectural greatness 

It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed description of the tomb of Tughlaq Shah 
and its picturesque surroundings, there being nothing new to add to the accounts 
already published ^ The principal features of the building are the sloping walls and 
the massive yet delicate proportions 

The tomb of Humayfm. The south gateway of the garden has been rescued, 
from serving as a rest house for police. All the modern partitions, doors, and windows 
have been dismantled, and some structural repairs have been done to one of the gul- 
dastas Further improvements have been the addition of a large sal w'ood door in the 

* A. S R. (1 . S ) Volume i , page 2 13. Fanshawe, Delhi Past and Present ( John Murray, London), page 288 
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gateway, and the laying down of a road outside the garden, from the west gntc to that 
on the south, so as to enable visitors to drive up to the latter. 



Fig. 12. 

In the gardens which surround the tomb the old water- courses have been excavated, 
and bajrl paths have been laid down on the old lines. In the tomb itself of HumavQn 
some minor repairs have been carried out, including the removal of whitewash, by 
means of nitric acid, from the red sandstone walls of the lower storey. 

Ntzamu-d-dm. — Similar measures have been carried out on the facade and 
interior of the JamWat Khanah mosque on the west side of the enclosure of Nizamu-d- 
din, where a pleasing contrast is obtained between the stone surface now exposed, and 
the white marble of the adjoining buildings. 

Another point to notice in this enclosure is the restoration of the missing parts 
of the parapet round the tomb of Jahan Ara Begam, illustrated in the text. 

Lahore. 

Mosque of Dai AngaJi. Although the buildings which have come under con- 
servation at Lahore are few in number, the results which have been achieved are not 
insignificant. The most interesting piece of work has been the rescue of the mosque 
of Dai Angah near the railway station. The mosque was built by Angah, the nurse of 
Shah Jahan, shortly before she left India to undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca.^ Since 
the date of its erection in A. D. 1635, it has passed through various phases. Ranjit 
Singh turned it into a powder magazine, and subsequently it was used as a residence 
by a European, while latterly it has served as the office of the railway Traffic Super- 
intendent at Lahore. 


S. M. Latif. Lahore : jfs history, architectural remains and antiquities, page 163. 
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When the building was taken over for repairs a year ago, the fact that it was a 
mosque was hardly recognizable owing to the modern offices which clustered round its 
walls. All of these have now been cleared away, and the original form of the mosque 
has emerged in a very satisfactory condition (Plate IV). 

The chief point about the building is its tile decoration in various colours, over-done 
perhaps, but characteristic of the style which marks most of the buildings round 
Lahore of the period of Shah Jahan. More tilework has now come to light at the 
points where the walls of offices abutted against the mosque. 



Fig- 13- 

Within the courtyard in which the building stands, a tank has been found, and 
traces exist of what may prove to be a second tank. A tank is, of course, an essential 
adjunct to a mosque, since ablutions before prayer form part of Muhammadan 
ceremony. 

The mosque itself is divided, on the east fa 9 ade, into three bays richly decorated 
with tilework. The fagade is not quite complete, the tops of the minarets and parts 
of the battlements being missing. The domes, of which there are three, one over each 
compartment, are covered with modern cement, and are crowned at the top with 
wooden finials, which may be the cores of the original metal-covered finials. A few 
fragments of tiles remain on the drums and cornices of the domes, but nothing of con- 
sequence will be recovered here, except the fact that they w^ere originally covered with 
tilework. 

Upon entering the mosque we find that each of the three compartments was 
originally roofed by a double dome : that over the central compartment still exists but 
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in the case of the north and south compartments the inner dome has been removed 
down to its springing, with the object, probably, of securing more light and air in the 
chambers when they were used as offices. The splayed springing courses, however, 
of the inner domes remain, and leave no doubt as to the original construction. 

The incomplete inner domes of the north and south compartments are carried on 
pendentives, while the inner dome over the central compartment is carried on eight 
arches, seven of which remain practically intact ; but in the place of the eighth— that in 
the west w^all — a window opening has been made. The brick drums supporting the 
outer domes are circular in plan, and the domes, also of brick, are consequently of the 
cylindrical type, with no pendentives. 

It now remains to fill up the modern openings which have been cut for doors and 
windows, and to clean off the modem plaster from the walls, bringing to light, if 
possible, the wall paintings, the existence of which is indicated in some places where 
the plaster has been chipped away. 

Shahdara , — The restoration of the badly worn parts of the inlaid pavements on 
the roof and in the verandah of Jahangir’s tomb has been continued from last 
year. 


Lahore Fort, 

Chhoil Khwabgah ,' — The restoration of this building, which lately did duty as a 
military church, is now approaching completion. The undertaking proved a large one, 
since it was found necessary to dismantle and rebuild all the columns owing to their 
being shaky and out of plumb. In fact, practically the whole building has been taken 
to pieces and re- constructed (Plate V). All the wooden door frames and screens 
have been removed, and a marble ceiling, supported on iron joists, has been erected to 
replace the modern roof, built of wooden girders and concrete, which was there before. 
It is most likely, since the building is one of Shah Jahan’s time, that the ceiling was 
originally of gilt or silver plates attached to wooden beams. We know that such 
ceilings existed in similar buildings in Agra, although none of them have survived. 
The Chhotl I^hwabgah is built entirely of marble, with the exception of the chajja on 
the north side, projecting over the wall of the Fort, which is of red sandstone covered 
with shell plaster. 

^Ish MahalL — Another of Shah Jahan’s buildings in the Fort, which has been 
still more difficult to deal with, is the Shish Maliall or “ Chamber of Mirrors.” The 
condition of the ceiling of this large room was known to be very serious, when opera- 
tions were commenced a few months ago with a view to strengthening it. Part of 
the decorative plaster had already collapsed, exposing two wooden girders in an 
advanced state of decay. Still, it was hoped that it would be feasible to remove the 
concrete roof from above the wooden beams, and to support the latter by means of 
iron. With this end in view a portion of the concrete roof and filling was successfully 
removed, after careful drilling, but it was then seen that the wooden beams were too- 
rotten even to be supported by iron. They are, in many cases, mere empty shells, and. 
all that could be done to keep them in position was to prop them from underneath. 
The mirror work is the best of its kind. It is a class of decoration which appealed, 
strongly to the vulgar taste of the Sikhs, who frequently imitated it ; but they did not^. 
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as a rule, achieve the comparatively harmonious effect which characterises this ceiling 
of Shah Jahan’s. Indeed, the difference in workmanship is very noticeable on the 
walls of the S^ish Mahall itself, parts of which are decorated with mirror work of a 
later date than the ceiling. 


Ajmer. 

The restoration of the Tahsll of Akbar in the Fort at Ajmer is still in progress, 
and a description of the work will be deferred until its completion. The building is 
being completely restored with a view to serving as a museum. 


W. H. Nicholls. 



CONSERVATION WORKS IN MADRAS. 


I N last year’s Report I gave a general account of the' conservation ^^ork in progre ss 
at numerous places throughout the Presidc'ncy. The* uork of the past ye'.ir 
has gone on at most of these places on the same lines as belore iind it would me an 
to some extent a repetition of words to recount its continuation This yt.ir, 
therefore, I propose to devote my remarks particularly to the repairs at \’'iiayanagar 
and the Tanjore Fort, merely noting very briefly what has been accomplished <it 
other places. 

The most important temple at Vijayanagar from an architectural point of view , 
is the Vitthalasvamin temple. It stands in the eastern limits of the ruins, near the 
banks of the Tungabhadra river, and shows, in its later structures, the extreme limit in 
floral magnificence to which the Dravidian style advanced. The most important 
portion is a mandapa in front of the Central shrine, on which are found inscriptions 
from the years 1544-45 and 1554-55 A.D. The central shrine must h.ive existi'd 
already during the reign of Krsnaraya (A.D. 1510-29), for he is stated to have raadt' 
gifts to the temple in A.D. 1513-14. The latest inscription is dated S. 14H6, = 
A.D. 1564-65. The temple stands in an extensive courtyard, with gopuras on 
three sides. There are several buildings of architectural note grouped in the 
courtyard, but the great hall or mahamandapa, in front of the main shrine, is the 
glory of the place, and one of the most magnificent buildings in Vijayanagar. It 
is open on three sides, and supported on piers, so arranged, that they leave a large 
hall in the centre, and a smaller one on each of the three open sides. The outer 
piers are cut out of immense monolithic blocks of granite, covered with carved 
ornament and mythological figures, and with clusters of small shafts grouped around 
the central column. This building has evidently attracted the special attention of the 
Muhammadan invaders in their attempts to destroy the buildings of the city, of which 
this was no doubt regarded as one of the most important, for, though many of the 
other temples show traces of the action of fire, in none of them are the effects so 
marked as in this. Its massive construction, however, resisted all the efforts that 
were made to bring it down ; and the only visible results of their iconoclastic fury 
are the cracked beams and pillars, some of the latter being so flaked as to make one 
marvel that they are yet able to bear the immense weight of the stone entablature 
and roof above. The damage thus caused is irreparable, but, nevertheless, much has 
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been done to prevent the mischief spreading further, both by the erection of support- 
ing piers at the most dangerous points, and by the bracing of the fractured piers with 
iron rods. This work of protection has been one of exceptional difficulty owing to 
the danger of any one of the weakened piers suddenly collapsing, and the engineers 
in charge are to be congratulated on the success with which it has been accom- 
plished. In addition to this, the earth has been removed from the courtyard, and the 
pavement slabs replaced. Various other minor works also have been carried out at 
the temple ; and there still remain a number of petty repairs to be done. Extending 
for several hundred yards in front of the temple, is one of the ancient bazaars which 
form an adjunct to several of the chief temples. It is of considerable width, with 
a row of pillared buildings on each side, and is in very fair preservation. It is largely 
blocked up with trees and brushwood, which it is proposed to remove, so as to make 
the building clearly visible. One of the chief buildings connected with this bazaar is 
shown in figure i . These mandafas have received some minor repairs, such as the 
stopping of leaks and the removal of mud walls. 



Fig. I. 

I will now deal briefly with some other monuments conserved during the year. 
The Krsnasvamin temple stands on the rising ground, a short distance south of the 
village of Hampi. The road from Kamalapuram to Hampi passes through the east- 
ern portion of the courtyard. The building is one of the larger temples, and east of 
it stretches one of the ancient bazaars, now under cultivation as rice fields. There are 
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several inscriptions in the temple, one of which is dated S. 143 ^^’ *5’4"^5) 

records the consecration of an image of Balakrsna by Kr.snadeva Raya, after ins letiiin 
from the conquest of Udayagiri and other eastern parts of the country. The buildings 
are enclosed in a large irregularly planned court, with gateways or ^opnras on the north, 
south and east sides. The latter is a lofty building, with the lower storey built of 
stone, and the superstructure of brick. The brickwork is in a somewhat ruinous erm- 
dition, and some parts of it are dangerous. It is proposed to demolish such parts as 
cannot be repaired. In the interior of the court, and close to the east entniiiee, was 
a small stone shrine, whose foundations had been damaged by tlu' digging of treasure 
seekers. The building leant over at such an angle, that it seemed in imminent danger 
of falling. As it was beyond repair, it was demolished. The stone pavements oi the 
main shrine and the in front, had been dug up and dam.aged by Ire.asuie 

seekers. The slabs have now been set right, and the joints plastered. Roofs h.ave 
been cemented and made watertight. Several parts of the walls, particularly of the 
courtyard, either bulged out or were cracked. At thesi* plant's, buttrt'sses wert* eret'ted. 
Some piers have been erected to '-upport broken beams. The courtyard has been p.arlly 
cleared of debris, and some carved stones have been stacked and arranged. A number 
of mud walls, which disfigured various parts of the tt'mple, have been removed 

The Hazara kamasvamin temple stands almo'^t surrounded by the court \ards of 
the Palace. Indeed, its south boundary forms one of the palace courtyard walls, and 
a gateway enters that court, just in front of the temple. It is said tt) have been the 
Raja’s private place of worship. Though not of great size, it has proportionately 
greater profusion of sculpture and fine carving than any of tht; large temples 'J'he 
temple buildings occupy a comparatively small area, and are placed in a single court. 
In the ardhamandapa in front of the main shrine, are four finely polished squan* 
blackstone piers. They are distinctly Dravidian In type, showing very advanced ide.as, 
in design and minute workmanship. The chief features of interest in tin- ti'inple an- 
the rows of sculptures on the shrine walls, and on both sides of the walls of the 
courtyard. They are all beautifully executed, the latter especially, which cover almost 
every available piece of space. They are an unusual feature, and give the temple its 
chief claim to rank among the first works of art in the city. They resemble to a 
great extent, and almost equal in delicacy of execution, those on the walls of the 
Throne. Unfortunately, the walls were fractured in many places, and were in dangt'r 
•of falling, so that buttresses had to be erected against them. Thest' court walls are 
built on the faulty system seen in almost all the buildings of \'ijayanagar, that is, with 
an outer and inner facing of large thin slabs set on end, and a packing of loose rubble or 
brickwork between. 1 he consequence is, that when a flaw appears, the slabs separate 
from the central packing, and their preservation in position is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, and in some cases, an impossibility. Other repairs and improvements at this 
temple were similar to those effected at the Krsnasvamin temple. These consist in the 
removal of mud and debris, the resetting of disarranged floor slabs, and the stopping of 
leaks in the roofs, and cracks in the walls. 

The underground or buried temple stands some distance west of the Hazara 
Ramasvamin temple. It has been erroneously described as the entrance to an under- 
ground passage. This is evident on a slight investigation. The plan is that of an 
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ordinary temple. The ground is irregular, being high on the east and low on 
the west, w'here the oldest part of the structures, the shrines, stand. The soil 
has silted or been blown over it from the high ground on the east, and some of 
the buildings in that quarter are either wholly or partially covered. One of the 
latter is a gopura, which has formed the east gateway to the temple, with the 
soil up to a few feet of the top of the lofty doorway. A short distance to the west of 
the gopura is a stone dlpdan or lamp pillar, with only the upper part of the shaft 
appearing above ground. The shrines, of which there are several, are placed in the 
west, and, except on the extreme limit in that direction, are almost completely covered. 
The oldest shrine, and some of the pillars are decidedly early, or Jain in design. 
The other details belong to a succeeding style, and are partly or wholly Dra vidian in 
character. To the east of the shrines, is a m any-pillared mandapa, and, as the 
ground slopes upwards from the west, it is completely covered. Inside the shrines 
and mandapa, the mud has accumulated to within a few feet of the ceilings, and 
during the rains, the interior is filled with water. It can thus only be entered during 
dry weather. 

The plan of the temple is thus a series of shrines, with the usual mandapas in 
front, all intended to stand in the open. Still further to the east would be the open 
courtyard, with its lamp pillar, and the entrance gopura, all surrounded by a courtyard 
wall. These facts I ascertained several years ago by means of trial pits sunk at 
several points. 

The work of removing the silt and soil covering the buildings, was in progress 
during the year, and a considerable part of the work has been accomplished. Some 
good carvings have already been brought to light. The building will probably prove, 
when uncovered, to be the most extensive Jain temple in the city. 

The Paitabhiramasvamm temple stands a short distance east from Kamalapuram. 
In style, it Is similar to the Krsnasvamin temple, but its courtyard is large, being in fact, 
probably the most extensive of any in the city. The temple, generally, is in fair preser- 
vation, and did not need much repair. All that was required, was some mortar on the 
roofs, and the removal of vegetation. This work has been completed. 

The Maharnavami Dibha or Throne. — -One of the most striking of the remains of 
the Palace is the lofty pavilion base or platform, known by the above name. It 
stands in one of the enclosures, south-east from the Hazara Ramasvamin temple. It 
is a square granite building, with a projecting basement, whose faces are covered with 
sculptures, representing hunting and dancing scenes. (Fig. 2.) 

Above it, is the basement of the superstructure, also figure-sculptured and moulded. 
It is yet uncertain whether another structure, which rested on this base, was of a 
permanent or temporary nature. It probably was the latter, and may have resembled 
in some respects the pandals, erected at temples on festival occasions. Fergusson 
adopts a similar view regarding some of the other palace buildings. {Ind. and East. 
Arch., p. 385.) On the west side, is the stair by which the summit is reached. Though 
much ruined, it shows traces of having been of a most elaborate nature, profusely 
decorated with carvings and sculpture in blackstone. The whole of the west front has 
been similarly ornamented, but it is not part of the original design, but a subsequent 
addition. Brick work has been built on the mouldings of the original upper granite 
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base, and against these, the blackstone carvings have been st*t The vhoh ol this 
later work is very much ruined, and fragments ol it, consisting ol carved and s< ulp- 
tured stones, were lying about the place in all directions, <‘vcn at some ( oiisiih ruble 
distance, as if they had been wilfully removt'd Sevt'ral htid bc'cn removtd m.uu \e.irs 
ago, and placed in the compound of the old temple, now used as a rest house :it 
Kamalapuram. These latter stones have been now taken back to tiu ir original site 



Fig. 2 


and a search made for those lying scattered about it, the intention being to ( rei-t them 
in their proper positions on the west front of the Throne. Unfortunately, it sc-enis 
probable that only a small proportion of the carvings will be recovered. Many of the 
sculptures on the lower part of the building were hidden under great heaps of debris 
These have now been removed, and bushes cleared, so that about four feet more of wall 
has been exposed to view. A covered passage leading down from the east end ot 
the summit has been cleared, and repaired where necessary. 

This building has doubtless been of similar use to the basement discovered near 
the palace m the course of the previous year’s operations of which a note was 

made in the Annual (p. 63). An illus- 
tration of it (Fig. 4) is now given, and 
another of the brass signet ring 
mentioned as having been found there 
(PiS- 3)- The latter shows the front 
3 - and side full size. The inscription is 

in Kanarese, and reads Sft Sdin^cvyuehvcivcifTttscDhnnci. 
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The Council room is one of the best preserved and well known of the still exist- 
ing palace buildings. The plan is a square, with a projection on each face. The 
lower storey is an open colonnade with pointed foiled arches. The upper storey 
is walled in, and has a series of transomed windows on each face. Nine towers 
surmount thereof. The building is described and illustrated by Fergusson {Ind. and 

East. Arch., p. 384), under the name of a garden pavilion. Only a few minor repairs, 
such as the plastering of open joints, were necessary. Some of these have been 
carried out. A moulded base was discovered surrounding the building on all sides. 
It was hidden under the accumulated debris of the courtyard. It has now been 



Fig. 4" 

completely exposed to view. But the trench is not wide enough to allow of its appear- 
ing b a photograph. A curious feature was discovered m the interior. That is, 
thft in some of the angles of the piers, copper tubes project from the walls. T ey 
are about the same diameter as modern speaking tubes, and may have served 
same purpose, or to enable those in the upper storey to hear what was being sa 

Palace Water Reservoir.-hn elaborate system of water pipes and aqueducts 
for supplyinrth^^^^^^ of the palace, is visible in several parts of the Pala- juin 
;i The source of supply seems to have been the great tank or lake 

Kamtwl stone channels, resting on stone upngh. 

“rrw.ly4 g-nds. and clusters of earthenware ptpes set .n cement are 
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visible at several places, notably at the small octagonal building named the 
" Watershed ” on the Kamalapuram road. Some of these waterways lead to a great 
rectangular masonry reservoir, situated to the south of the throne. If ach side is stepped 
from top to bottom, and all the steps have been laid with blocks of stone, now mostly all 
away. The floor measures 232' by 82'. 

In the bed of the tank is a great accumulation of silt, and I suggested a pit being 
dug, to ascertain the depth of this deposit, and to see whether a chunam floor existi-d 
underneath. The concrete floor was found as expected, and also at one place, a 
chamber beneath it, in which were some bones and a well-preser\ i“d skull. Mr. 
Thurston of the Madras Government Museum states that "it is of (lie dolicho- 
cephalic type, and not of the .sub-brachy-cephalic 01 brachy-eciphalie Kanarest* ( vjk *. 
It apparently belonged to a man of short stature. My suggestion was that it might 
be the skull of a person who was sacrificed in connection with the building of tin- tank 
in the days before human sacrifice was replaced by that of she c*p, goats, <*tc. Hut 
this is a mere hypothesis and thrown out as a possible explanation of the finding of tln^ 
remains of a solitary individual.” This expresses my own opinion. 

Last year, I gave an account of the preliminary operations of cksaring, and 
constructing new roads to the chief buildings. This work has been stc-adily contintuxi 
and in addition to the making of some other necessary roads, and the elearanci* of debri.s 
and vegetation from many of the structures, structural repairs wt‘nj also done to some 
of the most important of the monuments. These include most of the important 
works which have been in progress. But, in addition to the opc'iiing of new roads 
and maintaining those already laid out, bushes have been removed from within and 
around other buildings, and scattered sculptures have been collected and arranged in 
various places. As has been already pointed out, this is a work that, in .such an 
extensive site, with its hundreds of buildings of various classes, must ’necessarflv 
occupy several years* 


In last year’s Annual, mention was made of the repairs in progress at the 
Chintalrayasvamin and RamSSvarasvamin temples in Tadpatri. Of the former an 
illustration of the ruined was given. The decayed wooden lintels over the 

windows, which had caused most of the damage, were replaced by flat brick arches 
which should prevent any further damage, from falling brickwork. The nmairs in 
progress previously were continued. Roof leaks were repaired, and irregular parts of 
the floors were relaid. Open joints m the gopuras were pointed with portland cimient 
and to prevent sculptures falling, some dangerous portions of the brickwork in the 
upper storeys, which could not be restored, were removed. A portion of a wall which 
supported a heavy stone roof, had bulged out, and a large part of the superstructure 
might at any time have fallen. The wall was originally built in the faultv form of 
construction, to which I have elsewhere alluded, and which seems to have b^^en general 
m the time when these temples were erected. This was repaired. ^ 

Penukopija is a place historically important, as being that to which the Viiava- 
nagar k.:^ fled after their defeat by the Muhammadans. Their palace yet extts 
m good pr^ervation, and was for years used as a public office. tL remLs of an 
extensive hill fort and many other ancient buildings also survive. The palace has a ro“ 
designed in a manner similar to the towers that surmount the Council Chamber at 
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Vijayanagar. This building was repaired during the year ; and proposals were made 
for the conservation of some of the other ancient buildings. 

In my volume on ChaluUyan Architecture (Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. XXI) mention is made of the temples at Kuruvatti and Bagali. At these build- 
ings, some necessary, though not very extensive, repairs were carried out. They 
consist chiefly of the removal of vegetation, and the covering of leaky roofs with 
concrete. 

Of the ancient Pallava temples of Kancipuram mention has already been made, 
and an account of the repairs given. These were in process of completion at the two 
smallest temples of the group. Other repairs require yet to be done. 

At the fort and other monuments on the hill at Gandikota extensive re- 
pairs are necessary. Some of these, such as 
the clearance of vegetation, the provision of 
concrete flooring, and other similar repairs, have 
already been in progress for some time. A 
curious form of the Indian dumb-bell, said to 
have been used by the ancient kings in their 
gymnastic exercises, was found here, buried in 
the ground. It is a stone, cut in the form of a 
ring, with an outer diameter of i' ^ " and a 
thickness of with a bar across the centre. 
It weighs 1 40 pounds. 

Another well known monument, which has 
been undergoing repairs for some time, is the 
temple in the Vellore Fort. The work has 
been progressing steadily, and with the best possible results. One of the most difficult 
problems encountered in the scheme of conservation was the restoration of the north- 
west mandapa. It is built on a sandy subsoil, and the consequence is that the 
foundations have sunk, thus causing some of the supporting piers to lean over from 
their original vertical position, with consequent damage to the building in general. As 
this mandapa is one of the chief features of the temple, it was decided temporarily to 
support the superstructure, remove the piers, and introduce a more secure foundation. 
This work was in progress, and various other minor repairs to the temple were 
completed. 

The repairs to the tank and mandapa at Valikondapuram were completed. 

The temple at Tanjore is generally classed as one of the great Dravidian temples. 
Though it does not cover such an extent of ground as many of them, it is an 
example of a temple built almost in its entirety, as a completed building, when many of 
the now great temples were small insignificant shrines. The Tanjore temple, from its 
shrine to its entrance gateway or gopura, is of Cola date, or an example of eleventh 
century work, and must have been the largest temple in existence in Southern India at 
that time. It contains some later buildings in the courtyard, but these do not 
surpass or obscure the main earlier buildings, as is almost invariably the case in the 
other great temples. With these latter, the main shrine is usually a small insignificant 
building, often of Cola date, which has attained sanctity, and to which courtyards 
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gopuras and other exterior buildings have been addt'd by succeeding kings, to such 
an extent, that the original small central shrine cannot be seen from the outside. With 
these, the loftiest buildings are on the exterior. Thi‘ Tanjore temple, on the other 
hand, exhibits its loftiest building in the tower over th<^ shrine, a towi-r which could 
not be hidden by any exievns]. gopuras. In this, it shows the true principles of design, 
which are observable in all early buildings, such as tlu* Kailasaniltha ttunple at 
Kancipuram, and the Shore temple at Mamallapuram. Another teniph*, almost a 
duplicate of the Tanjore temple, and of the sami* date, but of smalltw size, exists at 
Gahgaikondacolapuram, in the Trichinopoly district. Th(' Tanjore ttunple, like that at 
Vellore, stands surrounded by a moated fort. It is dt'scribed by Fcwgiisson {bid and 
East. Arch., pp. 343-5) and is generally in good preservation. 

The fort is of a much later period than the* temph- itself, dating only from the 
sixteenth century. It is nevertheless an interesting specimen of its kind, and is 
worthy of preservation. It was largely overgrown with vegetation, and, chiefly through 
this cause, had in parts become ruinous. The inner fort is prottwted by a moat with 
escarp and counterscarp walls. The work is, on the whole, in an excellent st.ate of 
preservation. In two places, however, the escarp wall has completely collaps(“d and 
for most of its length it is overgrown with vegetation. During the' year 1904-05 
repairs were undertaken. The escarp wall has now been cleared of vegidation, and all 
the damaged portions, with the exception of the two large breaches, have- been n*palred 
with good tinted mortar. The new work is so close an imitation of th(> old that It 
can scarcely be distinguished. This work was done at a cost of R4,2oo. There remain 
still two breaches to be closed. An estimate has been prepared for thi-m amount- 
ing to R6,ooo. The safety of the upper rampart wall is seriously endangered bv 
the lack of support at its foot, at the site of these breaches, and there is no doubt that 
this work should be carried out also. 

Petty repairs, fencing, and the removal of vegetation were carried out at a c'on- 
siderable number of other places. These are enumerated in the .Vnnual Rc'port of the 
Madras Archaeological Survey. 


A. Rea. 
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T he record of the past season in exploration has been one of good forward progress, 
and it affords me no little satisfaction to be able to state that the prospects 
of work in this field are each year becoming brighter. Exploration, as I have 
explained in previous Reports, has been bound to take but a second place in the official 
programme while there were so many arrears of conservation work to be swept off. 
Now, however, that so much has been done to make up for the neglect of past years 
in respect of conservation, we can look forward in the near future to making the ex- 
cavation of buried monuments as much an integral part of the year’s programme as 
the preservation of monuments already known. A uniform policy in this respect can- 
not, of course, be taken up at once and simultaneously in all the Circles ; for in some 
of them conservation is still very backward, and, moreover, it must be remembered 
that this is the first time that excavations on scientific lines have been seriously 
attempted in this country, and that both time and patience are required to train up the 
local staffs to the methods of competent European explorers. A good beginning, 
however, has now been made, and the results already obtained make it sufficiently 
apparent that there is little cause for the pessimism so often expressed as to the 
possibilities of excavation in India. Indeed, it may confidently be affirmed — and I 
say it after due reflection — that in a few years’ time India will be able to boast of 
sites of the early historic period as complete in themselves and as instructive, relatively, 
as any unearthed in the Nearer East. 

Prominent among the sites that have been taken systematically in hand is that of 
Kasia — a spot which Sir A. Cunningham long ago identified with the famous Kugi- 
nagara or Kusinara, the traditional scene of Buddha’s nirvana. Sir A. Cunningham’s 
identification was, in the first instance, based on the indications as to the position 
of the spot offered by the Chinese pilgrims, but in 1875-6 his assistant, Mr. Carlleyle, 
unearthed among the ruins of Kasia a colossal image of the recumbent Buddha, which 
appeared to agree with the one described by Hiuen Thsang. Such circumstantial 
evidence naturally gave strong support to Sir A. Cunningham’s theory, particularly 
as no other image of a similar kind was known to exist in all northern India ; nay, it 
was accepted by everyone as conclusive proof of the identity of the two places, and the 
question was regarded as settled up to a few years ago, when Mr. V. Smith re-opened 
it once more and argued with great plausibility for the location of Kusinara in the Nepal 
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Taraij some 8o miles to the north-east of Kasia.' If absolute dependence could be 
placed on the distances and other indications given by Hiuen Thsang, on which ISIr. 
Smith relies, it would, indeed, be impossible not to assent to his conclusions, at least so 
far as Kasia is concerned, but experience at other sites where the topographical 
accuracy of Hiuen Thsang can be reliably tested, warns us more and more to accept 
his statements with reservation, and we should do well in the case of Kasia to wait 
patiently for the results of Dr. Vogel’s excavations before expressing a positive opinion 
in either direction. 

Had it not been for the interest which Kasia owes to its association with the 
ancient Kusinara, the site is not one which would naturally hav(‘ been seli-cted for 
excavation at the present juncture ; for there are many other famous spots connected 
with the life of Buddha, whose identity is undisputed, and when' thi' ground is on the 
whole more promising for excavation. But apart from the importance of establishing, 
if possible, its identity, there was another special reason which domandi-d the eatly 
exploration of this site. In 1903, a Society of Burmese Buddhists in Ccdcutta liad 
petitioned the Government for a grant of land close by the Matha-Kriar Kot, and 
between it and the dharmsdla which they had already erected, and as thcwe could be 
little doubt that the plot in question concealed many buried remains, it seemed advis- 
able, before acceding to the request of the Buddhists, to explore not only it but t hi* 
whole area around the temple discovered by Mr. Carlleyle. Operations were accord- 
ingly started in the following year, and it soon became apparent that there was a wi-alth 
of buried structures to be looked for in every direction. Indeed the temple itself of the 
Dying Buddha was found to have been but imperfectly explored, and tht; new dis- 
coveries, made in connection with it, form not the least important part of the season’s 
work. Mr. Carlleyle had already laid bare the remains of an earlier and larger edifice 
extending out on both sides of the present temple, but Dr. Vogel has now brought to 
light a still more ancient structure adorned with pilasters and niches, which on grounds 
of style he assigns to the Kusana period. One of these niches still contained a little 
image of Buddha szVm, and a second image was found in a recess of the same 
building under the south-west corner of the present temple. The latter is a fine terra- 
cotta figure, standing some 2 feet high and bearing an inscription in the Gupta 
character of the fifth century. 

South of the temple, and joining on to the plinth, a rectangular chamber was exca- 
vated, and in its midst a shallow vaulted tumulus which had all the appearance of a grave 
but was found to contain nothing but rubble within. This chamber also contained two 
terra-cotta images of the Kusana or early Gupta epoch, much crushed unfortunately 
beneath a heap of fallen debris. On the same side of the temple were a numbc'r of 
votive stupas of approximately the same date, two of which are peculiarly well decor- 
ated with carved and moulded bricks. 

The ruin in the mound to the east proved to be a large terraced building nearly 

' See y. i?. A 5 '., Jan. 1902, p. 139. Mr. Vincent Smith’s arguments are lucid and cogent, but I must 
confess my inability to understand the following passage, p, 140-. “ The discovery of the true site of the Lumbini 
garden proved that Kusinagara, which was known to lie m a south-easterly direction from the garden, could 
•not possibly be represented by the remains near Kasia, which lie a little west nf south from the garden.”’ As a 
tact, Mr. Smith s own map opposite p. 163 shows Kasia almost due south-east from the Lumbini garden, while 
-the site he suggests for Kusinara is very slightly north of east from the Lumbini garden. 
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90 feet square, ^ with an approaching flight of steps on the north— plainly the remains of 
a stupa, of which all the superstructure had gone. Close by this, was found a small 
square chamber which, judging from its construction, dates back to the Mauryan period, 
and judging from the finds within, would seem to have been destroyed by fire about the 
end of the first century A.D. 

To the west of the temple, the excavation of the monastery already partially 
explored was proceeded with, but could not be completed. It turns out to be a square 
building, 150' along its sides. In the centre, is a courtyard surrounded, as usual, by 
cells on all four sides, with the main entrance facing towards the Nirvana Temple. 
From the thickness of the walls it would appear likely that it had two or even three 
storeys. Only one object, giving any clue to the date when this building perished, has 
been found, namely a copper disc with Gupta letters of the fifth century. 

Such, briefly, are the main finds of the season. Though they throw no light on the 
question of identification, they sufficiently attest at any rate the great sanctity and 
importance of the spot in the early ages of Buddhism, and consequently make one 
hesitate to believe that it could have been passed over in complete silence by the 
Chinese pilgrim, as suggested by Mr. V. Smith.^ Whether it will prove to be 
Kusinara or not, must be left for further excavation to decide. 

Another and still more important place where valuable discoveries have been made 
is that of Sarnath in the neighbourhood of Benares. Here, we are treading on 
altogether surer ground than at Kasia, for we know not only much about the traditional 
history of the site, but something also about its topography at a comparatively early 
dati‘ in the Christian era. In the days of Buddha, Sarnath was occupied by a deer 
park, and it -was in this park, destined to become one of the most holy spots on earth, 
that the Great Teacher first gave forth his doctrines to the world, and that his 
adherents in after time erected a multitude of costly edifices in honour of their master. 
Here the Emperor A§oka is said to have set up a great stupa of stone, and here a tall 
and splendid pillar was erected to mark the spot where Buddha first " turned the 
wheel of the law. ” Here, centuries after, Hiuen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, saw, 
besides several hundred smaller viharas and stupas, a great vihUra some two hundred 
feet hit^h, its roof crowned with an amlaka of gold, and in its midst a copper statue of 
the Buddha ; and here, also, he found some fifteen hundred priests studying the law 
of the “ Little Vehicle, ” and was shown the sacred vestiges and memorials of the 
Buddhas of byegone ages. 

With the overthrow of Buddhism in India these monuments fell to ruin and 
became buried deep in heaps of debris ; so much so, that it was only by a quite fortuitous 
discovery" at the close of the eighteenth century that archeologists had their atten- 
tion directed to this site and began to suspect the presence of remains beneath the 
oTOund. Since that time various spasmodic efforts have been made to explore the site 
and the ruins of several structures have been unearthed, together with a quantity of 
sculptures and other antiquities, but no records of any importance were recovered, and 
the structural remains, which might have proved of such exceptional interest now, were 
allowed to crumble to ruin, the whole site gradually becoming a chaos in which it was 


^ J, R, A. S, January 1902, p. i6r. 


See p, 61, below. 
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well nigh impossible to distinguish what had been excavated from what had not. This 
was the condition of things when it was decided to clear it up finally, preserving 
effectually all that there might be found fit to preserve in situ, and collecting into a 
museum — built for the purpose — any sculptures and other fragments that la)' scattered 
about. The prime mover in the recent work has been Mr. F. O. Oertel, of the Public 
Works Department, who had long cherished the idea of continuing the digging at 
Sarnath and to whose enthusiasm and interest in the site the credit for the recent 
discoveries is solely due. 

The results of the first season’s operations, which were carried out by Mr. 
F. O. Oertel, may be briefly summarised. First and foremost of the finds, is a column 
of beautifully polished sandstone, broken at about 18 feet from the base, but still 
bearing nine lines of an inscription in the Mauryan character, which, though it does 
not contain A§oka’s actual name, was undoubtedly an edict of that monarch. There 
are also some later records on the pillar, among them one dated in the reign of 
Aivaghosa — a ruler about whom we possess no other information. Lying near the 
column were the broken portions of the upper part of the shaft and a magnificent 
capital of the well known Persepolitan bell-shaped type with four lions above, sup- 
porting in their midst a stone wheel or dharmacakra — the symbol of the law first 
promulgated at Sarnath. Both bell and lions are in an excellent state of preservation 
and masterpieces in point of both style and technique — the finest carvings, indeed, 
that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by anything of their 
kind in the ancient world. 

Next, come a group of three finds, namely, a colossal but indifferently carved 
statue of Bodhisattva, a gigantic umbrella elaborately decorated on its under side with 
concentric rings of scroll-work and sacred symbols, and a small octagonal pillar. All 
three are in red sandstone and were found in close proximity ; moreover, they are linked 
together by inscriptions on the pillar and statue, from which it appears that they were 
dedicated in the third year of the Kusaija king, Kaniska. It is hard, at first sight, to 
believe that the huge umbrella should have rested on so slender a shaft, but the two fit 
together with accuracy, and we must assume that some other supports were added, 
probably at the edge of the umbrella. It adds somewhat to the interest of these finds! 
that the date of the inscriptions is in the earliest recorded year of Kaniska’s reign and 
that among the donors were two satraps with quite foreign names, Kharapallana and 
Vanaspara. 

Besides the above, a host of architectural carvings and sculptures have been 
exhumed, some of them with short dedicatory inscriptions ; a few of these date back to 
the Mauryan epoch, but the majority are mediseval. 

As to the structures brought to light, the chief building is a shrine of considerable 
dimensions constructed of brick and plaster, with a medley of stone members from 
other edifices built into its foundations and lower courses. Around this shrine is an 
array of small stupas and chapels mostly of the same epoch and displaying no great 
variety of form, but interesting as the typical adjuncts of a Buddhist sangharama. 
Nearly all the area excavated up to date is covered with several layers of concrete 
pavement, one immediately above the other, and it would seem as if, when the first of 
these pavements was laid, most of the older structures beneath it had been partly 
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demolished, partly levelled up with rubble thrown in between. A few, however, and 
among them the A§oka column, may still be seen cropping up here and there through 
the concrete. These, it may perhaps be surmised, were the more important among 
the older memorials. No doubt, any objects of value in the way of statues and carved 
stones would be stripped from the earlier fabrics before covering them over, and 
re-erected on the new pavement — an hypothesis which accounts for the presence 
of the Kusana antiquities referred to above to the south of the main shrine. 

As regards the topography of Sarnath, we are not yet in a position to speak with 
confidence about any one of the monuments yet unearthed, and I should have preferred 
to postpone discussing the question until our excavations are completed, a work which 
wall take at least four or five years. Mr. Oertel, however, whose services for continuing 
the work at Sarnath could no longer be spared by the Local Government, has asked 
me to record his views on the subject, and it is in deference to his wishes that I do so, 
my reluctance being all the greater because there are several important essentials in 
which I find it difficult to agree with him. That the A§oka column is the column 
seen by Hiuen Thsang and described by him as polished like jade and brilliant as a 
mirror, will be accepted by most people as more than probable, but even here we are 
not sure of our ground, for the Chinese traveller says that his column was 70 feet or 
thereabouts in height, while the one discovered could not have been more than 50, 
and on the other hand, he says nothing of A§oka in connection with it, nor does he 
mention either the inscription or the magnificent lion capital, which must have been 
an exceptionally striking feature. Mr. Oertel accepts the identity of the two columns 
as settled, and would go a step further and identify a large brick stupa to the south 
of the column and the shrine immediately east of it with the stupa of A§oka and the 
great vihara described by Hiuen Thsang. One cannot, of course, dogmatise when 
dealing with the sometimes questionable accounts of the Chinese pilgrim, but when 
he states explicitly that the stupa he saw was of stone, we should be wise in hesitating 
to believe that it was of brick and plaster, the materials of which the Jagat Singh 
stupa is, and always was, constructed. And the arguments against identifying 
the central shrine with the actual vihara seen by Hiuen Thsang are even more 
conclusive. Nor, in this connection, is it necessary to take into consideration the 
description in the Chinese record. The foundations of the shrine are built, as I have 
said, of stones taken from older buildings, and though some of these may be referred 
back to the Kusana period, there are others whose style and cutting proclaims them 
centuries later. Moreover the whole fabric bears the impress of a late structure, 
and if this is not enough, conclusive proof of its date is to be found in two inscriptions, 
not earlier than the ninth century, turned upside down on one of the large foundation 
stones, which no imagination could suggest had been built in afterwards. 

Two other structures that remain to be mentioned are the Dhamekh and 
Chaukhapdi stupas. Mr. Oertel conjectures that the former was erected in honour of 
Maitreya and marks the site of the Maitreya stUpa seen by Hiuen Thsang. In 


^ It was very unfortunate that after his brilliant work in the season of 1904-05, Mr. Oertel was transferred to 
Agra, and owing to the prevalence of famine in the United Provinces during the following winter the Local 
-Government was unable to accede to ray request that he might be put on special duty to continue his operations at 
Sarnath. 
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support of this conjecture, he points out that the chief niche on the tower faces the 
west, and he adduces some evidence from a stupa near Sopara in the Bombay Presi- 
dency to show that such a position for the Maitreya Bodhisattva would be quite in 
conformity with Buddhist ideas. But a similar argument, based on the authority of 
Fa Hien, was used by Sir A. Cunningham more than forty years ago to prove that the 
niche in question was occupied by a statue of Buddha turning the wheel of the law, 
and, though this theory is speculative, it has at any rate as much to recommend it as 
the Maitreya one. If a suggestion about this niche may be hazarded, it is that its 
position is more likely to have been determined by some important monument on the 
west side of the siupa, than by the character of any image placed within it. The 
identification of the Chaukhandi stupa with the vast and splendid memorial which 
Hiuen Thsang places at two or three A' to the south-west of the Deer Park monastery 
Is far more convincing. This was first proposed by Sir A. Cunningham on purely 
topographical grounds, and has since been generally accepted. The Chaukhandi 
stufa is situated some 800 yards south-w'est of the main site of the monastery, and thus 
agrees with the position indicated by Hiuen Thsang. Moreover, there is no other 
mound in this direction which would suit the requirements of the case. It is true that 
the Chaukhandi st'U.pa is built in terraces ornamented with niches and to this extent 
the recent excavations have tended rather to disprove than to support the identifica- 
tion proposed by Sir A. Cunningham; for Hiuen Thsang says of his monument that 
there were “no niches arranged in stages.” But, then, it must be remembered that 
what we see now is not what Hiuen Thsang saw, and that radical changes in the form 
of the monument may well have been effected since his day. 

In Bengal, only a comparatively short time, unfortunately, could be spared for 
excavations and, as it seemed inexpedient to reopen the work at Basarh, Dr. Bloch 
determined to explore some of the well known mounds at Lauriya. I had hoped to 
be able to include in this Annual a full account of the results achieved there, but 
continued ill-health has prevented Dr. Bloch completing the report he promised, and 
though the Illustrations are ready, it seems advisable to postpone publishing them 
until the letterpress can accompany them. In the meantime, for the sake of those 
readers who do not seethe Provincial Reports of our Department, it may be as well 
to summarise here the main results as they are given by Dr. Bloch in his preliminary 
account.^ 

Dr. Bloch’s digging was confined entirely to the group of mounds near the A§oka 
column, about a mile apart from the famous Nandangarh, which, by the way, he sur- 
mises may contain the remains of several buildings, marking perhaps the site of an 
andent citadel. The mounds are arranged in three rows of five each, varying in 
height from 20^ to 50 feet. Their shape, at present, is roughly conical, though from 
the accumulation of clay around their bases, obviously washed from above, it is safe 
to believe that originally they may have presented a different aspect. Several of 
the mounds had already been dug into some years back, and it is said that in one of 
them an iron or leaden coffin was discovered, with a human skeleton within • but no 
reliable account of this discovery exists, and the records of other excavations’, though 
affecting much detail, are so unsat isfactory that it was Impossible hitherto to affirm 

’ See Annual Report of the Arohmological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1934-5. pp. 11-15, 
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anything with confidence about the nature of these monuments or the purpose for 
which they were erected.^ 

Four of the mounds in all were opened by Dr. Bloch, and two of them (A and C) 
presented almost identical features. The material of which they are constructed is 
a yellow clay, which appears to have been taken from the bed of the Gapdak river, at 
present about lo miles distant. This clay was found to be laid in horizontal layers a 
few inches thick and extending, apparently, right through the mound,® with straw and 
leaves between them. Time had rendered it for the most part very hard and tough, 
but it varied in this respect in the several mounds and varied also in colour according 
to its depth below the surface. At a few feet below the top, and in the centre of each 
mound was a deposit ® of human bones and charcoal and a small gold leaf with the 
figure of a woman stamped upon it ; then further down, came a long hollow shaft in the 
clay, showing where a wooden post had once existed but had since been eaten away by 
white ants ; and then, still further down, at the dividing line between the yellow clay 
and the grey virgin soil, was found the stump of the post itself tn situ. * This stump 
was of sal wood and of considerable thickness, its circumference near the base 
being 44". 

In the third mound (B), the clay was laid in the same way, with straw and leaves, 
as in the other two, but there was no deposit of human bones, though here and there 
in the clay animal bones turned up, as they did in one of the other mounds also. 
Some pieces of corroded iron were found in the centre, and these may conceivably 
have belonged to an upright pillar, but no traces of wood were found below, though the 
trench was sunk to the level of the surrounding fields. 

The fourth mound (D) contained neither deposit nor wooden post, nor was there 
any trace of straw and leaves between the layers of clay. 

As regards the explanation of the facts revealed by his excavations. Dr. Bloch 
believes that it is to be found in the ancient burial customs, described in the Sutras 
and Prayogas which deal with the Indian ritual. " Their rules,” he writes, “ have 
been collected together and explained in Dr. Caland’s well-known work Die Altindi- 
schen Toten und Bestattungs-gehrauche. According to this excellent publication, 
the disposal of the dead in ancient India was divided into four separate acts, vis. — 

(1) Cremation. 

(2) Collecting the bones of the cremated persons and depositing them in an 

urn {asthi-sancayand) . 

(3) Expiration {kanti karma) . 

(4) Erection of the funeral monument losta-citi). 

The fourth act is optional only, and is done sometime after the bones have been 
deposited in the funeral urn and placed in the field under a tree. The urn is then 
taken out, and after the bones have been washed and several other ceremonies have 
been performed, they are placed upon the earth, the urn is broken and thrown away 

1 See A. S. R., I, PP- 68-74; XVI, pp. 104-9; XXII, pp. 36-49. Also Mr. Vmccnt Smith’s remarks in 
J. R. A. S., January 1902, pp. 153-7. 

2 That is to say, no vertical joints were found. . . , 

3 The depth of the deposit was 12 feet in one case and only a few feet in the other ; but, then, the tops of the 
mounds had fallen auay, and it is impossible to say what the original depth was. 

4 This was only found 111 one case ; the excavation in the other did not go deep enough. 
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and a funeral monument {kma’sand) is erected over the bones by piling up layers of 
bricks or clay. The height of such a grave generally does not appear to have 
exceeded that of a human body^ and its shape was some form of a quadrangle. 
However, both Apastamba and Hiranyake§in also mention round kmakana, like the 
mounds at Lauriya. In building up the sma^ana we find a \’edic verse employed 
where a post {sthUna) is mentioned.’ The meaning of this is not quite clear from the 
context or from the ritual, but I think the discovery of the two wooden posts in 
mounds A and C, above which the bones were deposited, shows that it refers to a 
similar custom according to which a pillar was erected in the centre of the funeral 
monument and the bones placed above its top. The verse may be thus translated : — 

“ I raise the earth around thee ; that I lay down this lump of earth, should not 
do me any harm. 

" May the manes hold this pillar for thee and may Yama prepare a seat for 
thee in the other world.” 

Again in another verse recited at the same occasion it is said : — 

” The piled-up earth may stand firmly, may it be supported by a thousand 
pillars.” 

That there is a connection between the mounds A and C at Lauriya and the 
kmakma described to us in the Vedic ritual, cannot, I think, be doubted. The only 
difference is the height of the Lauriya mounds. The straw placed between the layers 
of clay at Lauriya even reminds us of the bushels of grass that are put upon the 
tmaUna, and, as regards the gold leaf, we must remember that pieces of gold are 
placed upon the openings of the dead body before it is cremated. Whether the two 
mounds B and D have served the same purpose as A and C is not quite clear. 
It IS possible that they were erected as monuments of persons whose funeral 
urns could not be found. This case is provided for in the ritual, and it is 
prescribed that some earth should then be taken out from the spot where the urn 
was supposed to have been deposited, and laid down instead of the bones. We may 
also think of the rules referring to persons who died on a journey and whose bodies 
could not be found. It is, however, likewise possible that mounds B and D merely 
served some purpose in connection with the cremation, which invariably was performed 
on the same place where the kmaiana was put up later ”.^ 

In Madras, after a few more weeks’ work among remains in the Tinnevelly 
District, it was decided to suspend all further operations there, as there was no like- 
lihood of any new types of finds being made, and it seemed of little use to go on 
increasing the rich and widely representative collection of prehistoric antiquities 
already made by Mr. Rea in the course of the last few years. Mr. Rea afterwards 
continued his excavation of the medieval Jain shrines at Danavulapadu in the 
Cuddapah District, and made a preliminary examination of the surface at several other 
sites where there was promise of discoveries being made. At Danavulapadu, some 
finely sculptured panels— several of them bearing Telugu inscriptions -besides carved 
bases and pillars, were found around the remains of the shrines previously exnosed, and 
the latter were followed up as far as the limits of th e fields acquired by Government, 

^ Rigveda, lo, 2, 18, 13. 

2 See Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1904-5, pp. 13-14, 
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further digging being postponed until some of the adjoining land can be purchased from 
its present owners. The other chief sites where tentative digging was done were 
Perumber and Peddamudiyam. The first mentioned is a village in the Chingleput 
District, and between it and Acharapakkam stretches a hill, at the southern end of 
which are hundreds of cromlechs. Those which were examined, are on poraniboke 
land, and all would seem to have been subject to some rough usage in past time, 
possibly at the hands of treasure -seekers ; for, with the exception of some neolithic 
implements and coins, nearly everything excavated by Mr. Rea (consisting of ceramic 
iron and bronze objects), was in a fragmentary condition. Near by, however, in the 
reserved forests there are other cromlechs and, as these have the appearance of being 
more intact, it is hoped that they will yield better results. Peddamudiyam, in the Jammal- 
amadugu Taluk of the Cuddapah District, is of more general interest than the last, as, 
in addition to the several mounds which have already given earnest of good results 
in the future, the site also possesses several ruined temples, inscriptions and other 
antiquities, for the proper preservation of which Government has already taken the 
necessary steps. The mounds here, to judge from the presence of neolithic stone 
implements, would appear to date from a prehistoric age, but their occupation went 
on no doubt for many centuries, and the majority of the finds made in the course of 
a short examination are referable to a much later epoch. These include gold, copper 
and lead coins, gold ear-rings, bronze and ivory finger-rings, two sculptured stone 
slabs with archaic Saiva images, small lingas and figures in stone and ivory and a 
variety of beads, pottery, iron implements and bones. Mr. Rea also traced out the 
remains of some rough foundation walls and two stone-built circular wells or granaries, 
but it must be left for a future season to follow up these remains more thoroughly. 
A few finds of a similar description were also made at Pedda DandalOru in the same 
Taluk, on a spot which, tradition has it, was the encamping-ground of a great army, 
while at the village of Sukamancipalle, not far off, an ancient Siva temple was dis- 
covered almost completely buried in a mound of sand. Some loose sculptured images 
which were unearthed here in the course of exposing the temple have been removed to 
the Madras Museum. 

Finally, it remains to mention some tentative excavations made by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
among the remains of Halingyi, Kokkogwa and Pagan in Burma, though for the most 
part, it must be said that they were singularly devoid of archaeological interest. The 
-only remains which yielded results of any practical value were two small pagodas near 
Pagan, a short description of which will be published by Mr. Taw Sein Ko later. Of 
the antiquities found in these pagodas two deserve special comment ; the one is a small 
terra-cotta plaque inscribed in characters of a Dravidian-looking type, the other is a 
representation of three figures which Mr. Taw Sein Ko takes as the Buddhist trinity 
and suggests may furnish evidence for the presence of Lamaism in Burma. But 
whether this deduction will commend itself to other scholars is open to question. 

Nothing, it will be seen, has been done in the way of excavation in the circles of 
Western India and the Frontier. In the former circle there are still large tracts of 
country within the confines of Rajputana and Central India, which are as yet but 
imperfectly explored, and the excavation of individual sites has for the present to give 
-way to the more pressing need of discovering what monuments are still existing above 
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ground, of cataloguing them on systematic lines and of taking measures for their future 
preservation. During the past season this initial work of surveying and listing has 
gone on steadily in the ICotah and Bundi, and IVIewar States of Rajputana and much 
2,nd valuable material has been collected by hdr, D* R. Bhandarkar. Dor 
an account of this the reader must be referred to the Provincial Report for Western 
India and particularly to the descriptions of MukandarrS, Aihvarii, Atru, Bijolia, Menal 
Ekiingji and Nagda. The same report also contains some intc-resting information 
regarding several sites in the Central Provinces and Berar, notably the* Narnala Port, 
Gavilgarh, Chanda, Mansar and Ramtek. 

As regards the Frontier Province, I have already explained in Part I ol t his Annu.il 
the reasons which limited Dr. Stein’s archaeological activity, and precluded him from 
any attempt at conservation work or excavations. One short journi'V, ho\vc‘\-er, of 
exploration, which amidst his educational duties Dr. Stein found time to make through 
the hitherto inaccessible mountain tract of the Mahaban range, well deserves notice. 
It took him into a region where two archaeological problems of exceptional interest 
awaited solution, the one connected with the identification of the Rock Aornos, famous 
in the history of Alexander’s Indian campaign, the other with the spot, hallowed in the 
annals of Buddhism, where Buddha was fabled to have offered in a previous birth his 
body to a starving tigress. As regards the first problem, Dr. Stein’s survey of 
Mahaban was of a purely negative value, in that it proved beyond all question that the 
natural features of that mountain are totally dissimilar from those of Mount Aornos 
as described by the historians of Alexander, and demolished, consequently, at a sweep, 
the topographical arguments in favour of their identity, which have been accepted by 
scholars generally for the last fifty years. The disappointment, however, which Dr. 
Stein naturally felt at this discovery, was compensated, in some measure, by his finding 
on Mount Banj the remains of an important Buddhist sanctuary, which he identific'S, 
with great probability, as the long sought for sanctuary of the bod}’ offering. Dr. 
Stein’s arguments for this identification are in the main topographical, based on the 
indications, given in Song Yun and Hiuen Thsang, of the position of the site in its 
relation to the capital of Udyana and the kingdom of UraSa. These arguments were 
first advanced by Mr. ididouard Chavannes, to whom belongs the merit of having first 
indicated the direction in which this site was to be looked for, but much additional 
support is lent to them both by the character and relative position of the actual 
remains discovered on Mount Banj by Dr. Stein, and by his observations of the natural 
surroundings of the locality and particularly of the presence of that red coloured soil 
remarked on as such a distinctive feature by Hiuen Thsang. 


J. H. Marshall. 



NOTE ON EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA 




A S it has been decided that the Kasia excavations will be resumed during next cold 
season, it is the object of the present paper to give a succinct account of this 
year’s operations, which, though not devoid of interest, have not led to definite results. 
This applies, in the first place, to the important question of the identity of Kasia with 
KusinSra, the place where the Buddha entered Nirvana. This identification, it will be 
remembered, first proposed by Sir Alexander Cunningham,^ was generally accepted, 
when excavations carried on by his assistant, Mr. A. C. L. Carlleyle,^ in 1875-77 
revealed a colossal image of the dying Buddha enshrined in a brick temple, and facing 
north like the NirvMa statue described by Hiuen Tsiang ® at Kusinara. 

A careful comparison of the existing remains with the data furnished by the 
Chinese pilgrims has, however, raised grave doubts with some scholars as to the cor- 
rectness of the proposed identity. Mr. ^'incent A. Smith,*‘ who devoted special atten- 
tion to the subject, even expressed the view that Kasia cannot possibly be identified 
with Kusinara. I may state at once that, though admitting the invalidity of some of 
the arguments adduced by Cunningham and Carlleyle, I cannot accept Mr. Smith’s 
negative conclusion. It seems to me that this author, while overestimating the value 
of Fa-Hien’s and Hiuen Tsiang’s figures for distances, underrates the demonstrative 
power of the colossal Nirvana statue of Kasia. 

Dr. Waddell’s observation that “ such images were usual at great relic shrines ” 
is nothing more than a hypothesis based on the occurrence of such images in Ceylon 
and Further India, and is hardly supported by Cunningham’s suggestion that the so- 
called nine-yard graves mark the positions of similar images in India proper. The fact 
remains that, though Buddha’s death is a favourite subject in Buddhist art, no other 
large-size statue of the dying Buddha has been found in any of the Indian sites exca- 
vated during the last century — a circumstance especially noteworthy if we remember 
the endless number of seated and standing Buddha images which crowd the museums 
of India. It is also remarkable to find this colossal image carved out of one block of 
stone on a spot where for miles around no stone is found and where it cannot have 
been erected but at considerable expense and labour. 

1 A. S. R., Vol. I, p. 76 ff. ’ 

2 A. S. R., Vol. XVIII, p. 55 ff. and XXII, p. 16 ff. 

^ Si-}u-ki (transl. Beal), Vol. II, p. 32. 

The remains near Kasia, Allahabad, 1896, and J. R. A. S. (1902), p, 139 ff. See also Dr. W. Hoey, 
J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIX, Pt. I, 74 ff., and LXX, Pt. I, p, 29!. 
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The great holiness attaching to the site is not only proved by the number of 
sanctuaries grouped around the Nirvana temple, but is emphasised b}^ the absence 
of any large city site in the immediate neighbourhood. Thus one of Mr. Smith’s 
arguments against the identification may be adduced in its favour. All accounts 
agree that Kusinara (unknown to Brahmanical literature) derived its importance solely 
from its association with Buddha’s death. Our oldest source^ calls it “a small wattle 
and daub town, a town in the midst of the jungle, a branch township.” The fact that 
no trace is now visible above ground of a small country town which the Chinese 
pilgrims found in ruins, need, in my opinion, as little excite our w'onder, as the 
disappearance of the river which separated it from the sacred sal grove in which: 
Buddha died. 

Mr. V. A. Smith fully recognised the Importance of the Buddhist site near Kasia, 
apart from its supposed identity with the scene of Buddha’s death. It was on his 
recommendation that the Government of the United Provinces sanctioned a sum of 
R 1,000 for the excavation of the mound known as Matha Knar ka Kot,“ the centre of 
which is occupied by the temple of the dying Buddha. It was decided that the 
Provincial Archaeological Surveyor, Mr. Edmund Smith, would conduct the opera- 
tions. But his lamented death, and the prolonged vacancy following it, prevented the 
work from being taken in hand for several years. On Mr. Marshall’s recommendation, 
the Local Government decided that I should superintend the proposed excavations. 
On the 28th November 1904, the work was started, and, but for the Christmas recess, 
continued till the 28th February 1905. Of the sum sanctioned R998 were spent. 

My Assistant, P. Hirananda, took an equal share in the supervision of the excava- 
tions during the first month. After Christmas, P. Daya Ram, holder of an archeo- 
logical scholarship, who, with the consent of the Director General of Archeolog}'’, 
was temporarily attached to my staff, proved of much help in looking after the work 
and registering the daily finds. My clerk and head- draftsman also assisted, when 
necessary, in supervising the workmen. Babu Kashi Ram, Sub-Overseer, P. W. D., 
stationed at Kasia, was of great help to me in supplying labour and in many other 
respects. In the course of the work fourteen drawings were made and fifty-three photo- ' 
graphs taken by my two draftsmen and photographer. 


Summary of Excavations. 

It will be remembered that the two main buildings of the site, namely, the stupa 
(A) and temple (B) of the dying Buddha, had been completely excavated by Mr. 
Carlleyle, to whose account I refer. The excavation of the plinth on which these two- 
buildings are raised had yet to be completed, especially on the south side. An exca- 
vation of the plinth itself, as far as was feasible, revealed traces of earlier shrines 
which once stood on the site of the present temple. At some distance to the east 
of the great siiipa, a detached mound overgrown with vegetation marked the site of 


* u Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XI, p. loo. 

f -w ^ Cunningham s interpretation of Matha Kuar as “ the Dead Prince.” The alternate 

^ derivation from Sanskrit Mahasthdna, « a sacred place.” We may assume that this- 
designation, originally applied to the site, has been preserved in the name of the seated Buddha image 
worshipped in the immediate vicinity. «u*ige 
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a monument of considerable size, the nature of which had not yet been established 
by previous explorers. Mr. Smith surmised it to be a brick temple. This mound 
was completely excavated so as to leave little doubt that the remains it contained 
belong to a stufa (C) of an uncommon type. Between this building and the central 
group remnants of ancient walling were discovered, comprising a chamber (H), the 
early date of which is proved by the large size of the bricks, as well as by a find of 
coins, the only one made in the course of the excavations. The area south of 
the great stupa and Nirvana temple was completely excavated for a width of twenty 
yards from the building C above described, up to the bungalow built on the mound 
by Mr. Carlleyle. A great number of basements of small stupas of various shapes 
and sizes, besides some other monuments, came to light. The excavation to the 
north of the central group did not reveal any monuments of consequence except the 
basement of a stupa adjoining the north-west corner of the plinth Finally, the excava- 
tion of the large building D, which occupies the north-west portion of the mound, 
though not yet completed, confirmed the surmise of former explorers, as to its 
representing a Buddhist monastery {sangharama) . 

I wish now to describe in detail the various buildings exposed by this year’s 
excavations, which will at the same time afford an opportunity for noting the objects 
discovered in the course of the work. The finds were far less in number and signi- 
ficance than the importance of the site w'ould have led one to anticipate. This is 
perhaps due to the circumstance that the Buddhist sanctuaries of Kasia do not appear 
to have met with a violent end, but gradually fell into ruin, so that any objects 
of value which they may have contained, had been removed long before the site 
became buried and covered by forests. It was especially disappointing that but 
few inscribed, and no dated, documents were found. In the absence of the latter, it 
is mainly on internal evidence that a tentative history of these monuments can be 
based. 

Earlier Nirvana Temples. 

In the course of his excavation of the Nirvana temple (B) Mr Carlleyle^ noticed 
on three sides of this building remains of an earlier shrine. It is a much larger building, 
and therefore a fitter receptacle for the colossal Buddha image, which wholly fills the 
cella In which it is now placed, so as hardly to leave room for the processions of 
the faithful. There can be little doubt that the present clumsy building, restored 
by Mr. Carlleyle, belongs to the expiring days of Indian Buddhism and that the 
image was previously placed in the larger shrine. This may not only be inferred 
from the position of the image with regard to this temple, but also from the circum- 
stance, noted by Mr. Carlleyle, that the image had been previously mended : it must 
have become damaged in the ruin of the earlier shrine. 

A detailed description of the image would be out of place in the present paper ; 
but there is one point I wish to emphasise, as being of particular interest for the 
history of the buildings. In front of the couch of the dying Buddha there are three 
figures, the central one of which is seated cross-legged with its back turned 
towards the spectator.* Below this figure an inscription is found which was 


^ A. S. R., Vol. XVIII, p. 66. The outline of the building as shown on Plate V is inaccurate. 
* See a similar figure in the Nirvana sculpture on Plate L, Cave Templet, of India. 
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■deciphered by Dr. J. F. Fleet/ who assigns it to the end of the fifth century. From 
his wording one obtains the impression that the epigraph belongs solely to the 
figure below which it is engraved. It will therefore be well to point out that such 
a figure is universally found on representations of Buddha’s death. M. Foucher ^ 
has proposed to identify him with Subhadra, the Master’s last convert. There can 
be no doubt that not this figure alone, but the whole Nirvana image of which it 
forms an essential feature, is referred to in the inscription as the gift of the abbot 
Haribala, and on account of the character may be assigned to the end of the fifth 
century A.D. 



Now the question arises whether the earlier temple mentioned above is contem- 

por^eous with the image. Mr. Cousens informs me that the earliest temples 
with recessed corners like the one under discussion belong to the seventh or eighth 
century and that before that time they were square or rectangular in ground-plan » -nius 

At present rernnants of the temple with recessed corners exist only on two sides 
^2^., to the north ^d south of the present shrine. On the north side, the outline 
is-qmte distmct, but on the south the little that remains of that building forms a 

fggfasedma^ ^ appare ntly late date vLed over 

' Gupta inscriptions, Corpus Inscr. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 272. ~ 

» T art gr^co-boudhique du Gandhara, Vol. I, p. 567. 

is obvious from°AeremSnrr^^l^y^excavaLd" It in Western India, but it 

much earlier date than the seventh or eighth cltury.-Sd.* familiar form of building goes back to a very 
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its ruins. It is not clear from Mr. Carileyle’s account, what remains he found on 
the third or east side of the present temple. But it will be seen from the accompany- 
ing plan that, if it were to be restored here, so as to correspond to the northern 
and southern sides, its plan would overlap that of the siftpa, as it stands now. It follows 
that this building, if it existed at the same time with the earlier temple, must have 
been smaller in diameter. 

The excavations revealed the interesting fact that the plinth, on which both these 
buildings stand, contains remains of an earlier structure, characterised by a row of deep 
niches alternating with pilasters of carved bricks. A portion of this older plinth south 
of the temple entrance had been laid bare by Mr. Carlleyle, who, however, erroneously 
connected it with the earlier temple just referred to. {C/. Plate VllI a.) That there- 
can be no connection between the two buildings is evident from the position of two 
niches excavated by me to the north and south of the temple entrance. The plan both 
of the present and of the earlier temple overlaps these niches. Clearly the niches 
were filled and the plinth was extended to its present size in order to render the 
erection of the earlier temple possible. The early plinth with the niches is therefore 
anterior to the early temple, with the recessed comers. I may note also that these two 
buildings do not stand in the same axis. 

The niches of the earlier plinth once contained seated Buddha images of stucco, 
the remains of one of which was found in situ in the niche north of the temple 
entrance and under the north-west corner of the ante-chamber. In the corresponding" 
niche to the south, an object of no less interest was discovered, namely, a terra-cotta_ 
plaque (ht. 64 cm.) with the projecting figure of a Buddha seated cross-legged. 
Both arms are broken, but evidently the hands were joined in front of the breast, 

where the break is still visible. The attitude 



Fig. 2. 


must therefore have been that of expounding 
the sacred Law {dharmacakramudret). The- 
drapery, which is clearly indicated, covers 
both shoulders. The head was found detached 
and slightly injured. It has a rounded usmsa, 
but no urn a. The hair is arranged in curls 
turned to the right. The features are well 
moulded, the eyes large. The image must 
have been enclosed in a circular border, prob- 
ably meant for a halo. Only beneath the 
image a portion is preserved decorated with 
a row of miniature elephants carrying flowers 
and placed alternately horizontally and verti- 
cally. Along this border there runs an inscrip- 
tion greatly obliterated. Enough, however, 
remains to show that it is a votive inscription 
in the formula of the Gupta period and that 
the character is that of the fifth century A.D. 


This circumstance lends the find particular interest, as it clearly shows that 
the filhng of the niches and erection of the temple with recessed comers cannot have 
taken place before the fifth century. We may even say that presumably it happened 
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a considerable time afterwards, considering the condition in which the terra-cotta was 
found. The niches, as we saw, served the purpose of containing stucco Buddha 
figures. The plaque certainly did not belong to the niche in which it w'as found. Its 
rounded shape indicates that it belonged to some building ; possibly it filled a medallion 
over the temple entrance. If so, the natural conclusion would be that it formed part 
of that hypothetical earliest temple which originally contained the Nirvana image, and 
which consequently must have been built towards the end of the fifth century. 

It is a question of great interest, whether the earlier plinth with the niches can 
have belonged to this temple or formed part of some still earlier building. I feel inclined 
to assume the latter alternative, though my explorations have not yielded any conclu- 
sive proof. The following points, however, may be noticed. The rows of niches with 
Buddha figures separated by ornamental pilasters suggest a Buddhist stufa much 
more than a temple. On the stUfas of Gandhara this feature is commonly found’^ and 
it would seem that the Kasia building was ultimately derived from that country. Carved 
bricks of -the same type, now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, are said to originate 
from Ahichattra.^ They were discovered by Dr. Fuhrer, who assigns them to the first 
and second centuries B.C. This date seems somewhat too early, but they may 
belong to the Kusana period. 

The early plinth has a projection with an ornamental cornice ; on this was built 
the casing which forms the present plinth, except on the west side where the lower 
portion of the earlier plinth also was enclosed in the casing. Everywhere else the 
early plinth has now become exposed. It is noteworthy that at various points we find 
minor buildings partly engaged in the projecting part of the early plinth. These are 
•on the east, the stupas nos. i, 2 and 3 ; to the south, the stupa no. 6, and to the west, 
the stupa no. 12. To these may be added nos. 4 and 5 which, though detached 
from the plinth, are built on the same basement as nos. 2 and 3. Evidently these 
structures belong to an earlier date. But the presence of such votive stupas can only 
be explained by assuming that they surrounded some large-sized monument. Thus we 
are led to assume that the early plinth with its ornamental brickwork was preceded by 
some still earlier building, presumably a stupa, round which those minor monuments 
were erected. 

The conclusions arrived at can be summarised as follows. At an early date there 
-must have existed on the site of the Nirvana temple some important monument, pre- 
sumably a stupa, round which the votive stupas, noted above, were erected. Pre- 
sumably, in the Kusana period, another monument was erected on a double plinth 
which is still extant. In the lower projecting portion the surrounding minor build- 
inp then extant were partially enclosed. The upper portion had a row of niches 
with Buddha figures separated by pilasters, such as are found on Buddhist buildings 
in the Peshawar district. On the mins of this monument a temple, presumably rect- 
^angular in shape, was raised in the end of the fifth century to contain the Nirvana 
•image, made by order of the abbot Haribala, Two or three centuries later the temple 
with recessed comers was built. In order to find sufficient space for this building, 
the niches of the old plinth were bricked up and the plinth was encased and extended 


^ Fouciier op, p. 201, Fig- 8 t. 

® Annual Report of the Provincial Museum, Luchno-w, for the year ending 31st March 1892. 
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westward Finally, when the second temple had collapsed, a third shrine was built 
of rectangular shape and smaller dimensions. This is the temple discovered and 
restored by Mr Carlleyle. 

At the present stage of my explorations these conclusions will have to be con- 
sidered as tentative A further examination of the plinth may either confirm or modify 
them So much ]s certain, that on the spot of the Nirvana temple there have existed 
a series of buildings, one being raised over the ruins of the other. 

Building C. 

To the east of the stupa, Cunningham^ noticed a small detached mound, i6' 3" 
in height. In its top he made an excavation which he abandoned after reaching a 
depth of 4 3", as he found only broken bricks mixed with earth. Subsequently Mr. 
Carlleyle® made, in this mound, “ a sort of general superficial excavation ” from which 
he gathered the impression that it contained the remains of a terraced building. 
This impression, it will be seen, was correct, but from his equally superficial account 
it would seem that he found more than three terraces, “ culminating in what appeared 
to be a flat square of a small diameter.” This statement does not agree with the 
actual state of the remains as found by me, and is the more remarkable since Mr. 
Carlleyle evidently missed the lower of the two terraces of which the building 
actually consists. He gives the base of the mound to be 50' in diameter whereas 
the lowest terrace measures no less than 90'. After reading his note, it is surpris- 
ing to find that on his plan of the site, subsequently published, the centre of that 
eastern mound (which here is nearly 75' in diameter) is marked by a distinct plan of a 
temple-like building, some i g' square, of which no mention is made in the text. As 
the existing remains show no trace of such a structure, it may be questioned whether 
this is anything more than phantasy. This drawing, together with the discovery of 
a GaneSa image on this side of the stupa, possibly led Mr. Vincent Smith to the sup- 
position that the mound contained a temple. But neither this hypothesis, nor 
Mr. Carlleyle’s suggestion, that the stone pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang stood 
on the top of this mound, has been confirmed by my excavations. 

On the plan accompanying Mr. Smith’s report a moulded wall is shown along 
the western side of the mound, running north and south and connected with a flight 
of steps on its norch end. These remains, I understand, were excavated by 
Dr. Hoey. Of his operations no account is available to me, but I found the excavated 
portion exactly as shown on Mr. Smith’s plan. After widening out the old trenches, 
we continued them and thus obtained the outline of the building. In tracing the 
outer wall much inconvenience was caused by the injudicious way in which the debris 
of former excavations had been heaped up on the south-eastern portion of the mound. 

The wall, thus traced, was found to enclose a plinth 90' square, with a rectangular 
extension 16' wide along three-quarters of its north side. The west end of this 
extension, it will be seen, consists of the flight of steps already noted, which lead up 
to the low'er terrace. As to the outer wall itself, its foot is 5' below the level of the 
surrounding fields. On the south and east sides the outer wall is, as it were, distorted, 

~ 1 A. S. R., Vol I, p 78, Plate XXVI (c). 

» A S R., Vol. XVIII, p. 84 f 
» A. S. R., Vol. XXII, Plate III 
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andj at places, overhanging, owing to the pressure outward. It is much better 
preserved on the west side, probably owing to the vicinity of the stupa. Here it uses 
to its original height of 5', and is decoiated with three string coiiise*;, each consisting 
of two projecting courses of bricks, the uppei courses being bevelled in the lowest <ind 
uppermost mouldings. These project at a height of 2 \o" , 3^ and 4' lespeelm ly 
from the foot of the wall (see Plate IX, elevation CC). On the noith side, these 
string courses are only partially preserved between the noith-w'-est eoina ol the 
plinth and the steps Of the latter, four are still extant 

Upon the teirace formed by the plinth just dcsciibed theie rises a second and 
smaller terrace leaving a margin or procession path around its four side^ Its width 
IS about 12', but it vanes owing to the sides of the two terraces not being pjiallel. A 
pavement of buck tiles, 1 1" square, is partly preserved along the innci wall. The noi- 
thern extension has also portions of buck pavement, the tiles being 9" b'v 8" and 7" 
The inner wall or plinth of the upper teirace is of a rather complicated consti action 
From It projects a moulded basement 3' wide and high From this the wall rist s 
to a height of some 3 That this was its original height may beinfeired fiom a sene** 
of projecting pilasters 2' 4" high, placed at equal distances, and resting on th( base- 
ment Only one specimen, m the centre of the northern wall, is almost entire, and 
may be described thus The lower portion of its shaft, which rests on the bisemeni 
of the wall, consists of five rectangular bricks, in courses one upon anotliei, the upper 

portion of the shaft of four bricks with chamfered corneis, and the neck of om 
semi-circular brick 


The capital must have consisted of three bricks, the middle one rectaiigulari 
enclosed between the broad sides of two others which were bevelled. But the upp(r- 
most of these three bricks is missing. It will be seen that these dwarf pilasters do not 
project direct from the face of the wall, but from the face of broad shallow buttresses 
That these buttresses were added to serve the definite purpose of support, seems 
highly probable, the present state of the wall, which is altogether out 0/ plumb 
showing their necessity. That they, as well as the bottom projection, were a later 
addition, or at least an afterthought, is evidenced by the circumstance that the lower 
part of the wall now masked by the latter is provided with mouldings. At its south- 
east corner, this wall was traced 3' below the level of the procession path Here the 
bricks were found to measure x 7'^ x 2", 

Along the west and south sides, the pilasters, just described, are no lono-ur 
extant the upper portion of the wall having entirely disappeared. On the east side the 
central portion of the wall still remains, with ten pilasters all incomplete, and displlced 
by the outward pressure. Towards the centre the pilasters are naturally ^some- 
what better preserved than towards the ends, where little more than them bases 

extant, but al^ except one. more or less injured. Originally the numbe^r of pilasters 
was probably the same on each side. As they are placed at distances of 
centre to centre, and the length of the wall each side is 6s', we may assul iat .her" 

« thJ cornet^ It L:: 

be surmised that these rows^^^st^ supported a plain cornice, of the 

^ U IS shoun semi-sircular on the drawing. 
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same section as the two preserved in the basement of the wall. It is true that along 
the foot of the wall portions of carved bricks were found. These certainly belong 
to a cornice, but my impression is that they belong to some earlier building. Their 
size, which must have been points to this conclusion, and also the fact that 

no such ornamental bricks are found in any part of the building except in the 
northern wall of the lower platform near the flight of steps where they are evidently 
not in situ. 

In the space enclosed within the pilastered walls, I did not succeed in tracing 
any distinct structural remains. But the enclosing walls suggest a third platform with 
a procession path on the four sides, and this supposition derives some additional 
support from the fact that, where the pilasters of the northern wall cease towards the 
east, there are distinct traces of a flight of steps. It will be noticed that by 
following thus the procession path from the lower steps one will circumambulate the 
enclosed space twice, keeping the centre of the mound always to the right. 

The question now arises, what sacred monument once stood in the centre of 
the mound and was thus reverently approached by the faithful ? Mr. Carlleyle while 
adopting Cunningham’s identification of Kasia with Kusinara suggested that it was 
the inscribed pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. Apart from the fact that memorial 
pillars were never, as far as I know, raised on such elaborate basements, there can 
be little doubt that the edifice in question is considerably later than the seventh century. 
From Hiuen Tsiang’s account it would, moreover, seem that the pillar stood in front 
of the temple of the dying Buddha. So much is certain that, though a wide trench 
was dug all along the outer walls of the building, no vestige of a pillar was found. 

That the top of the mound was once occupied by a temple as suggested by Mr^ 
Smith is hardly more probable. The succession of terraces with the continuous 
procession path, and the inner wall rvith its row of dwarf pilasters, would rather suggest 
a stupa, though, 1 admit, of an uncommon type. The condition of the interior of the 
mound points to the same conclusion. In its centre a pit was sunk 7' deep. The core 
was found to consist of irregular layers of bricks (9"''x 10") laid in mud. If my con- 
clusion is correct, the supposed stupa would, therefore, have been a memorial and not 
a relic-holding one, unless we must assume that it was robbed of its relics previously^ 
This certainly would account for the total disappearance of its dome and drum ; but 
unfortunately the remaining portion of the building does not help us (o arrive at an3r 

certainty. 


Building H. 

To the west of the steps, leading up to the lower terrace of the s/^/as-like- 
building just described, remains of walls were found enclosing a room of 8' 4" by 
9' 7". These walls, of which only three courses now remain, are i' 7" thick* 
The size of the bricks measuring 19" x 10" x 3'' and i8'''x 10'' x 2!*^, the largest type 
found on the Kasia site, shows that the building to which they belong dates back to 
an earlier period than the other monuments. Bricks of the same size have been found 
in the Piprahva stupa, I am therefore inclined to assign the remains in question to the 
Maurya period. This conclusion is confirmed by a find of coins, the only one made in 
the course of the excavations. It will be seen on the plan that the east wall of the 
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found. In the same wall I note the existence of three round holes evidently intended, 
to receive wooden bars. Two are placed i6' 4" from the south-east corner and at a dis- 
tance of f one over the other. They are 9" deep. The upper hole measures 5" by 
the lower one 4" by 4". The third hole is found 2' 10" west of the lower one 
and 12' 3" from the south-west corner of the shrine. It is likewise 4" in diameter 
and 9*^ deep. Presumably there existed a fourth hole f above the third one. But at 
this spot the wall ends. 

Access to the ancient shrine described here is obtained from the west through a 
doorway 5' 2" in width. The little that remains of it does not allow us to form an idea 
of its height and construction. In each of the two corners adjoining this entrance we 
found remains of a terra-cotta Buddha figure, seated on a lotus throne in the attitude of 
meditation {dhyanamudra). The original height of these figures including the 
pedestal must have been 4'. They rested partly on a low projection running along the 
south and west wall of the shrine and partly on upright bricks. {Cf. Plate XIV.) It 
will be seen that on the plan which accompanies Mr. Smith’s report the place of the 
shrine just described is occupied by the foundations of two square buildings. {Cf. 
Plate VI.) These placed on a level with the top of the large plinth, had to be 
demolished in order to reach the earlier remains they concealed. The larger one of 
these two structures (no. 1 1) was 28' square. Its north wall adjoined the plinth of the 
Nimma temple. Its walls, built of brickbats, were more than 6' thick, enclosing a 
room 16" square. This space was paved with brick tiles {ic^ x 8^" x if''), set in 
mud. . Nothing was found to indicate the purpose of this building, but from its position 
with regard to the Nirvana teihple it may be surmised that it was a store-house in 
which the implements required for worship were kept, such as nowadays are com- 
monly found adjoining important shrines. Its late date is evident from its level, 6' 
above that of the shrine F. At the time when it w'as built the debris must have 
reached up to the top of the large plinth. Probably it was contemporaneous with the 
present Nirvana temple. In the course of its demolition an inscribed clay seal, 
oblong in shape, was found, and half of a carved brick (5'' thick), presumably the 
capital of a pilaster. 

The other building, situated to the west of the former, and at a distance of 8' 
from the encasing wall of the temple plinth, is a stupa base, ii' 10" square, and 2' 8" 
high, built of bricks and fragments of bricks equal in size (14^-*' x 8f" x 2J" or 2") to- 
those of the earlier plinth which 1 propose to assign to the Kusana period. It is clear,. , 
however, that the building in question is built of old material and belongs to a much 
later da,te, its level being 5' 10'' above that ot the early temple plinth and shrine F. 

The space between the buildings just described and the earlier remains beneath 
was filled with a mass of fallen bricks measuring about 9" square. Deeper down, a., 
brick of IS*' X 9" X 2-' was found. Among the debris inside the early shrine F, there 
were numerous carved bricks. 

Stupas nos. 14 and igr — It will be seen that the group of buildings to the south . 
of the temple is enclosed within a wall i' 8-"' thick, of which only a few 

courses of masonry are now- extant. On both sides there is a concrete floor, the level. . 
of which is Ar¥ lower inside than outside the wall. At its foot a clay tablet ^ inscribed 

On the use of such tablets I-Tsing~A record of the Buddhist religion (,Takakusu), p. 151. 
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With the Hiiddhist creed^ ^.nd som.6 l3.r^G orn&niGntsl hneks were found. Tho sizo of 
the bricks, of which the wall is built, is lo'" x 6^" x 2'. The enclosure thus formed 
was entered from the south through an entrance 6' wide, opposite stupa no. 23. 
Further eastward hardly any trace of this wall is left. Presumably, however, the w^all 
was continued, and enclosed the whole group of monuments situated to the south of 
the plinth on which the temple and stupa of the Nirvana stand. 

Among the monuments placed between this wall and building F, there are two which 
deserve special notice, to wit, those marked nos. 14 and 19. No. 14 {cf, Plate XIII, 
Fig. 5) is a stupa basement 15' square at the ground-level, and is not only conspicuous 
by its size but still more by its decoration of carved brickwork. The subjoined drawing 
will replace a detailed description. It shows the building restored to its original state. 
For it was found leaning over to the south as if shaken by an earthquake, and 
deprived of several of its pilasters and of the greater portion of its cornice. The 
latter is only partially extant on the west side. But enough remains to render its 
restoration on paper possible. It is not so easy to decide what the superstructure 
was like. But presumably the basement was surmounted by a dome resting on a drum 
and decorated with a pinnacle of terra* cotta. Rings and cones of various shapes and 
sizes were found in considerable numbers in the course of the excavations. I presume 
that they belong to pinnacles once placed on the tops of stupas. A well, sunk in 
the centre of building no. 1 4, did not reveal any objects. Evidently this stupa was 
not reared to contain relics. I note in passing that in no. 13, due south of the large 
stupay a vessel was found which presented the appearance of a funeral urn, but did not 
contain any bones. Stupa \\q. 14 as shown on Plate XIV, Fig. 5, will convey some idea 
of the original aspect of the early plinth on which the temple and stupa of the 
Nirvana now stand. It is true that there the pilasters are of varying designs and 
alternate with Buddha figures placed in niches. Yet the similarity of decoration points 
to the same date. 

The other building, no. 19 (Plate XIII, Fig. 4), is likewise decorated with carved 
brickworlc, but of a much plainer type than that on the adjoining building just 
described. Its main peculiarity is its shape, which is circular in plan and not square, 
as is the case with all the other buildings of this group. It consists of a \ery low 
circular base with plain brackets supporting a heavy moulding. Over it rises a 
circular drum decorated with eight pilasters and a cornice of ornamental brickwork. 
This monument, like the others, can be nothing but a stupa originally surmounted 
by a dome and an ornamental pinnacle. Its date cannot be far removed from that of 
no. 14 just described. 

Among the remaining buildings of the southern group I wish to mention no. 6, 
a very complete specimen of a stupa which, as noted above, must date back to a time 
anterior to the construction of the early stupa plinth, in which it is partly engaged. 
It was excavated by Mr. Carlleyle and will be seen on the plan and elevation of the 
central group of buildings published in his report.^ The building with its very low 
drum and flat appearance represents an early type of stupa, not, however, the earliest 
type as exemplified by the Sanchi tope. In the present instance, we find the drum 
resting on a square basement (7' 8" x 7' 8") w’hich, as far as we know, is not round 

> A. S. R., Vol. XV III, Plates V and VI. 
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in the stupas of the Maurya period. The building* as shown on Mr. Carll(*yU* s 
plates, gives the impression of being complete. Yet it was found that under the 
concrete floor it has a lower basement slightly larger in size tluiu that (‘xposed 
previously. Whatever the date of this building may be, it must he earlier tliau the 

with ornamental brickwork described before, (Q^. Plate XIII. big i.) 

The only other building deserving special notice is no. lo whicli differs from thi^ 
surrounding monuments both in size and appearance It is nt‘arly 20' square at tlu‘ 
base. The lowest portion up to a height of 3^' consists of rough masoni*). The 
bricks vvhich are badly joined are of various but not very laigi‘ sizes, about yj, to 
in length on an average. Next follow^ six courses of very neat masonry (consisting ol 
well-joined bricks 9" by 8" in size. This part, which adds one foot to the height of 
the wall, does not stand straight on the lower portion. It is built in .siu'h a \\ay that 
at the north-east and south-west corner the corner line* is continued, but at tin* tw(j 


other corners it recedes for a distance of 5''. 

The uppermost part of the wall is, again, rough masonry ; th(‘ bricks, 7" by S'", in 
size, are laid in mud. At its highest point it measures 4}/, thus making tin* total 
height of the wall here 9'. This upper portion, however, is only (*xLant along th«^ 
east side, except for a gap wide, along the north side for a distance* of 2}/ from 
ihe north-east corner and along the south side, for a distance of 14 from tlu* 
south-east corner. On the west side, this uppermost portion of the nail is entir(*iy 
wanting ; of the central portion only three to four courses are preserved hen*. The 
interior of the building consists of solid brickwork up to the top of the C(‘nlral porii('m 
of the outer wall. Evidently this represents the original building, perhaps t he base- 
ment of a stupa, on which a building was afterwards raised, either a dwelling house or 
a store-room. From the rough construction of its walls it appears that it was not a 
temple or other sanctuary. 

This later building presumably belongs to the same period as the rough and 
irregular walling found all over the site either above or at the level of the mound. 
Presumably these structures were erected for temporary shelter or defence when after 
the final ruin of the convents and temples the site had become deserted and 
desolate. But the older portions of building no. 10 also must belong to a comparatively 
late date as is evident from the small size of the bricks and the use of carved bricks 


obtained from some more ancient monument. The lower rough portion of solid 
masonry was presumably the foundation on which the building proper was raised. 

A parallel instance of such super- construction is offered by a small square building, 
no. 9, consisting of a single room which is partly built on the top of a ruined sMpa. 


Monastery D. 

Mr. Carlleyle^ refers briefly in his report to a partial excavation of what he calls 
^the central highest part of the mound.'' The shape of the mound has since become 
considerably modified and its size reduced by encroachments of the agriculturists. 
At present the spot indicated by Mr. Carlleyle could be most conveniently called the 
north-west portion of the mound. The remains he discovered there are described as 
'* portions of the walls of some chamb ers, which appeared to have belonged to a 

‘ A. S. R., Vol. XXII, p 28 . 
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monastery, a portion of a pavement and a drain or water channel running through 
between the buildings.” Apparently some district officer continued the excavation of 
this edifice by tracing its outline all along its four sides and running two trenches 
through the interior. 

The recent excavations have confirmed Mr. Carlleyle’s conclusion as to the 
nature of this building. It is evidently a Buddhist monastery of the usual type, but 
of extraordinary size and of remarkably solid construction. We may compare the 
monastery of Sarnath, excavated by Major Kittoe,’^ which is similar in ground plan but 
much smaller in dimension. Whereas the latter building measures 107' square, the 
Kasia convent extends nearly 150' in both directions. W'^ith regard to the Sarnath 
building Cunningham remarks that, judging from the thickness of the walls, it could 
not have been less than three or four storeys in height. From the plan published by 
Kittoe, the outer walls appear to be 3', the inner 2' in width. But the walls of the 
convent of Kasia have more than double this thickness, as here the figures are 8-J' for 
the outer and 5' for the inner walls. In the present instance there is, therefore, even 
more reason to assume that the original building consisted of several storeys, an 
assumption which would well agree with the descriptions of such-like buildings in the 
itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims.® 

The building, as it stands now, consists of a large central courtyard, 87' square, 
with a corridor ® along its south and east side, whilst the remaining space is occupied 
by four rows each of seven rooms arranged along its outer walls. These rooms, which 
once must have accommodated the Buddhist friars, vary slightly in size, as will be seen 
from the accompanying plan of the site. The shape of most of them is nearly square, 
but the central rooms of the eastern and western rows are rectangular and larger in 
size. As far as the eastern row goes, this peculiarity can be accounted for by the 
circumstance that here the central chamber served the purpose of an entrance room. 
It is the side turned towards the temple of the Dying Buddha, where we may well expect 
the main entrance to the monastery which owed its origin to that sanctuary. More- 
over, it will be seen on the plan that the east wall of the convent has two rectangular 
projections of solid brickwork at a distance of 46^' and 45' from the north-east 
and south-east corners. They are 15' wide, and project about 18' from the face 
of the east wall. Evidently they are the remnants of two turrets which once flanked 
the entrance gate. 

Each cell was originally provided with a door opening on the central courtyard or,, 
in the case of the eastern and southern rows, on the corridors. These doors are 
invariably bricked up in such a manner that the regular masonry rests on a layer of 
fallen bricks and debris. The circumstance points to a restoration and second occupa- 
tion of the building. Apparently at a time when the edifice had become partially 
ruined it was considered necessary for some reason or other to brick up the doors of 
the lower storey. Possibly at the time when this happened the number of resident 
monks had been reduced to such a degree that only part of the rooms were required 
for their accommodation. They chose the more airy and salubrous upper storeys- 

^ Cf. Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol, I, p. 127, Plate XXXII, 

® Cf, Si-yu^ki, Vol. tl, pp. 102 and 168. 

3 Mention of corridors in Buddhist monasteries is made by I-tsing, op, cie„ p, 63. 
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and by bricking up the doors of the lower one tried to strengthen the tottering edilice. 
Whether my surmise be correct or not, there can be little doubt that the excellent 
preservation of this part of the building is mainly due to the measure refen ed lo 

The room adjoining the entrance room to the south has two niches in the south 
and north wall. They measure 2' 2" in width and 1' 7" in height and are 
15" deep Their top is built of overlapping bricks In the other rooms also 
which were excavated, except the entrance room, similar niches were found but not 
more than one in each room I-tsing’’ speaks of windows or niches especially made 
in the rooms of the priests to contain a holy image. Besides, they w'ere most 
probably used for the purpose of containing lamps according to the custom still 
prevalent in India In the excavation of the building a great number of small 
earthenware lamps were found. One of the rooms yielded an earthenware vessel 
of the same kind as the one referred to above which was found in siupd no 13. 
It did not contain any remains of bones. The only other finds worth mentioning 
are a small fragment of a stone with the figure of a lion evidently belonging to the 
throne {siwhcisdfKi) of a statuette, and an oval-shaped slightly convex disc of brass 
(29x2*4 cm.), presumably a portion of some ornament On the convex side 
there is in the upper half an indistinct object, perhaps a cctziyUf and in the lower 
half an inscription of four letters (ht. 0-7 cm.) in Gupta character of the fifth 
century, I read bha-ru-la 

It will be seen that the Monastery D has the same orientation as those monu- 
ments which we found to be anterior to the early plinth of the Nir-oana buildings, 
A and B, yet I feel inclined to assign it a date subsequent to this building, on account 
of the varying, but in general small, size of the bricks and the use of brickbats and of 
carved bricks obtained from the ruins of earlier buildings. At the present stage of the 
excavation it would be premature to attempt to fix its date more definitely. 

This year’s excavations have clearly showm that the Kasia remains have had a 
history far more extensive and intricate than was hitherto supposed. There existed 
buildings on the site at a very remote period, the earliest hitherto found apparently 
dating back to the time of the Mauryas. Later on there had been constant collapse and 
rebuilding ; one monument being raised over the ruins of another. This is true not 
only of the central sanctuary, but also of those numerous minor monuments of various 
sizes and shapes which stand crowded around it. These facts go far to prove the 
great holiness attaching to this site for many centuries in the eyes of the faithful. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


^ I'ts%ng. A YBCora of the Buddhtsi rehgton (Takakusu), p. 113. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH. 
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S ARNATH is situated some 4 miles north of Benares, not far from the high road 
to Ghazipur. A more direct route, of which traces are still extant, seems 
formerly to have connected the city with Sarnath. Starting from the centre of 
Benares near the PSchgangaghat, where Aurangzeb’s mosque now rises on the ruins 
of an ancient temple, this road led due north past Lat Bhairo and crossed the BamS 
river at Purana Pul, by a bridge, some remains of which can still be seen a little 
distance above the viaduct of the metre gauge railway to Qhazipur. At the end of 
the eighteenth century a ruined Mu gh al bridge of three spans occupied this site. As 
the nearer abutment had been damaged by floods, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the then 
R esident of Benares, had the bridge dismantled and used the stone for a new bridge 
over the same river near the present Bank of Bengal Some further materials for 
Duncan’s bridge, as we shall see later on, were obtained from the ruthless spoliation 
of the ancient Sarnath buildings 

Sarnath is the site of a once famous Buddhist establishment comprising a huge 

'' Vthara*' large monasteries and stupas^ besides innumerable small shrines, stupas, 

and other sacred buildings and objects. All the buildings of which remains have been 

discovered, testify to the sanctity of the place ; and, indeed, SamSth occupied a unique 
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position in the Buddhist world, for it was here that Gautama Buddha began lo Uarli Ids 
new doctrine. Leaving Gaya and the sacred Bodhi trt‘e, under which ht h.id 
attained enlightenment, he came straight to Benares, to reveal his dortriiK alioul 
suffering and its cessation. He was then 36 years of age. x\t SarnrUh he fouudt d 
his first community and afterwards spent many a rainy se^ason in naiiemiiit tiun' 
Nothing has, so far, been discovered at Sarnath previous to the reign of A'^oka, 
the great patron of Buddhism, to whom this religion owes as much as Chiislianity 
does to Constantine. 

Sarnath was known to the Buddhists as the Mrgadava or Deer-park, for such it 
was before being presented to the founder of the religion As it was in the Dt t r-p<irk 
that the doctrine was first promulgated, or, as the Buddhists express it, the “ win tl of 
the law was first turned,” the seal or symbol of the ancient Sarnath eommunitv ap- 
propriately took the form of a wheel flanked by two couchant anU‘lopes or deei. This 
device seems to have been adopted in later times as a general Buddhist c mbh*m. 
Cunningham discovered the wheel-and-deer symbol at Bodh-Ga)a and I'lsewhiTe and 
it is found on the copper plates of tlie Pala kings of Magadha and Bihar, and on tht‘ 
later farinimana seals at Kasia. It is curious to note that it is still m use at the 
present day in the armorial device of the Dalai Lama of Thibet, whose palace* at Lhasa, 
the famous Polala, displays it emblazoned on its walL^ 

Sarnath is also claimed by the Jains as one of their sacred sites. A prominent 
feature of the locality is a modern Jain temple of the Digambara sect, erected m 
A.D, 1 824 (see inscription on pedestal of image), in honour of the eleventh Tfrthanikara, 
Sri Am^anatha, who is said to have lived as an ascetic and to have become an arhat 


Ihe 


at Sirhhapuri, the modern Singhpur, a village to the north-west of Sarnath, x. 
temple contains the foot-prints and a white marble image of Amsanaiha, identified by 
the rhinoceros carved on the seat as his cognizance. In a Jain mansucript, the 
Tirthakalpa by Jinaprabhasuri, dated Samvat 1669 or 1612 A.D., Benares is 
mentioned as a place of pilgrimage, and, near it, at a locality called Dharmcksa, is 
said to have been a famous Bodhisattva sanctuary. This can only refer to the 
locaHty of Sarnath, where the great Buddhist stupa is still known as Dhamck. Mr. A, 
Venis, who kindly verified this reference for me, renders the word Dharmek^a as “ the 
pondering of the law,” a very appropriate name for the place where the wdieel of the 
law was first turned. It is interesting to have manuscript evidence that early in the 
seventeenth century A.D. the locality was known by the name of Dharmeksa, and one 
cannot hut connect with this the word Dhamek, the current name for the building which 
^ suggest may be identified with the Bodhisattva stupa. 

T, jPf Dey-Parl' was one of the four chief places of pilgrimage connected with 
Buddha s life, the other three being Kapilavastu, the scene of his birth ; Gaya, where 
he attained to Buddha-hood ; and Kuganagara, where he died. The Emperor ASoka 
set up agr^t siUfa at Sarnath, and a stone pillar probably to mark the spot where 
Budoha delivered his first discourse. Centuries later the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian 
who traversed the whole of Northern India between 400 and 4,1 A.D., found foiw 
large towers at fee D^r-park and two monasteries with monks residing in them.^ 
— 12 • ■■ Hiuen Thsang, another Chinese pilgrim, sa w hundreds of smaller 

‘ Wadddl, Uma and ,ts Uya,ni>,. p. 307. ’ Legge, TramU of Fa-Hu:,. p. 95. 
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shrines and stupas^ and a great Vthara^ some 200 feet high, its roof crowned with what 
he calls a golden amra fruit^ and in its midst a statue of the Lord Buddha, turning 
the wheel of the law. He also found some 1,500 priests studying the “ Little 
Vehicle ” and was shown the sacred vestiges and memorials of the Buddhas of by- 
gone ages.* I-tsing, who visited India shortly afterwards, mentions a corridor at the 
Deer-park “ where the World-honoured used to walk.” When leaving China for 
India he exclaimed ; — “ I would sometimes direct my thoughts far away to the Deer- 
parkV’ ^rom which we may conclude that Sarnath was then still a famous place of 
pilgrimage. How long this state lasted is not known, but the inscriptions found there 
extending to the twelfth century A.D. show that the connection of Sarnath with 
Buddhism was still remembered at that date. 

Whatever may have caused the break-up of the Buddhist community at Sarnath, 
the condition of the excavated ruins leaves little doubt that a violent catastrophe 
accompanied by wilful destruction and plunder overtook the place. Time and further 
depredations, in the course of succeeding centuries, completed the work of ruin ; until, 
with the exception of the Dhamek tower, mentioned above, all the remains were buried 
under high mounds of their own accumulated debris. The very name and object of 
the place were forgotten, when a chance discovery at the close of the eighteenth 
century drew public attention to the ruins and led to their subsequent exploration. 
The discovery referred to was made by the workmen of Jagat Singh, the Diwan of 
Raja Chet Singh of Benares. While digging for bricks and stones for the construc- 
tion of Jagat Singh’s house in Benares, they accidentally struck upon the treasure 
chamber of a great brick sfitpa and rifled it of its contents. Most of the treasure 
seems to have been disposed of by the finders, but a green marble casket with a few- 
charred bones, pearls, rubies, and gold leaves found its way into the hands of Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan.^ 


^ Fergusson, Indian Architecture, p. 222. ® Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 45 et seq, 

*I-Tsing, Buddhist religion translated by Takakusu. P. XXIX. 

* His account of the discovery is given in Vol. V of the Asiatic Researches, p. 131. As this is the first 
reference to Sarnath by a European, and not easily accessible, it is quoted here in full : “ I herewith beg leave 
to deliver to the Society a stone and a marble vessel, found the one within the other, in the month of Janu.iry 
1794, by the people employed by Baboo Jagat Singh in digging for stojies from the subterraneous materials of 
some extensive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple called Sarnauth, at the distance of about 4 miles to 
the northward of the present city of Benares. In the innermost of these cases (which were discovered after 
digging to a depth of 18 hauts or cubits under the siirfare) were found a few human bones, that were committed 
to the Ganges and some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no value, which cannot be better disposed 
of than by continuing in the receptacle in which they must have so long remained, and been placed upon an 
occasion on which there are several opinions amongst the natives of that district. The first, that the bones found 
along with them, may be those of the consort of some former rajah or prince, who, having devoted herself to the 
flames on the death of her husband, or on some other emergency, her relatives may have made (as is said not to 
be unprecedented) this deposit of her remains as a permanent place of lodgement, whilst others have suggested 
that the remains of the deceased may have probably only been thus temporarily disposed of till a proper time or 
oooortunity should arrive of committing them to the Ganges, as is usually observed in respect of these pusspa 
or flowers, a term by which the Hindus affect to distinguish those residuary vestiges of their friends dying natural 

deaths that are not consumed by the fire, to which their corpses are generally exposed according to the tenets of 


their religion. 

But I am myself inclined to give the preference to a conclusion differing from either of the two former, vie., 
that the bones found in these urns must belong to one of the worshippers of Buddha, a set of Indian heretics, who 
having no reverence for the Ganges, used to deposit their remains in the earth, instead of committing them to 
that river, a surmise that seems strongly corroborated by the circumstances of a statue ov idol of Buddlia having 
been found in the same place underground and on the same occasion with the discovery of the urns in question* 
on which was an inscription, as per the accompanying copy of the ori^nal, ascertaining that a temple had between 
700 or 800 years ago been constructed here for the worship of that deity.” 


€2 


ARCII/EOLOGICAL RFPORT. 


The inner marble casket has disappeared, but the outer stone box was left in its. 
original position where it was rediscovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1835. 
He sent it to the Bengal Asiatic Society, and it is now in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta. The Buddha image referred to in the footnote was recovered in 1849 
Major Kittoe from Jagat Singh’s house at Jagatganj ^ Only the broken base of it is 
left, but fortunately the inscription, which is very important, is still legible* 1 his 
fragment, along with several other sculptures originally collected by Major Kittoi* at 
the Queen’s College in Benares, have now found their way to the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum, where they have been arranged and described by Dr. Vogel.'* 

It would seem that the first impulse to Buddhist Archaeology was thus given a 
happy accident. Local enthusiasts explored the ruins and cairied away cart-loads ot 
images and terra-cotta tiles, all of which found their way into private collections and 
were thus lost to science An account of these early excavations is given by Sir y\ 
Cunningham in Vol I of the Arch ssologi cal Survey Reports to which the r<*adi.r 
should refer for fuller particulars The first reported exploration of the ruins is by 
Colonel C, Mackenzie in 1815. Next came General Cunningham in 1835-36 w'ith tin* 
excavation of a monastery (L on site plan, Plate XV) and a temple M near which In* 
found a large store of images. These he presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

j- 



we aLeTf T- “ y’® Calcutta. The next reported excavations 
a]Or Markham K ittoe, 1S48-52, who was then holding the position of 

^ n~' _ m ^ — — “ — 


^ Kitloe, Volume of Dra-mtii^, Pi IX 


* A, S. R,, 1903-4, p. 202. 
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“ Archeological Enquirer ” to Government, and was designing and constructing the 
Queen’s College at Benares. He exposed the foundations of numerous stupas and 
shrines round the Dhamek tower, excavated a building N supposed to be a hospital, 
north of the Jain temple, and commenced clearing a large monastery O, west of the 
Jain temple Unfortunately, he died before publishing an account of his discoveries. 
This is all the more to be regretted as he was a painstaking and a keen observer, and 
the mass of materials collected by him is known to have been very great. His notes 
and memoranda have been lost,^ bijt a large volume of his drawings is still extant in 
the India Office Library. It contains 165 finished plates, 1^' x lo^"^, of sculptures and 
architectural details, of which the first 35 are marked as coming from Sarnath 

In the construction of Queen’s College (1848-52) Major Kittoe unfortunately did 
not scruple to use stones from the ruins at Bakariya Kund® and Sarnath. At the 
latter place one may still see mouldings of Gothic design shaped by his workmen for 
use in the College. It is a pity that want of funds drove him to this expedient, but 
there is no doubt that he was careful in preserving all sculptures and carvings of the 
better kind. These he collected at the College together with some images recovered 
from Jagat Singh’s house, from the Rajghat Fort and other parts of Benares, or 
brought from Gaya and other localities in Bihar. A good many of these have since 
been sent to the Provincial Museum at Lucknow, while a few have found a resting-place 
in a local museum erected for them at Sarnath, Major Kittoe’ s excavations 
of the monastery west of the Jain temple were continued by Mr. E. Thomas,® C.S., 
and afterwards by Dr. F. Hall of Queen’s College, who collected a number of sculp- 
tures and small objects, of which a list is given on p. 396 of the Asiatic Society’s 
Researches of 1856. The remains of this collection are now placed at the Sarnath 
Museum. Dr. Butler obtained permission^ to continue Dr. Hall’s excavations, but, 
if he did so, no account of them survives. About 1865 Mr. C. Horn, C.S., explored 
Sarnath, and his finds went to the Indian Museum, Calcutta.® There is also mention 
of Mr. Rivett-Carnac, c.s., digging up a Buddha image at Sarnath in 1877, but it is 
not known what became of it.® 

The above is a summary of the known excavations. Besides these, there must 
have been many more, unauthorized and unrecorded, undertaken by irresponsible 
curio-hunters, to whom the locality offered great temptations, while there was no check 
on their depredations. We know, for instance, of Sarnath sculptures in the British 
Museum which must have come from private collections. These are now, fortunately, 
preserved, but for every one of them many more must have been destroyed or lost 
sight of. In 1856 the Government acquired the site at Sarnath with the ruins from a 
Mr. Fergusson, an indigo planter, but it was not till November 1900, when the 
sculptures were sent back to Sarnath, that a Chaukidar was appointed to take care of 
the museum and grounds. 

The wealth of antiquarian objects and curios that was to be found at Sarnath, for 
the mere picking up, may be gathered from some references to the subject by 
Cunningham and Kittoe. The former, when speaking of the Mahabodhi temple at 

3 '^herring, Sacred City, p -zs. 

< Proc. A. S\ B , 1856, p. 3 q6. 

® Proc. A. S. B., 1878, p. 68. 


^ A. S, R , Vol. T, p. 124. 

’ Proc. AS B,,i 854, p. 469. 

* Anderson, Museum Catalogue, p 26. 
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Bodh-Gaya/ writes “ The same countless number of small stfifas was found by Kiltoe 
and myself around the great stilfa of Dhamek, Benares. Hut thcTe were hundrc*ds of 
thousands of even smaller offerings in the shape of little clay stfipas^ both bak(‘d and 
unbaked, from two or three inches in height, to the size of a walnut. Scores, and 
sometimes even hundreds, of these miniature stilptxs were found inside tht^ larger 
siupas enclosing small clay seals. I have made similar finds at othtT places, and these 
small stupas would appear to have been the common form of memorial for thf‘ poorer 
pilgrims.^’ 

It is sad to think that all this multitude of interesting objects should have entiridy 
disappeared. Probably their very abundance was partially the cause of tlu*ir destruc- 
tion, as it did not seem necessary to preserve what was so plentiful. As instances of 
ruthless spoliation, Sherring mentions, that, in the erection of one of the bridges over 
the river Barna, "viz., Duncan’s bridge, already spoken of, forty-eight statut*s and 
other sculptured stones were removed from Sarnath and thrown into the river, to scTve 
as a breakwater to the piers ; and that, in the erection of the second bridge, tlu‘ iron one, 
from fifty to sixty cart-loads of stones from the Sarnath buildings were employed.”" 

Cunningham tells us: — “My excavations at Sarnath were brought to a close 
suddenly by my removal to Calcutta. Luckily I had prepared plans of the buildings 
while the exhumation was going on, for nothing whatever now remains of all my 
excavations, every stone and every brick having been removed long ago.”* 

The same fate seems to have overtaken all the subsequent excavations detailed 
above. All portable antiquities were removed by the excavators, and the exposed 
ruins and carved stones were left an easy prey to those in search of building materials. 
The last great spoliation took place some ten years ago when the narrow gauge railway 
was taken past Sarnath, and created a great demand for bricks and stones, to be 
broken up for railway ballast. That the great Dhamek stupa escaped as well as it did, 
is solely due to its massive construction of huge stones, each attached to its 
neighbours by iron cramps. Even so, a great part of its facing was removed by Jagat 
Singh, ^ and the rest bears marks of violent attempts to displace the stones. We may 
safely assume that only regard for the memorial tower, erected on it by the Emperor 
Akbar, saved the Chaukhapdi from destruction. But for that, its bricks would have 
long ago found their way to the neighbouring villages. 

In writing this report at a distance from Benares, I have been obliged to make 
frequent references and I would acknowledge my obligation to Rai Bahadur B. B. 
Chakravarti, Executive Engineer, Benares, for his ready assistance at this period as 
well as during the course of the excavations. 

Dr. ]. Ph. Vogel has furnished me with the readings of the inscriptions discussed 
in the course of this paper, and is largely responsible for the note on the sculptures 
and inscriptions given beneath. 

EXCAVATIONS IN 1905. 

For the position of the buildings already more or less thoroughly explored the 
reader must be referred to the plan on Plate XV. These include two monasteries L 

^ Cunningham, MaiiahodU, p. 46. 

* A. S,R^ Vol. I, p. 124. 


® Sherring, Sacred City, p, 25. 
* A. S. R.t Vol. I, p. 1 19, 
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and O, a so-called hospital N, a temple M, and the ground round the Dhamek stupa 
J. The stupa K had, indeed, been destroyed by Jagat Singh and a trench had been 
dug all round its foundation by Cunningham, but the ground near it had never been 
systematically cleared. The surface of the mound to the north showed signs of 
previous disturbance, but the hard conglomerate of bricks and clay, of which it 
consisted, had successfully resisted deeper digging. The few crumbling bricks 
which could be obtained near the surface, had evidently not offered sufficient tempta- 
tion, as plenty of good stone could be had, without the trouble of digging, from 
the pillared halls of the neighbouring monastic buildings already cleared by previous 
explorers. 

This, then, was the locality which I selected for the scene of my operations. 
Plate XVI gives a detailed index plan of the excavations. The first structure 
excavated was the stupa K, known as the Jagat Singh stupa^ with its con- 
centric rings of brickwork shown in PI. XVII. The diameter of the innermost 
ring, which can be traced at the bottom, measures 44^ 3'^ and that of another ring 
55^ 3^^ » as the whole core of th.Q stupa has gone, one cannot say for certain 

whether the 44' 3'' ring is really the 
original innermost ring, or whether there 
was another smaller one inside it. On 
examining the surrounding wall from the 
inside it will be noticed that the upper 
part is coved or overhanging. This is 
due to its following the dome shape of 
the stUpa^ over which it was built. One 
may also notice remains of layers of 
concrete in the brickwork, for instance 
on the south-west side, 5' 3" above the 
' level of the foundations. This is no 
doubt the remains of the concrete floor 
Fig. 3- or terrace surrounding some inner stupa 

no longer existing. Sherring noticed this concrete, but was unable to suggest 
any explanation.^ It is, however, easily enough accounted for, when one remembers 
that in process of time, as shell after shell was added to the stupa, the ground rose 
and the floors of the later structures would thus be considerably above the original 
floor level. As a matter of fact I found, when digging on the outside of the stupa 
wall, that the lowest floor was 7' 3" below the terrace now exposed just above the 
ground. It should be noted that the latter is not the last terrace, for traces of others 
are found above it. The accompanying sketch, figure 3, may help to elucidate the above 
description of the growth of a stupa such as this. The same process may be noticed in 
some of the smaller stupas. What remains of the brickwork consists throughout of 
large bricks laid in clay mortar. Lime does not appear to have been used for mortar 
at that early period. We only find it in concrete and the plaster used on the outside 
face of the brickwork. Bricks were always embedded in clay, and stones were laid 
-dry, sometimes held together by iron cramps as in the Dhamek tower. 

The bricks in the stupa vary in different parts from 20" x 3V" x 2^" to 



^ Sherring, Sacred City, p. 449* 
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i3"x I2j"x3". Great differences in size sometimes occur in the same part of the 
brickwork, in the lower innermost ring on the west side of the pit, are 

bricks 2o"x alternating in different layers with bricks I3j"x3". In 

the next outer ring 1 found bricks 15V" x I2j"x3j-". 'Ihe ring beyond this had 
radiating bricks 16^" x of which the width of 15'^ decreased to 13J" radiating 

from the centre of the In the high outer shell, the bricks varied from 

i8''xi3''x 3'' to i6''xiii''x3''. A wall apparently erected at a much later period 
on the upper terrace contains bricks g"xg"x'2," and the outermost terrace wall 
on top is built of bricks 8"x6''x 2^". For the sake of comparison, I may mention 
that the Piprahwa stupa, excavated by Mr. W. C. Peppe, yielded bricks i6"x lol" x'^" 
and 15" X 10" X 3V 

The excavations were begun by digging a trench outside the stupa in the hope of 
laying bare the plinth above the floor At a considerable depth down I came upon 
a concrete floor and was much puzzled by the outer brickwork above being all rough 
and irregularly laid. It was not till afterwards that I discovered another floor above 
and realised that I had only been looking at the foundations of the outer casing or 
last addition to the stupa. 

Not a vestige was left of any architectural feature in the base or plinth of the 

wall.^ Kittoe and 1 homas had, it appears, been before me in digging round the stupa^, 

and in doing so had cut through the upper concrete floor, so that I missed it. The 

low'er floor, 7^ feet down, must have been a broad terrace surrounding the stupa at an 

early period, on which the later additions were founded This lower floor apparently 

runs all round the stupa at a height of two feet above the bottom of the foundations 

and consists of five inches of concrete laid over nineteen inches of brickwork in six 
layers. 


I next carried a trial trench at the level of the lower floor from the centre of the 
stupa straight to the west, until I came out on the bank above the lake. In doing so 
I met with remains of ancient brick walls constructed of bricks 18'' x 9" x 3^" and 
exposed several small brick stupas at various levels below the present ground 

fr. cross-bars of a stone rail. Some more of 'these and 

^ents of r^l piltes were found afterwards near the ASoka column and adjacent 
shnne some built into later structures. Three of the pillars bear short donative 
inscnptions (see list of inscriptionsNos.il, III, and IV) in the Maurya character 

iunrd^hVr;^ ^ -- 

This inscription (No. XI) consists of four lines reading— 

1. ^^y<3dharmmo-ya{m) paiy^amopa’^ 

2. sika*Sulaksmana-[ya'\ mUla 

[Bha'\ gavato Buddhasya 

4. pradlpah. 

[templeTof’ZlJrfMa lay-member at the chief 

we may infer that many centuries after the 


-S. A, S,, i8y8, p. 573, 


Am S, /?„ Vol. I, p, J16. 
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construction of the railing this pillar was set up as a lamp post. Finally it was used 
as a building stone ; as may be gathered from two mortice holes one of which has 
destroyed the first half of the third line of the later record. At the bottom of the 
stone some letters of the same period may also be traced. 

1 next proceeded cutting north of the stufa, and it was then that I came upon 
traces of the upper concrete terrace round it. 1 then stopped digging deeper down and 
determined to clear only above the level of this terrace which seemed to mark an 
epoch in the history of the building here, for it nearly coincided in level with the 
great terrace round the large shrine, east of the A§oka column. Some remains of 
buildings were met with above this level but nothing of importance. 

As PI. XVI shows, I laid bare the remains of many small brick stupas all 
round the great brick stupa and recovered a few sculptures, but as the ground had 
been previously disturbed, there were not many portable antiquities left near the 
large stupa. South of it may be seen a debris mound thrown up by previous explorers 
which I would have cleared had time permitted. The trench outside the stupa and 
the one going west from it I had filled up again to the ground level. All the spoil 
earth from these and the rest of my excavations was thrown down the bank west 
of the stupa and A§oka column, with the exception of a small quantity, w'hich was 
spread over some low ground north of the Museum. 

Proceeding northward I extended my operations to the mound adjoining the 
large brick stupa^ and laid bare the shrine marked P on Plates XV and XVI. A 
separate plan of this temple is given on Plate XVI 11 , from which it may be seen that it 
forms a square, each side of which measures about 68 feet in length. Porticos project 
from the four sides making the plan a regular Greek cross. A headless Buddtia image 
was found in a chapel, on the south side, but I do not think that this was the original 
image in this shrine, as it looks much too small for its position. In two other chapels 
on the north and west sides, only the pedestals or thrones are left, the images them- 
selves have disappeared. The shrine is surrounded by a concrete floor at about the 
same level and therefore perhaps of about the same age as the floor round the brick 
stupa described above. The ruins of the shrine rise to about 15 feet above this concrete 
terrace. The foundation or lower parts of the walls is faced with stones, many of 
which are carved stones taken from older buildings and placed irregularly in the plinth 
of this structure. A few of the stones bear letters, some of which at the south-west 
side now appear upside down, as if the stone had been placed the wrong way up by 

accident. 

Since its original construction, the shrine has undergone considerable changes, 
but it is in too ruined a condition now to enable us to say what these were and what was 
its original plan. We can, however, tell with certainty that a large portion of the 
interior has been built up at a later time, possibly to help in upholding the roof. 

The bricks used in the foundations and outer wall of the shrine vary front 
15F X 9V' X ^ ^ bricks in the interior additions average 

about 14!'^ X X 2J . 

Plates XVlll and XIX give the plan, elevation, and section of the ruins. As the 
plan shows, the walls were enormously thick and evidently intended to carry a massive 
and lofty superstructure. With the exception of the plinth facing, the jambs and 
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architraves of the chapel entrances, and the columns at the porch and in tin front of the 
image, all the masonry is of bricks laid in clay and plastered outside with k.mk.ir lime , 
which’ was afterwards whitewashed There are traces of colour decoration i.nch r the' 
whitewash and the carved door jambs were coloured a dark rtd-biown tint 

When clearing the south chapel, the top of a stone railing bee ame visible above 
the floor, and on following it up, a small was disclosed with a plain sttme railing 

forming a square fence round it. The plan and cross section of the shrine show the- 
position of this little stiipa which is built up in the foundation and nail oi the south 
chapel, and therefore of earlier date than the main structure. A short votive- inse nption 
on one of the stones places the erection of the railing in or before the first centurv 
B.C. The inscription consists of only one line 15" long, middle de slro}td, <ind he gin- 
ning indistinct: Aca\rya*'\nam sarvvastzvadmam. . . . parioahetavam Homage- 
of the masters of the Sarvastivadin sect . . 

The fa9ade of the south chapel and the stone door jambs are leaning outu.irds, 
which may be the result of the roof falling in this direction when it was de inohshi d 
But that structural weakness had shown itself before then, is proved by the brick w.ills 
■built up within the chamber and doorway. The bricks in these additions, measuring 
io|" X X 2Y, are of much later date than the main structure and prove that a 
considerable interval must have elapsed between the erection of the building and this 
last repair. In the chamber was found a headless Buddha image standing on a low 
pedestal quite unlike the ones in the other two chapels. The bricks used in this 
pedestal measure 10" x 9^" x 2-|", which would seem to indicate about the same date 
as the later additions to the chapel. The pedestal being of later date, we may 
assume the image also to have been put up later, in place of an earlier one — a surmise 
which is borne out by the appearance of the statue. 


Asoka Column. 

A short distance to the wiest of the shrine were found the stump and fragments 
of a large round column. First the lion capital was exhumed close to the western wall 
of the shrine, next some fragments of the shaft, and lastly, the stump of the column 
in situ, protruding slightly above the concrete terrace. On clearing the debris 
from above the stump, I noticed a few letters in early characters. The concrete was 
broken through and a long inscription exposed to view, which later examination 
proved to be an A^oka edict. The fracture of the column had taken place immedi- 
ately above the concrete terrace : with it, unfortunately, the first two lines were 
broken up into tiny fragments and nearly all lost. To judge from appearances, the 
column must have been battered down and violently thrown against the shrine. Two 
of the lion he.ads of the capital, which apparently struck the building, were broken 
and pieces of the shaft were lying scattered around. 

On continuing the excavation down to the bottom of the column, a stone pave- 
ment was laid bare some 3^ below the upper concrete terrace. 

' As 'svill be seen from Plate XXXII, No IX, the inscription consists of two distinct parts in difierent 
characters The beginning belongs to the third or fourth century A. D The final portion, parigahe tdvam, is 
olderby about four centuries It appears that the f rst part of the earlier inscription has been erased and 
-a different beginning substituted — [S. K ] 
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Beneath the stone pavement several layers of concrete and kankar were cut 
through, until, at a depth of 5' 8" below the upper concrete terrace, a lower floor was 
reached.^ It was found to be 1 5^' thick and consisted of five layers of large bricks. 
The size of these bricks is 16" x ii" x 2^." In this floor were found, embedded in 
their original positions, parts of six stone railing posts and two cross rails ornamented 
with rosettes. The fragments bear no inscription but are beautifully carved. Further 
down, at a depth of 1 7' below the concrete terrace, the foot of the column was reached, 
resting on a large flat stone 8 x 6' x 18". It is impossible now to say what the exact 
height of the column may have been as some parts of the shaft are missing. From the 
original floor level the shaft of the column measured about 27-1' in height and it tapered 
from 2' 4" diameter at the bottom to i' 10" diameter at the top. Above the shaft came 
the bell-and-lion capital, 7' in height, and finally a stone wheel, 2' g" in diameter. 
So the total height above the original ground level was about 37', besides which it 
extended 1 2|' below ground. Hiuen Thsang gives the height of the column seen by 
him as 70', but, as has already been noticed, his estimates of height cannot be relied 
upon. The shaft consisted of one piece, 38^' long, of which the lower 7^' underground 
were 3'|'' in diameter and left rough, while the portion above ground was highly 
polished justifying Hiuen Thsang’s description. 

The capital {vide Plate XX) measures 7' in height. It was originally one piece 
of stone, but is now broken across just above the bell. As the photograph 
shows, it is surmounted by four magnificent lions standing back to back and in their 
middle was a large stone wheel, the sacred dharmacakra symbol. A few fragments 
of the rim found near the column and the smaller wheels below the lions enable the 
wheel to be restored with some certainty. It apparently had 32 spokes, while the four 
smaller wheels below the lions have only 24 spokes. The lions stand on a drum with 
four animal figures carved on it, viz., a lion, an elephant, a bull, and a horse, placed 
between four wheels. The upper part of the capital is supported by an elegantly shaped 
Persepolitan bell-shaped member. The lion and other animal figures are wonderfully life- 
like and the carving of every detail is perfect. Altogether this capital is undoubtedly 
the finest piece of sculpture of its kind so far discovered in India. When looking at it 
and comparing it with later productions of animal sculpture in India, one fully realises 
Fergusson’s verdict that Indian art is written in decay. 

From the high polish, I first took the stone for granite or gneiss, but it subsequently 
proved to be sandstone from the Chunar quarries, some twenty miles south of Benares. 
The art of polishing this stone has been lost, but there can be no doubt that the polish 
adds greatly to the beauty and probably to the durability of the stone. Considering 
the age of the column, which was erected more than 2,000 years ago, it is marvellous 
how well preserved it is. The carving is as clear as the day it was cut and the only 
damage it has suffered is from wilful destruction. 

The edict is in beautifully regular and clear-cut letters, without the slightest sign 
of decay. The bottom of the inscription was 4' above the brick floor referred to above, 
and the top 6' 8". The edict had originally eleven lines of an average length of 25". 
Of these, the last eight lines only ate complete. Besides this, the initial letters of the 
first two lines and a great part of the third line were recovered on separate stones, so 
that nearly the whole inscription can be made out. Dr. Vogel has published the 

* This floor has now proved to be the inner of two brick walls surrounding the pillar. TEd ]] 
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text and translation of the edict in the Epigraphia Indica/ and further valuable notes- 
on it have been contributed by Mr. A. Aenis in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society to which publications the reader must be referred. 

In addition to the A§oka edict, the column bears Uvo later epigraphs of one line 
each. The older of these is partially below the principal inscription and refers to the 
reign of a king Aivaghosa. The second inscription is above this in eaily Gupta 
character. It is not nearly so well cut as the two former, and several letters are 
illegible. 

Excavations round the column, under the south chapel and in the trial trench west 
of the great brick stufa, have shown the existence of older remains below the level 
of the concrete terrace. Several pieces of a stone railing were found at this lower 

level, and there is no reason why more should not be found, as well as inscriptions and 
other antiquities. 

From the nearly complete condition of the little stupa below the south chapel 
and the appearance of other remains uncovered below the terrace level, I cannot help 
thinking that Sainath must have experienced a period of neglect or desertion before 
the shrine was constructed. It looks as if the higher buildings had been allowed to 
fall into ruin, hlling with their debris the spaces between the smaller objects, and that 
when the site was once more occupied and new shrines were erected, they 'were built 

right over the remains of the earlier structures, the existence of some of which mav 
not even have been suspected. ^ 


Minor Buildings and Antiquities. 


Due west of the shrine and the Agoka column, on the higher ground above the 
tank, were discovered the foundations of a brick building (R Plate XXV) with 
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a concrete terrace at a level of three 
feet three inches above the terrace 
round the main shrine. The bricks 
measure 15" x 9" x 2^', but they are 
few and broken. What the object or 
age of this building was, cannot be 
determined now ; but from its standing 
on such high ground, one is tempted 
to date it among the last buildings 
erected before the ruin of SSmath. It 
should, however, be noted that the 
buildings M and L, excavated by Cun- 
ningham, are on equally high ground, 
and it may be that the levels rose un- 
equally on different parts of the site, 
the lower level indicating where the 
most sacred and consequently the most 
carefully tended building stood. The 
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same phenomenon may be observed in Europe, where one now walks down to some of 
the old cathedrals, such as Bologna, instead of going up to them, as was no doubt 
originally the case. 

With the exception of this one building, I confined my attention to clearing the 
ground round the main shrine to the level of the terrace. The index-plan (PI. XVI) 
shows how closely the site around the shrine and the great brick stUpa was crowded 
with smaller stUpas, votive caityas, shrines, and other minor objects of veneration such 
as columns, stone umbrellas, and statues. Many of the smaller objects, which have 
been found in such numbers during previous excavations on the SarnSth site, may have 
been manufactured on the spot, and possibly the sacred community had an interest in 
their sale. The clay crucibles and lumps of molten brass in particular, found in the 
ruins, would seem to suggest that brass images and sacred utensils were cast there. 
As the metal was valuable, these were no doubt removed at once when Sarnath was 
plundered and destroyed. The only object of the kind found by me was a small 
broken brass tripod, 2^" high, see (a) in the list of minor objects below, which was no 
doubt used as a stand for the sacred conch shell used for libations (Fig. 41. An exact 
representation of a similar tripod with a conch shell on it may be seen on one of the 
sculptures exhumed. This slab is interesting, as it gives a series of sacrificial vessels 
and utensils, depicted below a line of twenty-six seated Buddhas 

The large store of terra-cotta seals with the creed and deer-and-wheel symbol 
stamped on them, and the diminutive clay stupas, with small seals let 
into the bottom, found in the ruins of the monasteries at Sarnath are 
such as the pilgrims would take away as mementos to their homes 
or to deposit at their village shrines. At the temples of Pagan 
and elsewhere in Burma many such terra-cotta tablets or seals have 
been found which, from the designs on them, have been thought to 
come from India and to have been brought to Pagdn by Burmese 
pilgrims returning from Gaya and Sarnath. That pilgrims came 
from such distant places we know from inscriptions left behind them.^ 
Even now-a-days one may still meet every cold season at Sarnath 
and the other holy cities, Buddhist monks and laymen from Burma^ 
Ceylon, and Thibet, from Siam and distant Japan. 

Of small brick stupas and shrines the remains of 1 29 were unearthed, there being 
1 14 of the former and 15 of the latter. The plans and elevations of two of these, 
marked U and V on the index plan, are given in Plate XXII and one of the stupas is 
illustrated in Plate XXI. This latter has a peculiar octagonal plan which, as will be 
seen further on, gives a clue to the plan of the upper part of the large ChaukhandL 
stupa. A few of the smaller stupas have statues, still zn situ, placed in porch-like 
niches against the domes. The little stupa marked Y on PI. XXV exhibits the 
process of building one stupa on top of another already described. All these subsidiary 
buildings are of brickwork, plastered over and in a ruinous condition. 

Besides these, a great number of miniature votive stupas of various sizes came 10 
light. Most of these have Buddha figures on the four sides, in the traditional attitud(;s 
and sometimes marked by symbols. A large number of burnt clay “ spirals ” as they 
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■may be termed, see Fig 5, were also exhumed, varying from one to two inches in 
diameter Similar “spirals” were exhumed by Cunmnghdm at Bodh-Gaya and some 
specimens are now at the Indian Museum in Calcutta I take these “ spirals ” to be 
the humblest type of votive It may not be uninteresting to give here the 

modern form in which the custom of presenting votive stupas at shrines is still 
preserved. The illustrations in Fig 6 show three different forms of earthenware vessels 
which women in Benares had placed on sail tombs, containing the remains of devoted 
wives who had resolved to die on the funeral pyres of their husbands The veneration 
•shown to their memory takes the form of placing these little inverted earthenware 



Fjg. 6. 

vessels at their tombs As the photograph shows, they are not unlike stupas in shape, 
especially the centre one with its dome surmounted by an umbrella, under which are 
seated two httle figures, piobably intended for the husband and wife. They strongly 
remind one of the inverted alms-bowl which Buddha showed the two Burmese 
merchants as a pattern for their stupas I have no doubt that these “ kavwas ” or 
“ kalasas, ” as they are called, are a survival of the ancient votive stupa Like them, 
they are offered along with flowers and food at the shrines of the honoured dead in the 

hope that thereby calamities may be averted and blessings obtained for the donors 
or their families. 


Dhamek Stupa. 

Some excavations were made by the side of the tower to examine its foundations. 
The result is shown in the accompanying cross section, Plate XXI. The terrace or 
procession path of the courtyard in front of the Jain temple abuts against the tower 
•on the south-west side and supphes a convement datum to which to refer the measure- 
ments of height The terrace itself is 1 2' above the roadway in front of the Jam 
dharmsola or rest-house. The Dhamek tower measures 104' above this terrace to 
fte top of the present brickwork, and the foundations go down to a depth of 39' 
e ow the terrace. Cunningham gives the height as no' above the surrounding ruins 
but since then a path has been filled up round the tower to the level of the terrace’. 
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No trace is left of the ruins which once surrounded it\ On the west side, the brick 
foundations descend vertically below the tower as shown on the left of the section, but 
on the south-west side, within the Jain courtyard, they are broken in outline, as shown on 
the right of the section. To judge from the unfinished appearance of the carving, 
the building of the tower was suddenly interrupted, but of the date at which this took 
place there is no evidence. It is not, however, likely that the carving would have 
been commenced before the masonry was completed, and we may, therefore, safely 
assume that the structural part of the tower was at one time completed and that 
Jagat Singh’s rapacity is mainly responsible for its present ruined condition. As the 
section shows, the lower part of the structure above the brick foundations is of solid 
stone work to a height of 36' 9" above the terrace. The stones in each layer are held 
together by means of iron cramps, and as the stones themselves are very large, 
the lower part of the building is practically indestructible. It must, however, have 
taken a very long time to erect and the expense must have been enormous. These 
reasons probably induced the builders to adopt a less ambitious mode of construction 
above, consisting of a brick core faced with stones. A few layers of this stone 
facing are still in position. Jagat Singh’s workmen, when quarrying for stone, could 
apparently make but little impression on the lower part of the building, but they 
unfortunately succeeded only too well in destroying the stone facing above. 

Cunningham, in 1835, dug into the building, sinking a vertical shaft down the 
centre and cutting two horizontal galleries, one above, and the other below, the 
stonework without coming upon any relics. In the preface to his work on the Bhilsa 
Topes he expresses a belief that the object of his search may have been discovered 
and destroyed by his workmen during his absence on duty in Mirzapur. When he 
wrote this, he believed that the Dhamek tower was the stiifa erected by A§oka to 
enshrine relics of Buddha, and therefore he made sure that there must have been 
relics in it, although he failed to find them. It seems more likely, however, that the 
Dhamek tower was a memorial erected on the spot where Maitreya received an 
assurance from Sakyamuni that he would be the next Buddha. Hiuen Thsang 
mentions a stupa on this spot and it is not unnatural that the last great building erected 
at Sarnath should have been in honour of the coming Buddha from whom benefits 
might still be expected.® 

The above conjecture is strengthened by the appearance of the building. It has 
eight projecting faces with niches for statuary. Seven of these faces are straight- 
sided above, while the eighth, towards the west, has a domed top, like a stupa (see 
Plate XXIII). This western face also differs from the others in so far as the bands of 
carving, which run all round the rest of the building, are brought to a sudden termina- 
tion against it, and the face itself is more lavishly ornamented than the others. These 
facts suggest that this western niche was the one in which the main image was to 
have been placed. Now, if the building had been erected in honour of Gautama 
Buddha, his statue would naturally have faced the rising sun, while it seems that 


^ Apparently — and this has not been noticed before— the tower stands on the remains of some older building 
or buildings, for the foundations are irregular in outline and do not seem to be constructed for the present tower. 

2 Evidence, which has come to light since Mr. Oertel wrote this, proves conclusively that the Dhamek 
Tower belongs to the Gupta age, and not, as Fergusson supposed, to the eleventh century A. D. [J. H. M.] 

L 
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Maitreya, in the shrines especially erected for him, is generally made to face the 
"west^. 

The Dhamek tower, as we now see it, is not the identical stupa seen by Iliuen 
Thsang, but must be a later building erected on the same spot^ This is confirmed 
by an examination of the foundations which disclosed below ground the nmiains of 
older structures. It should be recorded that the bricks from the top ol the tower 
measure 14 1"" 23-". Before leaving the Dhamek tower, attention deserves to 

be drawn to Plate XXI giving the cross section of this stupa. In this section 
have been entered the shaft and tunnels dug by General Cunningham, as taken Irom a 
drawing kept on record in the Executive Engineer’s office at Benares The openings 
themselves have long ago been bricked up to prevent water from penetrating into the 
masonry. Before this was done, the people of the neighbourhood made quite a hand- 
some income from visitors taken into the building I remember creeping on all fours 
through the lower tunnel with a man holding a candle in front, until we got to the 
centre, where I could stand up to examine the solid stone work around me, and was 
able to realise how it could have taken Cunningham a full year to cut through it. 


Chaukhandi Stupa. 

Exactly half a mile south of the Dhamek tower is a brick mound known as 
the Chaukhan.}! or - square ” mound (Plate XXIV). On top of this is an octagonal 
brick tower erected as a memorial to the Emperor HumSyUn by his son Akbar in 
the year 1588 A.D. An inscription in raised Arabic characters on a stone slab 
above the doorway gives the following account of the erection of the tower 
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God is great. 

As Humayun, tang of the Seven Climes, now residing in paradise, deigned 
to come and sit here one day, thereby increasing the splendour of the sun, so Akbar 
IS son and humble servant, resolved to build on this spot a lofty tower reaching to 
c blue sky. It was m the year 996 A.H. that this beautiful building was erected ” 
hjLxnteresti^^ garnath even in those eLy days wL 

bc«l,sutround3 bya^rte o?eZ^, a^^ Gaddi’s begg 1 
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followed the lemainmg six previous Buddhas ’ k 5 seventh Buddha, and, continuing m this direction, 

Buddha dress with thfir leg^ cr^^^d xf the a u were m the ordinary 

Maitreya alone was represented in royal attire”seLed”tn If ^ disposed in appropriate micdyds ; 

flo»ormh,.IerthandLdh.slghr a lotus- 
Soparamust have been erected in honour of M . gesture or varadamudia. This siupa at 

f J H. M.] ^ ® ^ foundations delow the Tower probably go back to the Mamyan epoch. 
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considered of sufficient interest to induce Humayun and Akbar to see them, and to 
leave records of their visits. If it had not been for the tower raised on top of the 
Chaukhandi ruins, these would probably have been long ago demolished for the sake of 
their bricks. So we owe their preservation to the great Emperor Akbar. 

From the top of the tower, one has an extensive and pleasing view of the country- 
around with its rich cultivation interspersed with fine groves of mangoes. To the 
north, rises the Dliaraek tower in the midst of the ruins of the old Deer-park, which is 
seen to be surrounded by water on three sides, the Naya Tal to the north and west,, 
and the Narokhar or Sarang Tal to the east (see PI. XV). That these are artificial 
sheets of water, may be seen from the mounds of earth along their banks which were- 
thrown up during their excavation. Lest these mounds should be mistaken for ruins, 

I have carefully marked them on the site plan with the letter D. Looking to the south- 
west, some distance away beyond the Ghazipur road, is another mound with a small 
Mahabir temple on top of it, sacred to the monkey god Hanuman. This is popularly 
known as the “ Jhawa Jharan” or basket sweepings. The local tradition is that this 
mound was raised when the Nayi and Narokhar tanks were being dug at Sarnath by 
the workmen on their way home to Benares, tapping their baskets here to clean them 
of earth. 

To the south of the Chaukhapdl, above the line of distant trees, may be seen 
some of the higher buildings of the city of Benares, and above them all the slender 
minarets of Aurangzeb’s great mosque on the_^ nearer bank of the Ganges. It is 
interesting to observe how the two minarets appear as one, the front one hiding the 
next. This proves that the Chaukhapdi is situated, as near as can be, due north of 
the mosque, which has already been identified in situation with the centre of Benares, 
past and present. 

The Chaukhandi mound is the remains of a large ruined stupa, and it was 
intended, if possible, to lay bare the lower parts of the structure in order to gain some 
idea of its size and appearance. For this purpose I began clearing the lower slopes 
on the north side in order to discover where the building began. In doing so, I came 
upon the concrete floor originally surrounding the building, and exhumed the remains 
of three square terraces, each about 12 feet high and 12 feet broad, on which the stupa 
appears to have been erected. Above the highest terrace on the north-west side, a 
portion of the outline of the plinth of the stupa could be traced, from which it may be 
gathered that it was octagonal, with starlike points at the angles, similar to the plan of 
the small stitfa given in Plate XXL Unfortunately, the excavations on the other three 
sides of the stupa could not be completed, and, as the salient angles of the lower 
terrace have gone, their measurement cannot be given. It will be noticed that each 
terrace is supported by an outer and an inner wall with a number of cross walls to 
strengthen them. The little compartments thus formed are liable to be mistaken for 
cells. Major Kittoe apparently came upon some of these walls midway up the eastern 
side, and Cunningham concluded “ that they must in some way have been connected 
with the support of the upper portion of the building which no longer exists.” ^ That 
this was not the case is shown by the portions of the terraces supported by the walls- 
recently exhumed. 

^ As 5. Rss Vol. I, p. 1 1 8 . 

L 2 
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Hiuen Thsang tells us of a stupa that was elected on the spot wheie Bucldhd, 
when coming from Gaya to Sarnath, first met the five iccluses, Kaupdinya and the 
restj and where they plotted to slight him. The desciiption of this stfipa is best 
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given m the words of Julien’s translation ‘ ” A deuic ou trois li - we read. “ au sud- 
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de vase de religieux, renversg. Quoique ce Stoupa soit surmontd d’une fldche, il n’est 
point couronne d’une coupole en forme de cloche.” This is the stupa which there 
seems good reason for identifying with the Chaukhapdl, though this latter structure 
contains niches in the terrace walls. 

Beal has missed one point in the description, viz., that the dome was like an 
inverted alms-bowl. This, however, is just what makes the description interesting as 
the same point occurs in the directions for the construction of a stupa said to have 
been given by Buddha himself.* 

As proved by the excavations, there were three square terraces, one above the 
other, corresponding to the three garments folded like square napkins. Then came an 
octagonal plinth. According to Hiuen Thsang, this was topped by a round dome in 
the shape of an inverted alms-bowl, above which came a slender spire resembling 
Buddha’s staff. It may be noted that the transition from the square form below, 
through the octagon, to the round above is common in Indian architecture and especi- 
ally in columns. An example of the inverted alms-bowl shape of dome is found in one 
of the small votive stupas illustrated in Plate XXV, Fig. b. Apparently the Sopara 
stupa, mentioned above as explored by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, had a similar form 
of dome. This was to be expected, considering that it contained a fragment of 
Buddha’s begging-bowl. The height of 300 feet given by Hiuen Thsang is probably 
exaggeration, but, to judge from the spread of the base, it may well have been close 
upon 200 feet high. General Cunningham dug into the stupa in 1835, and found it to 
consist of solid brickwork laid in clay mortar. He sunk a vertical shaft down the 
centre of the tower to the bottom of the foundations. Failing to discover any relic 
chamber, he widened out the shaft to a certain depth (see cross section, Plate XXIV) 
as he had doubts of the tower being erected over the exact centre of the stupa, but was 
not able to complete his search before he was transferred to Calcutta. I am inclined 
to share his doubts in regard to the position of the tower. When the outside excava- 
tions have been completed it will be easy to settle the exact centre of the stiipa, and 
If It is found to differ from that of the tower, it may be worth while to sink another 
shaft in search of the treasure chamber, for it is not unlikely that there were relics 
enshrined in this stupa? 

My digging yielded several interesting sculptures, some of which will be described 
in the next chapter and there is every reason to hope that other sculptures as well as 
inscriptions will be found when the excavations are continued. The best time for 
doing so is Immediately after the rains, when the soil is soft. The mixed brick and 
clay debris is extremely hard to remove in the dry season, as I found from experience. 


^ On his way to Sarnath the first people whom Buddha met after leaving Gaya were two merchants who 
shared their provisions with him. In return he taught them the new doctrine and gave them some of his sacred 
hair and nail-parings as objects of worship. “ Taking these, the merchants were about to return to their own 
country, when they asked of Buddha the right way of venerating these relics. The Tathigata forthwith spread- 
ing out his Sanghati on the ground as a square napkin, next laid down his Uttarasanga and then his Sankaksika; 
again over these he placed as a cover his alms-bowl, on which he erected his mendicant’s staff. Thus he placed 
them in order, making thereby the figure of a stiipa. The two men taking the order, each went to his own town, 
and then, according to the model which the holy one had prescribed, they prepared to build a monument and 
thus was the very first stupa of the Buddhist religion erected.” It may be mentioned, in passing, that the Shwe- 
dagon Pagoda of Rangoon claims the honour of being this very stupa, enshrining the hair and nail-relics, and the 
legend of the two Burmese merchants is preserved in an ancient inset iption on the great bell at Rangoon. — Beal, 
Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. 47* 

2 It seems to me very unlikely, if it is the memorial stiipa, alluded to by Hiuen Thsang. [J. H« M.] 
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The terrace walls are disposed in a series ot niches separated hy pila.st<*rs. ( tin* 
of the niches only had a broken image in it. Some bricks obtained from the lieati ot 
the stupa measured i5"x lo" x af" and lo" xsl" and in the Iowht terrace wall 

on the north side 141 -''' x 9" x 2I". To the north of the Chaukhandf, near the well, 
there seem to have been some very old buildings of which onl} a few traces of founda- 
tions are left. A villager informed me that the rest of the bricks h;ul been removed 
for railway ballast. A few bricks which were still in position measurt d 15" x io"x 
and 16I" X loi" X 2|". 

The name of Chaukhandl or the “ square ” mound must have been given at a 
time when the outline of the square terraces w'as still visible. xXnother popular name 
of the stupa is Lauri-ki-k(idan or the “Leap of Lauri." This name is accountt d lor 
by a legend which tells how the great hero Lauri of the A/iTr or cowherd clan, at the 
request of his sweetheart, jumped from the Chaukhandl to the Dhamek tower. It is 
not a little curious to find that a Buddhist site at Kapihivastu in the Nepal Tarai bears 
a very similar name, vi 0 ., Lauhari Kudan. It would not, howevf'r, b(‘ std'i* to b;is<‘ anv 
conclusion on this fact. 


Sculptures and Inscriptions.' 

The Sarnath excavations have yielded no less than 476 pieces of sculpture and 
41 inscriptions, a list of which is appended at page loS. Except the Bodhisattva and 
umbrella to be presently noted, they are all carv(;d in the light coloured sand.stone 
obtained from the Chunar quarries in the outlying spurs ot the Vindhya range. Their 
find-places are marked on the index-plan by numbers agret'ing with thost“ on the list 
of sculptures in Appendix A. As regards the index-plan, it must be borne in mind 
that in many cases only approximate positions could be given, as some of the sculp- 
tures were found before the sites of the buildings were known and recorded on the 
plan. A list of the minor finds is given on page loi. The sculptures comprise 
images and bas-reliefs representing the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and other deities, votive 
stupas and carved building stones. 

In the present state of our knowledge it would be vain to attempt a chronological 
classification of these images. Inscriptions alone can fix their approximate dates, but 
only a small minority of them are inscribed. Moreover, there has yet been little 
opportunity to make a thorough examination of the sculptures, and in writing about 
them at a distance from Sarnath, 1 am obliged to confine myself to those of which I 
possess photographs, though there are others which are also deserving of notice. 

One of the most interesting finds, well deserving of separate notice, is a large 
Bodhisattva statue bearing an inscription dated in the third year of king KanisI^. 
(Plate XXyi, a.) This is the oldest inscribed image found at Sarnath. It was dis- 
covered lying in the open about midway between the Main Shrine and Jagat Singh stupa 
(see No. 5 in the list of sculptures and on PI. XVI). Not far from it were found 
the pieces of the large beautifully carved stone umbrella illustrated in Plate XXVII 
and the stump of an octagonal column with an inscription in the same characters as 
the image. All these objects are in a deep red sandstone differing from the stone 
used for all the other sculptures, obtained from the hills at Chunar south of Benares. 
Some Agra masons, whom I consulte d, declared that the stone of this statue and 

^ The note on sculptures and inscriptions is largely due to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 
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umbrella must have come from the Paharpur quarries in the Bharatpur State, between 
thirty and forty miles from Agra and Muttra. 

The inscription shows the image to have been erected in the third year of 
Kaniska the Kusana. It is in three pieces, the head and feet being broken off. The 
total height including pedestal is gj feet. The figure wears a lower garment tied with 
a band to the waist, while the shawl or cloak worn over it is thrown lightly over the 
shoulder, and the end is held up by the left arm. The right shoulder and arm are 
bare and, to judge from the broken fragments of the right arm, the right hand must 
have been raised in the abhayamudra. Between the feet, facing the spectator, is 
standing an animal apparently intended for a lion. This may have been placed there 
to help in identifying the statue, in the same manner as each Jain tzrthamkara has 
his own peculiar cognizance or badge. It may be remarked that this device is not 
unknown in Christian art. As an instance may be mentioned St. Mark and the lion. 
In later Buddhist sculpture it fell into disuse, but it is still practised in Hindu art, 
where each deity is accompanied by his or her own peculiar vS,hana or vehicle. 
Gautama Buddha was often spoken of as Sakya-Sirnha, the lion of the Sakyas, so 
the attendant lion figure would seem to identify the statue with Buddha ; and it 
undoubtedly has the appearance of a Buddha statue. Curiously enough, the inscrip- 
tions refer to it as a Bodhisattva,^ a title borne by all destined Buddhas before they 
have attained to Buddha-hood. In Graeco- Buddhist and mediaeval art Bodhisattvas 
are generally represented in royal dress and wearing rich ornaments. 

It will be noticed that the prominence on the top of the skull, Skr. usmsa, is 
missing in this statue. A cavity is cut in its place, as if something had rested on the 
head. Instead of the usual close curls of the conventional Buddha head, the skull is 
left smooth, in the same way as the shaven heads of monks or hhiksus are repre- 
sented when they appear in sculpture. Apparently at this early age the Buddha head 
had not yet assumed the conventional form which we find fully developed in the Gupta 
period. The mark on the forehead, Skr. iirna, generally found on later Buddha 
images, is absent in this case. The halo, of which a portion can be seen at the back, 
is plain and has none of the elaborate carving of the Gupta type, of which several fine 
specimens have been exhumed. The statue was evidently painted, for traces of light 
yellow colour on the body and red brown on the garment are still visible. Decorative 
colouring of this kind is used in Burma and Ceylon, where the statues are either gilt 
entirely or only partially with the body and face left white, or are painted white with 
the dress picked out in yellow and the hair in black. 

With the Bodhisattva statue may be compared the one illustrated in Fig. c of 
Plate XXVI, which was also found at Sarnath in situ facing east, north of the Main 
Shrine (see No. 9 on the index-plan). This second statue is not inscribed or dated, but 
bears so striking a resemblance to the first that it may be safely assigned to the same 
period, viz., that of the Kusanas. (See the illustrations on Plate XXVI.) The chief 
difference is in the attendant animal figure, which in this case does not appear to be a 
lion, but the stone is too worn for identification. Like the first statue, this one is 
carved in the round, and stood originally under a stone umbrella, the post of which is 
still remaining immediately behind the image. 

* These remarks point to theconclusion that the statue does not represent a Bodhisattva, but the Bodhisattva, 
i.e., Gautama, before he became a Buddha. [S. K.] 
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Another statue which belongs to the same school is the SravasU image from 
Set-Mahet in the Calcutta Museum described by Dr. Bloch ^ which for the sake of 
comparison is illustrated in Fig. d of Plate XXVI. In the inscription on this, as well 
as on a Muttra image in the Lucknow Museum, occurs the name of the hhiksu Bala, 
who is also mentioned in the Sarnath inscriptions. The appearance, material, and 
epigraphs on these three statues leave no doubt as to their belonging to one and the 
same age and school of sculpture, which seems to have flourished in the Kusana 
period at Muttra, the ancient Mathura. There the first form of the distinctly Indian 
Buddha image as apart from the Graeco-Buddhist type would appear to have 
originated. The tv/o images found at Sarnath are the earliest known examples of this 
indigenous development, and the inscription on one of them becomes of special value 
on account of the date it contains.^ From the inscription we also gather that the 
donors had erected an umbrella,, which must have stood over the image. Near the 
place where the latter was found, was set up an octagonal fragment of a column 4' 9" 
high and loV' thick (see W on PI. XVI). 

It likewise bears an inscription, which identifies the octagonal stump with part of 
the post on which the stone umbrella was originally placed. The post probably, like 
most Indian columns, was square below, octagonal in the centre, and round above. 
So this octagonal fragment must have been the central part of the post, just above the 
level of the eye. 

The umbrella I was fortunate enough to discover near by. An illustration of it is 
given in Plate XXVII. It measures ten feet across, and takes the shape of an 
inverted full-blown lotus. Round the raised centre of the flower is a ring of twelve 
winged animals, including the elephant, lion, makara, tiger, antelope, camel, bull, 
etc. j each animal is separated from the next by a small lotus rosette set in a square 
panel. The next outer ring contains twelve Buddhist symbols, among which may be 
distinguished the sacred conch shell used for libations and as horn to announce the 
temple service ; the mystic svastika cross or fylfot of Christian art ; a vessel with 
fruit ; the triratna symbol representing the '' three jewels or refuges of the Buddhist 
Church, Buddha, Dharma (the law), and Sangha (the community) ; the lucky fish ; 
and the auspicious flower vase (Skr. mangala-'kalata). 

A smaller plain stone umbrella was found west, of the Main Shrine as also some 
fragments of others in various parts of the excavations. 

One of the most interesting sculptures found at Sarnath is a Buddha image (list 
No. 28) Seated in the earth -touching attitude {hhumisparka^mudra), Plate XXVIII, a. 
The upper portion of the slab with the head of the figure and halo is missing, and 
both arms, are injured. The dress is only indicated by the line of the upper hem 
running over the left shoulder, leaving the right one bare. The position of the hands of 
the image shows that it represents Gautama at the moment, immediately preceding 
his enlightenment, when assailed by Mara, the evil one, he touched the earth to induce 
her to bear witness to his good deeds in previous .existences. It is noteworthy that 
the palm of the left hand has a groove r.ufe ^-ary ^lj^ it as if some object had been 
attached to it. The base is carved in imitation of a stone wall. In the centre, within 


V J. A. S. B., LXVIl, Part 1, 1898, page 274. and E. I„ VIII, p. 180. 

* For a fuller discussion of this point see Dr, VogePs paper in the ..S’, VIII, p. I73- 
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a sunk medallion, probably meant for a cave, a lion is resting with its head on its 
paws.^ Against the base, in high relief, are four figures ; to the left a kneeling woman 
with a child joining its hands in adoration, and to the right a running female figure 
with another child kneeling in front of it much defaced. It is curious to note that the 
kneeling figures on the left seem to be naked, while the woman on the other side has 
long garments floating in the wind. Whether this relief represents some legendary 
scene or has reference to some event in the life of the donor, I cannot decide. 

Above the lion a semicircular groove is scooped out of the base of the image 
dividing the inscription into two portions. A similar groove may be noticed in the 
colossal Bodhisattva statue described above, p. 78. The inscription, No. XXII, is in 
late Gupta characters and may be assigned to the sixth or seventh century A.D. The 
letters are raised, and, as far as I know, this is the case with no other inscription of the 
pre- Muhammadan period. The text reads : — Deyadharmmoyam ^akyabhihso\J{\ 
sthamra-Bandhuguptasya. “ This [is] the gift of the Buddhist friar, the senior monk 
Bandhugupta.” 

On the back of the slab are scratched in the stone the outlines of eight stupas 
in two vertical lines separated by the mark of a post or pillar. 

The excavations yielded several statues which evidently represent Bodhisattvas. 
One of the most remarkable of these is the one entered as No. 119 in the attached 
list of sculptures (4' 6")- This statue may be safely identified with AvalokiteSvara, 
as proved by the small figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha in his head-dress and 
from the two pretas^ kneeling in supplication by his side, beneath the lotus on which he 
is standing (Plate XXVIII, b). Amitabha Buddha is represented in the attitude of 
meditation, dhyana-mudra, with his hands resting on his lap. 

The Bodhisattva figure is adorned with suitable ornaments. The dress lies so 
close to the body that, if it were not for the folds of the drapery showing below, one 
would hardly notice it. Both arms of the statue are broken, but from other examples 
there can be little doubt that the right hand was held down with open palm in the 
gift-bestowing attitude, varada-mudra, whilst the left held a lotus flower of which a 
portion of the stalk is still perceptible near the foot. 

On tiie base of the statue there is the following inscription, No. XVIII, in Gupta 
characters of the fifth century : — 

1. Om Deyadharmmo yam paramopasaka-visayapati-Suyattrasya. 

2. Yad=attra piinyam tad=bhavatu sarwasatvanam-anutiara-jtianavaptaye. 

" Orh — This [is] the pious gift of the lay-member Suyatra the head of a district. 
Whatsoever merit [there is] in this [gift], let it be to the acquirement of supreme 
wisdom by all sentient beings.” 

There is another inscribed Bodhisattva statue (list No. 1 20, ht. 4') which pro- 
bably represents Manju^rl, the personification of Wisdom, as Avalokiteivara is taken 
to be the personification of Compassion (Plate XXVIII, c). The right arm of the 
statue is broken, but was evidently in the gift-bestowing attitude, varada-mudra. 

^ A lion may be seen similarly placed on the base of a seated Buddha figure excavated by Major Kittoe at 
Sarnath and shown on Plate I of his volume of drawings. 

2 ’Dxepreias are tantalized spirits. They are usually represented %ith inflated bodies and pointed snouts with 
pin-prick openings too small to enable them to quench their thirst. Here they take the form of skeletons 
-emaciated by starvation. Cf* "P oxxchev Iconographie houddliique igod)^'^. 102, and ng. 12. 
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The left hand holds a long stalk, but the flower at the end is unfortunately missing. 
It will be noticed that the small Dhyani-Buddha in the head-dress is in the earth- 
touching attitude and therefore not Amitabha but Aksobhya, which would lead us to 
identify the image with Manjugrl. There are two small attendant female figures 
standing on either side on lotus flowers. 

The inscription (list No. XXIV) incised on the back of the image, is in charac- 
ters of the seventh century AD., and consists of the so-called Buddhist creed or 
formula of the law, followed by the word Aroh'ka, which may be the name of the 
donor. 

It is interesting to compare the Bodhisattva type presented by this image with 
that of the last statue, which is presumably some two centuries older They both 
have long flowing hair reaching down to the shoulders and wear ornaments, which, 
however, are much more numerous and elaborate in the later image In the later 
example the drapery folds have disappeared altogether and the only clue to the dress 
is the lower hem seen below the knees. 

A third Bodhisattva (hst No. 1 18, ht 4' 6"), without an inscription, is presumably of 
an earlier type than the two last If one may judge from its Dhyani-Buddha, this 
statue would appear to represent the future Buddha Maitreya Unfortunately the 
image is much mutilated The feet and arms are broken and the upper part of the 
slab is missing Apparently the right hand was in the varada-mtcdra, and the left held 
a flower stalk The costume is that of a Buddha clothed in thin muslin, the folds of 
which are indicated by wavy lines. The hair is remarkably long and falls down in 
masses over the shoulders. Noticeable is the total absence of ornaments Against 
the hair above the head is placed a DhyS-iii -Buddha which, from its attitude, I take to 
be Amoghasiddhi, and so I identify the image with Maitreya. Judging from the 
greater simplicity of treatment, I am inclined to place this image before the last two in 
the Gupta period 

Two more Bodhisattva figures may be mentioned here, found at Chaukhandi (list 
Nos. 471 and 472, ht. 2" I'O. They are carved in relief and placed in sunk panels. 
One IS undoubtedly Avalokite§vara : the gesture of the right hand, varada-mudra, the 
lotus flower in the left, and the Buddha figurine in dhyana-mudra in the head-dress 
confirm this identification. On his right side a female figure is kneeling with clasped 
hands, presumably a human worshipper (Plate XXIX, a). The Bodhisattva on the 
other stone is in the same posture but has no Dhyani-Buddha in his head-dress. The 
armlet on the right arm and bracelets on both wrists may be noted : these are absent 
in the first figure. The flower in his left hand seems to be a chamfa (Michelia 
champaka) conventionally treated. I therefore take the figure to be Maitreya, 
although it must be admitted that the identity of the flower is not certain. The 
absence of the stUpa and the ointment vessel, the ordinary attribute of Maitreya, are 
also to be noted. On the other hand we know that Avalokite§vara and Maitreya are 
the favourite attendants of Sakyamum, and as these two sculptures undoubtedly formed 
a pair, we may assume them to represent these two Bodhisattvas. 

A well preserved piece of sculpture (list No 141, ht 4' i") and two slightly injured 
replicas (Nos. 142, 143) show a figure with long ringlets seated cross-legged and hold- 
ing with both hands a bowl in front of his breast (Plate XXIX. b) A small Buddha 
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in the dhyana-mudra is placed on his head, whilst a male and female figure, each 
holding a bowl, stand on his shoulders. The DhySni- Buddha would seem to indicate 
that this figure represents AvalokiteSvara, but its appearance is so different from the 
usual aspect of this deity that the identification is by no means certain. The figure 
wears a necklace, armlets, and bracelets. The presence of dress can only be inferred 
from the marks of the waistband and the hem below the knee. It will have been 
noticed that all the Bodhisattvas so far described have long flowing hair or ringlets ; 
this is in accordance with the tradition that the Bodhisattva Gautama had long hair 
which he cut off with his sword on becoming a recluse. 

A sculpture remarkable for its fine execution and excellent preservation is a 
Buddha image (list No. 23, ht. 5' 3") seated in the attitude of turning the wheel 
of the law (c. on Plate XXIX). That this sculpture is intended to give the scene of 
the first sermon Is apparent from the wheel, shown facing, flanked by two deer, and 
from the five mendicants with their shaven heads kneeling below, on the right. The 
female figure with the child kneeling on the left Is probably the donor of the image. 
From the treatment of the dress and the exquisitely carved halo, one may infer that 
this image belongs to the Gupta period. The rampant winged leogryphs supporting 
the top bar of the seat, with the makara heads above, form a well known device. 
Above at the sides of the halo are two flying figures in the act of showering heavenly 
flowers. The curious position of the legs, by which, in the absence of wings, the act 
of flying is indicated, will hardly require comment. This image was the first one 
brought to light by me in the course of the excavaticjns and was hailed wnth special 
delight as so eminently appropriate to the site. It will be noticed that in this sculpture 
all the features of the later type of Buddha image are already fixed, viz., the promi- 
nence on the top of the head, Skr. usmsa, the arrangement of the hair in rows of 
formal curls, the long pendant ears, thick lips and folds on the neck, etc. 

Among the Buddha Images from Sarnath, there is a statue (list No. 16, ht. 6' 9") in 
spotted white standstone. The head, which was broken off, has been refixed (d on Plate 
XXIX). The right hand raised In the attitude of protection, abhaya-mtidrct, is free from 
the body and not resting against the shoulder as in other statues of the kind. The left 
holds the hem of the garment. The latter is not indicated by folds except above the 
feet and below the left hand. The hair Is arranged in the same conventional curls as in 
the last figure, and the halo, which was found detached near the statue, is similarly 
carved. The treatment of the dress it has in common with an Inscribed statuette 
from Sarnath now In the Lucknow Museum. This helps us in assigning the statue to 
the Gupta period. 

It is remarkable that scenes from the life of the Buddha, so frequent in earlier Bud- 
dhist art, are hardly found at Sarnath. In mediaeval sculpture those scenes are almost 
entirely reduced to the four great events of Buddha’s life : his birth, enlightenment, first 
sermon, and death. These four scenes are not infrequently found carved one above 
the other on steles (Skr. urdhvapatta). The Calcutta Museum possesses a complete 
specimen of this kind from Samath on which the nativity occupies the lower and 
the farinirvana the upper panel.^ Among the sculptures under discussion there 
is a fragment (list No. 231, ht. i' 10") partly defaced, which formed the lower half 
of a similar stele, see Plate XXX, fig. a. It contains two panels, representing the birth 


^ Foucher, op p. 163, fig. ?g. 
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and the enlightenment^ with the usual accompaniment to the latter of Mara’s attack 
{Skr. Mara^dharsancC). 

The centre of the lower panel is occupied by Maya holding a branch of the sala 
tree, under which she is standing Of the other figures, which are more or less 
■obliterated, that on her left is her sister Prajapati on whom she leans, and on the other 
side are Brahma and Indra On the stele in the Indian Museum, one of these two 
deities, vzs , Brahma, receives the child in a kneeling position. To judge from 
appearances, this must also have been the case here In Graeco- Buddhist bas-reliefs 
of the same scene, the two gods are invariably shown standing. On the broken stele 
under discussion, we may notice some demtas in the upper corners of the lower panel 
and two standing Buddhas, one on each side . 

In the next higher panel is a figure of the Buddha in the earth-touching 
pose {hhumisparka^mudrd), seated under the bodhi tree. This recalls the scene 
when Buddha, assailed by Mara, touched the earth to call her to witness to his 

good deeds in previous 
existences To his right, 
we recognise Mara, not 
only from his attribute, 
the bow, but also from 
the makara standard 
{makaradhvaja) held 
by his attendant. The 
two female figures on 
the other side must 
be Mara’s seductive 
daughters, although in 
the texts their number is 
always given as three.* 
In front of the Buddha’s 
seat are the defeated 
demons of Mara’s host. 
Scenes from Buddha’s 
life are also found on an 
exquisitely carved frag- 
ment (list No. i6o, ht. 
6|")> see Fig 8. The 
central image is miss- 
ing, but from the 
foliage of the bodhi 
tree, the pipal or ficus 
reUgiosa^ preserved 
Pig* 8 over the halo, it is 

known to have been Buddha at the moment of his enlightenment. At his side are seen 
a number of flving figures — placed in a vertical row. Beginning from below on 



^ Kern, Manual, p. 21, footnote 5. 
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the left we have on the outer edge the birth-scene, of which only half the figure of 
Maya is preserved ; then the first sermon, and above this the miracle of Rajagrha, i.e., 
the subduing of the mad elephant Nalagiri, by which Devadatta attempted to destroy 
the Buddha. It is interesting to note how in similar scenes the elaborate and life-like 
representations of Gandhara have developed into mere repetitions of a central Buddha 
figure, whose pose and some attendant symbol alone show what scene is intended. 
The death-scene, which occupies the top of the fragment, has alone preserved most of 
its original features. Between the twin %ala trees the Buddha is lying on his couch 
resting on his right side with his right hand under his head The mourning figures 
have been reduced to three in front and two at the back. Over the couch w^e notice 
a stupa. In front of the two 'sala trees at either side two small figures are standing, 
perhaps the tree spirits who in Graeco -Buddhist sculptures are often seen in the midst 
of the foliage. Whether the two remaining Buddha figures on the fragment refer to 
some legend or are merely intended to fill up the space, it is not easy to say. 

At the east entrance to the temple, two carved stones were found, 2' lo" square, 
probably used as capitals (list Nos. 464 and 465), see Plate XXX, Figs, b and c. 
The first of these has a seated Buddha figure on three sides and a representation of 
the parinirvana on the fourth. One of the Buddha figures shows Buddha seated in 
the dhyana-miidra or meditative attitude, sheltered by the coils and hood of a three- 
headed snake. This refers to the legend of the nagaraja Mucalinda guarding 
Buddha during a thunderstorm, as he sat lost in mediation under the bodhi tree at 
Bodh-Gaya.^ The other stone is also decorated with Buddha figures, and has on one 
side a curious relief, on which a tiger can be distinguished in the act of devouring a 
man, while three women are watching the scene from behind what appears to be a fort 
wall. This has probably reference to the Buddha in one of his previous existences 
giving his body to feed a hungry tigre ss. 

Statues and statuettes of goddesses have been found in considerable number in the 
course of the excavation. Here the identification is even more difficult than in the 
case of the Bodhisattvas, especially as several of these images are incomplete. One 
of the best preserved specimens is a relief (list No. 13 1, ht. i' 10") showing a goddess 
seated on a lotus In the easy attitude known as lalHasana, see Plate XXX, fig. d. 
Undoubtedly this figure represents Tara, holding a blue lotus (Skr. utpald) In the left 
hand, whilst the right is in the gift -bestowing gesture {yarada-mitdra). A female 
attendant is kneeling against her left knee, and an adoring figure, with a censer, 
projects from the base. On both sides of the halo, which has the appearance of an 
expanded flower, there are the usual flower-showering genii. The bar of the seat, 
decorated with the usual makara heads, is supported by rampant lions. 

Possibly we may recognise Tara also in a statuette (list No. 129, ht. i' 5") of a 
goddess seated on a lotus in the lalitasana or easy fashion and holding a red lotus 
flower (Skr. padma) in the left hand, see Plate XXX, fig. d. The other hand is broken. 
She wears rich jewellery and an elaborate diadem crowned by the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha. To her left is a small stupa. In the lotus scrolls below the seat may be 
noticed a duck sitting on a leaf. The same decorative device occurs in the scroll- 
work on the south-west side of the Dhamek tower. 


* Kern, p 2 i» 
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Some distance north of the Dhamek tower, where the new road has been made, 
was found a standing figure of the same goddess Tara (list No. 132, ht, 4' S'Oj see Plate 
XXXI, Fig. a. It may be noticed that she has rather prominent breasts and is resting her 
weight on one foot, thereby bringing out one hip in a voluptuous curve. This is a 
favourite attitude with Indian sculptors. The figure is profusely decorated and would 
form an excellent subject for a student of Indian jewellery. A little Dhyani- Buddha, 
appears in the diadem. The arms are broken at the elbow, but the breakage indicates 
that the right hand was in the ahhaya-mudra and the left held a flower, the stalk of 

which is partly preserved. It is curious to find holes in 
the arms, suggesting a previous restoration of the missing 
parts. One of the two little attending figures seems to hold an 
a^oka-^ower, the attribute of Marlci, the goddess of Dawn, 
and the corpulence of the other would indicate that it is of the 
class of malignant deities, to which Ekajata, in reality only a 
malignant form of Tara, belongs.* 

With the above statue may be compared another standing 
image (list No. 121, ht. 2' i*"), pf which the head and hands are 
missing (Plate XXX, Fig. a). Like the last figure, it is 
profusely ornamented and attended by two smaller figures of 
goddesses. Each of these holds a fruit and an ear of corn, and, as they seem to be 
repetitions of the central figure, this may perhaps be identified with Vasudhara, the 

goddess of plenty, the or female counterpart of 
Kuvera or Jambhala, the god of wealth. The vases- 
on which she stands, must be the hhadraghata^ the 
Indian form of cornucopia or horn of plenty. 

It is interesting to find among the SSrnath sculp- 
tures a statuette (list No. 134, ht. i' 2*)^ w^hich 
undoubtedly represents Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, playing on the lute (Skr. vlna) fig. 9. It 
is the only image of this goddess obtained on a Bud- 
dhist site, excepting the well-known example from 
Gandhara, identified by Grunwedel.^ It will be seen 
that the Buddhist representation of Sarasvati, the 
popular goddess of learning and music, does not 
differ from the Brahmanical one. 

Among other representations of deities I wish to 
notice two more sculptures. One is a male figure 
(list No. 125, ht. 13") wearing a high tiara and. 
seated in an easy attitude, Skr. lalztasana, with one 
.leg drawn up, see Plate XXXI, d. It is surrounded by seven smaller figures, 
and on the pedestal is a horse. It is not clear what this group represents. The 
other is the torso of a corpulent figure (list No. 137, ht. 2'9'‘') which possibly represents 
a yaksa or demon and may have served the purpose of an Atlant or supporting figure, 
see fig. 10. With this may be compared a seated corpulent .figure, which was also 

^ Foucher Ironographie, 1905, p. 65. . , ‘ ^ Griinwedel BuddhisUsche Kunst, igoo, p. loi. 
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found at Sarnath. Similar figures were found at Muttra, two of which are now in the 
local museum there, and another was exhumed not long ago at the Rajghat Fort in 
Benares in cutting a path down to the river. This latter is still in its original position 
in the Fort. 

The older images of gods and goddesses, so far considered, have only two arms 
like ordinary mortals. But others were found at Sarnath with many arms and heads. 
These images, so favourite in Lamaistic art, seem to represent a later stage in Buddhist 
sculpture, and are probably due to Brahmanical influences. It should be remembered 
that four-armed figures of Ugra-Siva occur already on the coins of Kaniska. 

An instance of many-armed figures is afforded by a beautifully carved relief (list 
No. 130, ht. T 6 ") showing a group of three deities, two male and one female, seated 
cross-legged on lotus thrones with four adoring figures underneath (see Plate XXXI, 
Fig. d). Each of these three figures has four arms, of which two are joined in adoration, 
Skr. namaskara^ whilst the other two hold, one a rosary and the other a lotus flower. 

The central figure is 
made more important 
than the two others, but 
the four arms and halos 
mark all three as deities. 

I propose to identify 
this group with the 
Triratna or Buddhist 
trinity found at Bodh- 
Gaya.^ 

We next come to a 
six- armed female figure 
with three heads (list 
No. 126, ht. 1 10") 

easily recognisable as 
Marici, the goddess of 
Dawn, also called 
f Vajravarahi, the “ She 

boar of the Thunder- 
bolt.’^ (See Plate 
^ XXX, d.) The goddess 

is represented in the 
usual archer position. 
Of the six arms, the two 
upper, which are broken, 
probably held a thunder- 
bolt (Skr. roajrd) and an 
asoka fl ower. The other 
attributes are a bow, an 
arrow and an elephant goad (Skr. ankusa). The last hand, raised menacingly 
{tarjanznmdra)^ holds a noose (Skr. pasd), Marici is here represented with 

^ Cunningham’s 2Iahabodhi, Plate XXVI. 
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three heads, one of which is a boar’s head In the diadem over the central head 
will be seen the figurine of Vairocana in the dharmacakra-mudra. On the base 
are the usual seven boars, surmounted by the figure of the charioteer. In one corner 
below are a couple of human votaries, probably the donors of the image. On the right 
seems to have been an inscription, but this is unfortunately no longer decipherable 

Another fragment (list No 144, ht. 1' 4") represents the base of a similar Marici 
statue, see Plate XXXI, Fig. c. In this the chariot can be distinctly seen with the 
wheels at the sides and the mask of Rahu, over which the charioteer sits astride, v/hile 
below are the seven pigs. Two boar-headed attendants seem to have stood on both 
sides of the central figure, which is entirely lost. 

I may mention that a similar figure of Marici was found at Bodh-Gaya but with 
eight, instead of six, arms.‘ 

Perhaps the most striking of all the Sarnath sculptures is the bust (list No. 133, 
ht. i' 7") of a four- headed goddess, profusely decorated, see Fig. ii. In the elaborate 



Fig 12 

head-dress of the front face, four small Buddha figures in various postures have been 
introduced. The one in the centre and that to its right, are in the earth-touching 
attitude, that to the left In the preaching attitude, and the top one is seated in meditation. 
This is probably another representation of Tara, who is sometimes spoken of as a 
four-headed goddess. 

A pair of well preserved sculptures Hist Nos. 474 and 475, ht. 3') found at Chau- 
khandi display two rampant leogryphs ridden by figures armed with swords. One of 
these is astride, while the other kneels on the back of the lion. To judge from the 
position of their legs the figures beneath are flying, and, as they hold on to the lions’ tails, 
the animals themselves are probably meant to be transported through the air. The 


^ Cunning-ham, Mahabodhi, Plate XXX. 
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faces and long hair of the two equestrian figures bear a striking likeness to that of the 
supposed AvalokiteSvara with the alms-bowl, see p. 82 above. The flying figures, it 
may be noticed, have their hair arranged differently from that of the upper figures. 
The two pieces of sculpture were evidently intended to occupy corresponding positions, 
perhaps on either side of steps leading to the upper terrace of the Chaukhandi stupa. 

Among the numerous carved stones which made part of some building, I wish to 
draw attention to a well executed bas-relief (list No. 427 ht. 1^5'' 1, which apparently 
decorated a doorway. Fig, 12. It contains portions of horizontal and vertical borders 
of various floral designs, among which is a beautiful vine pattern with a parrot pecking 
at a bunch of grapes. Of special interest is a panel on which is seen a stilfa being 
worshipped by a harpy fSkr. kinnara or suparnci) carrying a garland, and an elephant 
offering a bunch of lotus flowers. The harpy, with its turban, stumpy wings and long 
tail. Is similar to those found on Muttra sculptures.^ Possibly this panel refers to the 
legend of the stupa of Ramagrama,^ according to tradition the only one of the eight 
stupas containing Buddha’s relics left undisturbed by A§oka. The story is that this 
place having become a desert, the sacred stupa was attended and worshipped by wild 
elephants. The Nagas or snakes encircling the dome of the stupa have no doubt 
reference to the Naga who guarded the Ramagrama stupa and persuaded A§oka from 
destroying it for the sake of its relics. As the Sanskrit word naga means both “snake ’’ 
and “elephant,” the two legends have probably a common origin. The representation 
of the stupa Is worth noticing with its encircling railing, dome, and “ tee ”, as the 
crowning feature is called. Above the “ tee ” may be seen a stone umbrella and two 
chauris or fly-whisks. 


Further Inscriptions. 

Besides the inscriptions already discussed in connection with the biuldings and 
sculptures, the following may be noticed — 

On two fragments of a slab (list No. 279) there are the beginnings of four lines 
of an inscription (No. XII) in Gupta characters of the fifth century, reading: — 

Mugha di go eva {m) 
dharmmo di 

Inscription XIII is cut in one line of iS" in length on a detached base (list 
No. 30), which must have belonged to a Buddha image. This is evident from the 
inscription. Unfortunately the image itself has not been recovered. The characters 
are of the fifth century, very distinct and throughout legible. The legend, composed in 
a stanza of pure Sanskrit, runs as follows : — 

Om Adityabandhor^Buddhasya pratim-apratimadyuteh iarita 
Sllayakasa kanksata padam=uttamam 

“ Om. Of the Sun’s kinsman the Buddha of matchless splendour [this] image 
was caused to be made by Silayaias striving after the highest state of bliss.” 

With this inscription may be compared one on a Buddha statue discovered by 
Cunningham at SUrnath and now preserved in the Calcutta Museum.® 

Inscriptions Nos. XIV and XV are likewise incised on detached bases of Images 
(list Nos. 21 and 22). Both are in Gupta characters of the fifth century, but the 

' Vincent Smith, The Jaina Stupa, Plate XVI. = Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Intr., p. 50, 

3 A. S. R., Vol I,p. 123, PI XXXIV No 4, and Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. ?8i, No. 75. 

N 
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letters are partly obliterated, and in No. XIV the greater portion of the epigraph is des- 
troyed. Both are votive inscriptions of the ordinary type beginning with DeyadharmO’-- 
yam and ending with the ioxmyAa. yad^atra punyam, etc., see above p. 8i. 

The donor of XIV was a Buddhist monk {Sakyabhiksu) ; the name of the other 
donor seems to be Dharmasirhha. 

An inscription (No. XVII) of the same kind is found on the base of an image 
(list No. 50) of which only the feet remain. It consists of two lines 1.3" and 7^" long. 

1. Deyadharmmo-^yam iakyabhikso\r-'\ Buddhapr{pri)yasya yad=attra punyam 

2, iad=bhavatv=anuttarttjnanavdptaye 

“ This [is] the gift of the Buddhist friar Buddhapriya. Whatsoever merit [there 
is] in this [gift] let it be for the attainment of supreme wisdom.” 

The remaining epigraphs seldom contain anything more than the so-called 
Buddhist creed or formula of the faith {dharma-paryayd), and are, therefore, only of 
interest as determining the approximate date of the sculpture on which they are found. 
There are several versions of this “creed ” found at Sarnath. The oldest inscription of 
this kind (No. XXI), in character of the fifth century, is found on the detached hand of 
an image. But all other specimens belong to a later period. The religious practice of 
incising this formula on sculptures and slabs and stamping it on seals does not seem to 
have come into vogue at Sarnath until the Gupta period. From I-tsing we learn that 
in his time it was a common practice in India to inscribe the creed or “ Gatha of the 
Chain of Causation ” on images and other caityas. He gives the following rendering 
of the Gatha : — 

' Ye dharmci heiuprabhavas tesham hetum tath^gata uvS,ca. 

Tesham ca yo nirodha evamvadt mahakramanah . 

“ All things arise from a cause. 

The Tathagata has explained the cause. 

This cause of things has been finally destroyed ; 

Such is the teaching of the Great Sraraapathe (Buddha).”^ 

Besides epigraphs on stone, the Sarnath excavations yielded four inscriptions on 
baked clay, which deserve to be briefly noticed. In clearing a ddbris mound, in con- 
nection with the building of a stone shed for the sculptures, two small clay tablets were 
found, measuring 15-16" in diameter and inscribed with the Buddhist creed. Consider- 
ing their small size, the letters are remarkably clear. The two inscriptions belong to 
different periods. In both cases the legend is divided over five lines. The older of 
the two, in which the letters slope to the right, may be assigned to the sixth, the other 
to the eighth or ninth century.® 

Clay tablets of this kind are common on every Buddhist site. Of far greater in- 
terest are two other inscribed clay objects discovered at Sarnath. One is a seal found 
during the excavation of the temple mound. It measures only and must have been 
attached to some object, of which the traces are visible on the back. The obverse 
shows the well-known wheel-and-deer symbol and under it the legend §rl-Guptasimhasya 
in character of presumably the fifth or sixth century. We infer from this legend that 
the seal belonged to a person of the name of Guptasirfiha. The other seal is 
of considerably larger size (lAXi/e'O- It was found in clearing ddbris for the 

* I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, translated by Takakusu, p. 151. 

* It is noteworthy that on the first the tripartite and on the second the bipartite form of ya is used. 
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extension of the sculpture shed and would seem to belong not to a private individual 
but to a monastic establishment. It is of the same type as the vihara seals found at 
Kasia. Unfortunately the edge is much worn and the legend partly lost, whilst the 
remaining portion is far from distinct. The upper half is occupied by the wheel- and- 
deer symbol, separated by a double horizontal line from the lower half containing the 
legend in two lines. It reads : Sri sad-dharmma {cakkre^ (^) \_bhtks>t\ sa\_nghasya^. 
The character seems to be that of the fifth or sixth century. The restoration of the 
missing or uncertain aksaras is based on the analogy of the Kasia seals. The word 
dharmacakra is supplied by the Mahipala inscription. It is noteworthy that the word 
Srl-dkarmma {c\akk[r\e also occurs on the clay seal found by Professor Hall in the 
course of his Sarnath excavations.^ 


APPENDIX A. 

List of Sculptures. 

1. Asoka column with lion-capital. Inscriptions I, VII, and X.^ (See above, p. 68.) In situ, 

2. Seven pillars and two rails of an ornamental railing. (See above, p. 66.) Round Asoka 

pillar. 

3. Four fragments of pillars (three inscribed) and three bars of a railing. Inscriptions II-IV 

and XI. (See above, p. 66.) South of Shrine. 

4. Railing round small stupa in south chapel of Shrine. (See p. 68.) Inscription V. In 

situ, 

5. Colossal statue (total ht. 9' 6") of a Bodhisattva with Inscription VI of the third year of 

Kaniska, (See above, p. 78.) North-cast of Jagat Singh stupa. 

6. Octagonal umbrella post (ht. 4' 9"; with inscription VII of the third year of Kaniska. 

(See above, p. 8o.j South of Shrine, re-erected. 

7. Stone umbrella (10' in diameter) with ornamental carvings, south-east of U. Presum- 

ably belonging to No. 6. (See above, p. 80.) 

8. Fragment (i32""X7''') of inscribed slab of the reign of Asvaghosha. Inscription VIIR 

East of Shrine. 

9. Statue (ht. 6' i") of a Bodhisattva (?) with umbrella post ; probably Kusana period. 

Head and hand missing. Figurine between feet. North of Shrine, in situ* 

10. Statue (ht. 4' 7''') of a standing Buddha. Head, arms, and feet lost. North of Jagat 

Singh stupa. 

11. Pedestal (ht, 8") of a statue. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

12. Fragment (ht. 3') of a halo with two flying figures in relief. 

13. Two fragments of a halo (3' 2" in diameter) decorated with scroll-work. South-west of 

U. (See Plate No. 2.) 

14. Pedestal (ht. ii") with feet of a statue of Buddha (?) standing. South-east of Shrine, 

15. Pedestal (width 2' 4^") of a statue. South-east of V. 

16. Statue (ht. 6' 9'') of a Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude {ahhaya-mudrd)y of 

white sandstone. South-east of Shrine, (See above, p. 83.) 

17. Pedestal (width r' 8") of a statue. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

18. Statue (ht. 2' 5") of a Buddha seated in the attitude of expounding the law {dkarma- 

cakra-mudra). The five mendicant friars and the wheel-and-deer symbol indicate the 
first sermon at Benares. North of Stupa T, The sculpture shows traces of red paint. 

19. Pedestal (ht. 4^') of a statue. North-east of Shrine. 


^ Cunningham A. S, R,, Vol. I, p. 129, Plate XXKIV. 


2 Refers to List of inscriptions following. 
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20. Statue (ht. 7' 6") of a Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude [abhaya-mudra] and 

portions of halo ornamented with scroll-work. The sculpture is of white sandstone. 
North of Jagat Singh stQpa. 

21. Pedestal (width i' ii") with inscription XIV. 

22. Pedestal (width i' 3") of a statue with inscription XV, 

23. Statue (ht. 5' 3") of a Buddha seated in the attitude of expounding the law [dharmaca* 

hra-mudra). Ornamental halo with two flying figures in relief. The live mendicant 
friars and the wheel-and-deer symbol indicate the first seimon. South of Jagat 
Singh pillar. (See above, p 83 ) 

24. Pedestal (width 5") of a statue South of Shrine 

25. Statue (ht. 4' 6") of Buddha standing Feet, arms, and halo bioken. North-east of 

umbrella post No. 6. 

26. Lower portion (width 3' 3") of seated Buddha statue. North-east corner of V. 

27. Base (width i') of a statue. North-west of Shiine, near X. 

28. Image (ht. 4') of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude {bhumi spai'sa-mudra). 

Head missing, arms injured. On base, relief showing lion in centre and t'wo female 
figures each with a child. Over relief an inscription, XXII, in raised letters. (See 
above p. 80,) South-east of Shrine. 

29. Statue (ht. 4' 2") of Buddha standing Head and hands lost. South-east of Shrine. 

30. Pedestal (width 6 ") with inscription XIII in one line. West of Shrine 

31. Base (width ii*') of a statue with ornamental carvings and an inscription, XL, in two lines. 

32. Statue (ht 4' 3") of Buddha standing. Head lost. In situ. North-west of Shrine. 

33. Image (ht 3') of Buddha seated in the attitude of expounding the law ijlharmacakra- 

mudrd) with tw o small figures of lions at the sides and six small standing figures 
beneath. All damaged. South of Jagat Singh stQpa. 

34. Image (ht. i' 6^") of Buddha standing. Face, hands, and feet broken. Noith-west of 

temple 

35. Statuette (ht. 10") of Buddha seated in the attitude of expounding the law [dharmaca- 

kra-mudrd). Head lost. 

36. Statue (ht. 4' 9") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude [abhaya-mudra) . Hands 

lost, South-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

37. Statuette (ht. i^) of Buddha standing. Feet and light arm broken. 

38. Statuette (ht. i' i-^") of Buddha seated in meditation [dhyana-mudra). Head missing. 

South of Jagat Singh stupa. 

39. Statuette (ht. 11 VO of Buddha standing in the gift-bestowing attitude [varada-mudra). 

40. Statue (ht. 3' 60 of Buddha standing Defaced. Hands lost. North of V. 

41. Head (ht. ii") of Buddha figure. 

42. Image (ht. i' 61 ") of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude [bhumtsparsa-mudrd). 

South-west of the umbrella post No. 6. 

43. Torso (ht. 7") of Buddha figure. 

44. Statuette (ht. 10") of Buddha in the attitude of expounding the law [dharmacakra- 

rnudra). Head lost. The five mendicant friars and the wheel-and-deer symbol on 
the pedestal indicate the first sermon. North-west of Shrine. 

45. Pedestal (ht. i* 2") of a Buddha image, with wheel-and-deer symbol. 

46. Figurine (ht 6") of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude [bhumisparia-mudra). 

Head lost. 

47 * Figurine (hi. iri') of Buddha standing, 

48, Feet (ht. i") of standing Buddha. 

49 Lower portion (ht. 6") of Buddha seated in earth-touching attitude. 

50. Base (width i' 3") with feet of standing Buddha (?) image. Inscription XVH in Gupta 
characters, (See above, p. 90 ) South-east of Shrine. 
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51. Base 6|") with feet of standing Buddha and kneeling figures. South-west 

of U. 

52. Image (ht. 3' 3") of Buddha. Head, arms, and feet lost. South of Shrine. 

53. Feet (ht. 8") of Buddha figure. 

54. Torso (ht. i' 5"j of Buddha figure. South of Shrine. 

55. Image (ht. 1' 34'') of Buddha delivering his first sermon. 

56. Torso (ht. 6") of Buddha figure. South-east of U. 

57. Lower portion (ht. lo'') of Buddha figure seated in the earth-touching attitude. The 

vajrasana indicated by a vajra in front of the figure. 

58-62. Pedestals of Buddha figures. 

63. Torso (ht. 1' 1 1 '3 of Buddha figure standing. North of Asoka column. 

64. Torso (ht. i' 2") of standing Buddha figure. 

65. Lower portion of Buddha figure seated in meditation {dhyaiia-mudra). South of 

Shrine. 

66. Lower portion (ht. 9") of standing Buddha image with two attendant figures, 

67. Torso (ht. I I'O of a standing Buddha figure. South-west of Shrine, 

68. Image (ht. 10") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude Head 

and hands lost. South of Asoka column. 

69. Statuette (ht. i') of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude \bhu7nisparsa-m2idrd). 

South of Asoka column. 

70. Statuette (ht. i') of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude {abhaya-mitdrd). Head 

and feet lost. South of Asoka column. 

71. Statuette (ht. lo''") of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude. South of Shrine. 

72. Statuette (ht. ii"j of Buddha preaching his first sermon. South-west of Shrine. 

73 . Statuette (ht. 8 ") of Buddha preaching his first sermon. South-w’est of Shrine. 

74. Statuette (ht. 10") of Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude {bJiu7nispa7'sa-7nudrd). 

South-west of Shrine. 

75. Statuette (ht. i' 1^0 Buddha preaching. Figure wuth fly-whisk {edmara) to left. 

South-w est of Asoka column. 

76. Figure (ht. i' S""') of Buddha preaching his first sermon. South-east of Asoka 

column. 

77. Figure (ht. 9") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude {abhaya- 77 i 2 idrd), attended 

by kneeling figure. Tw o fragments ; head lost. South of Shrine, 

78. Figure (ht. ix'^) of Buddha seated on a chair. Head and hands missing. 

79. Figure (ht. i' i|") of Buddha preaching his first sermon. Head lost. East of Y. 

80. Figure (ht. ii'*') of Buddha seated under the Bodhi tree in the earth-touching attitude. 

East of V. 

81. Figure (ht. i' 2") of Buddha standing. Feet missing. North of W. 

82. Torso (ht. 7'^) of Buddha statuette in preaching attitude. 

83. Statuette (ht. i') of Buddha (?) wdth diadem and ear-rings, seated in the preaching atti- 

tude. 

84. Statuette (ht. 2*^') of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude {abhaya- 7 mtdra). 

North of Shrine. 

85. Statuette (ht. i' 10'') of Buddha seated in the preaching attitude {dhar 7 nacakra- 77 itidrd) , 

Hands lost. South of Asoka column. 

86. Statuette (ht. 9'’^ of preaching Buddha. Head lost. 

87. Statuette (ht. i' i'') of Buddha preaching. Head lost. West of Shrine. 

88. Statuette (ht, 10'') of Buddha preaching. Inscription XXVIII. North-east of Jagat 

Singh stupa. 

89. Torso (ht. 54 ") of Buddha statuette. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa, 

90. Statuette (ht. 10") of Buddha preaching. Head missing. North of V. 
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91. Lower portion (lit. i' 2") of a Buddha figure^ seated on a lotus in the preaching attitude 

{dharmacakra-mudra), Wheel-and-deer symbol. Traces of red paint, Atlantes. 

92. Lower portion (ht. i' 2'') of standing Buddha figure. South-east of Shrine. 

93. Statuette (ht. i' 6 ") of Buddha preaching. South of Jagat Singh stupa. 

94. Figure (ht. 2' 3''') of Buddha standing. Feet and one hand lost, attended by Maitreya 

and Avalokitesvara holding in one hand a fly-whisk and in the other a rosary and 
lotus-flower. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

95 * Figure (ht. i' 5'^ of Buddha standing in the gift-bestowing attitude {varada-mudra), 

96. Head (ht. 8") of Buddha figure. South-east of Shrine. 

97. Figure (ht. i' 7") of Buddha standing in the gift-bestowing attitude {varada-mudra). 

North-west of Shrine. 

98. Figure (ht. 1' 4") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude (abhaya-mudra). West 

of Jagat Singh stupa. 

99. Figure (ht. i' 9'') of Buddha preaching. West of Jagat Singh stupa* 

100. Figure (ht. 2' 9") of Buddha standing in the attitude of protection [abhaya-mudra). 

North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

101. Figure (ht. o! 4'"') of Buddha standing. West of U. 

102. Figure (ht. 8") of Buddha preaching. Head missing. West of Shrine. 

103. Fragment (ht. 8'^) of figure of preaching Buddha. North-east of Shrine. 

104. Torso (ht. i') of Buddha standing. 

103. Figurine (ht. of Buddha standing with umbrella. Feet lost. South-east corner 

of U. 

106. Lower portion (ht. i' 6'*') of standing Buddha figure with two attendants holding 

umbrella and fly-whisk. 

107. Torso (ht. i' 3'*') of Buddha figure. East of Shrine. 

108. Torso of Buddha figure. South of umbrella-post No. 6. 

109. Torso of Buddha figure. South of Main Shrine. 

no. Figure (ht. i' ii")ofa preaching Buddha. Head and arms lost. Dress with orna- 
mental hem. The base has pilasters at the corners, two pairs of antelopes, and a 
kneeling figure beneath. South-west of Shrine. 

111. Figure (ht. i' S") of Buddha standing. Legs missing. North-west of Shrine. 

112. Figure (ht. i' 4") of Buddha standing. East of Shrine. 

1 13. Figure (ht. i' 5^) of Buddha preaching the first [sermon. Head missing. North-east 

of Jagat Singh stupa. 

1 14. B'igure (ht. i' i") of preaching Buddha. Much damaged, head missing; on back 

inscription giving Buddhist creed. Inside Jagat Singh stupa. 

1 15. Figure (ht. 3' 3''') of Buddha standing. Head, right arm, and feet missing. North- 

west of Shrine. 

1 16. Figure (ht. i' 3") of Buddha standing. Head, feet, and left hand missing. North of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

1 17. Figure (ht. 3' i") of Buddha standing in the reassuring attitude [abhaya^mudra). Head 

and left arm missing. North of stupa T. 

1 1 8. Statue (ht. 4' 6") of Maitreya (?) standing. Arms and feet broken. Long flowing hair. 

Figurine of Dhyani-buddha in head-dress. South-west of U. (See above, p* 82.) 

1 19. Statue (ht. 4^ 6'') of Avalokitesvara standing on a lotus. Both arms broken. The 

Bodhisattva wears long locks, various ornaments, a double thread across the breast 
and a scarf round the loins. At his feet are a pair of fretas kneeling ; in his diadem 
the figurine of Amitabha. On base inscription XVIIL (See above, p. 81.) 

120. Statue (ht. 4') of Manjusri standing on a lotus and holding in his left hand a lotus 

stalk, the flower of which is missing. The right hand, which is broken, must have 
been in the gift-bestowing attitude {yarada-mudra\. The Bodhisattva wears long 
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locks and various ornaments. He is attended by two female deities and has the 
figurine of Aksobhya in the bhumtsparsa-mudra in his diadem. On the back in- 
scription XXIV. (See above, p. 8i.) South-east of Shrine. 

121. Figure (ht. 2' i") of female deity standing on a lotus attended by two female figurines. 

Head and hands missing. 

122. Statuette (ht. 1'^) in two fragments of female deity seated on lotus-flower and lion. 

Waist broken. Two worshipping figures at the sides. West of umbrella-post No. 6. 

123. Torso (ht. 10") of female figure. 

124. Seated male figure (ht. 

125. Male figure (ht. i' i") with seven smaller ones. Horse on pedestal. 

126. Statuette (ht. i' lo''') of Marici (Vajra-varahi) with six arms and three heads, one head 

being that of a boar. Figurine of Dhyani-buddha in head-dress. Seven boars on 
pedestal. Two worshippers. (See above p. 87.) 

127. Female figure (ht. i' 6 *') with ornamental tiara. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

128. Female figure (ht. 9") probably attendant of some deity. 

129. Figure (ht. i' 5") of goddess seated on a lotus and holding a lotus in her hand. 

Dhyani-buddha figurine in head-dress and goose on pedestal. Two fragments. 
North-east of U. (See above, p. 85.) 

130. Relief (ht. 1' 6") containing three four-armed figures, two male and one female, seated 

on lotus-thrones, with four kneeling figurines beneath. The three seated figures each 
hold a rosary and a lotus-flower, whilst two hands are joined before the breast in 
adoration \namaskdra). North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. (See above p. 87.) 

13 1. Statuette (ht, i' lo'^) of Tara seated on a lotus seat and holding a blue lotus flower 

[uipctld) in her left hand. Right hand in the gift-bestowing attitude {varada- 
mudrd). A kneeling figure beneath. An attendant to Tara^s left and two flying 
figures above. North-east of V. (See above, p. 85.) 

132. Statue (ht. 4' 8") of Tara, profusely decorated. Standing on a lotus. Both arms 

broken below elbow. Two female attendants. Dhyani-buddha in head-dress. 
North of Dhamek stupa. (See above, p. 86.) 

133. Bust (ht. i' 7"! of four-headed female figure, profusely decorated. Four figurines of 

Dhyanibuddhas in head-dress over central head. South-west of Shrine. (See p. 88.) 

134. Statuette (ht. 1' 2") of Sarasvati playing the guitar. 

135. Torso (ht. 8'^ of female figure. 

136. Statuette (ht. 1' 3'*') of Tara with halo and lotus-stalk. Inscription XXXVIII in 10 

lines ; Buddhist creed. Eighth century. South-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

137. Corpulent figure (ht. 2' seated, probably Atlant (yaksa). Head and arms missing. 

North-east of Shrine. 

138. Pedestal (ht. 7") with portion of female figure. 

139. Figure (ht. 3' 6^) of goddess standing with vessel in left hand. Traces of paint. 

South-east of U. 

140. Pedestal (ht. 6") with portion of figure of Parvati with Ganesa, the bull Nandi, and 

an attendant. 

141. Figure (ht. 4' I'Q of Avalokitesvara (?) seated cross-legged, holding a bowl before 

the breast. Dhyani-buddha on head and male and female figure standing on should- 
ers. South-east of Asoka column. (See above, p. 82.) 

142. Figure (ht. 2' ii") similar to No. 141. South-east of A§oka column. 

143. Figure (ht. 4') similar to No. 141. South-east of Asoka column. 

144. Fragment (ht. i' 4") of Marici statuette. Tw’O boar-headed attendants. Seven boars 

on pedestal. South-east of Shrine. (See above, p. 88.) 

145-146. Fragments (ht. 6" and ii'') of torso of female figure, profusely decorated. North 
of V and west of Shrine respectively. 
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147. Head (ht n'O of female figure. 

148. Torso (ht. 9") of a figure. South-west of Shrine. 

149. Lower portion (ht. 2' 4") of standing figure with kneeling figure at the side. South- 

east of Shrine. 

150. Fragment (ht. lo") of a figure seated cross-legged on a lotus. South-east of Shrine. 

151. Lower portion of relief with female (?) figure standing on lotus between two attend- 

ants, one seated holding thunderbolt {vajra) and the other standing holding an 
umbrella. Inscription XXVI to figure’s right. East of excavations, near edge of 
metalled road. 

152. Torso (ht. lo'O of a Bodhisattva figure adorned with ornaments seated in the preaching 

attitude {dharmacakra-mudra). 

153. Figure (ht. i' 7") of Ganesa, defaced. 

154. Two female figures (ht. 2^") seated on a lotus flower ; south-east of Shrine. 

155. Fragment (ht. ii'^) of an ornamental halo wdth two flying figures (Gandharva and 

Apsaras ?) in relief. 

156. Fragment (width i' 6") of a sculpture with 53 Buddha figurines arranged in four lines. 

North-west of V. 

157. Sculpture (width i' 3''', ht. gY) with fifty Buddha figurines ai ranged in four lines. 

North-west of V. 

158. Sculpture (width 2' 3") with a row of twenty-six Buddha figurines in front, five on 

each side, abed and sacrificial implements beneath. North-west corner of V. 

159. Sculpture (width i' 5") with four rows of fifteen Buddha figurines. North-west corner 

of V. 

160. Fragment (ht. 6\") of bas-relief. The central figure, which must have been Buddha 

seated under the Bodhi tree, is missing. Over it death-scene. To its right birth- 
scene (partly missing), first sermon, etc. (See above, p. 84,) 

161. Fragment (ht. a sculpture. 

162. Lotus-flower (ht. g^") probably part of a halo. South-west of umbrella-post No. 6. 

163. Fragment (ht. 5J") of a carved halo. 

164. Fragment (ht. 1' 3'’') of a sculpture with Buddha figure in the earth-touching attitude 

{dhumzsfarsa-mudrd) and two attendants under a trefoiled arch. South-east of 
Shrine. 

165. Fragment (ht. 2' 3'^ with Buddha figure in preaching attitude [dharmacakra'-mudrd). 

166. Bas-relief (ht. 1' with headless Buddha figure, standing in the gift-bestowing 

attitude (varada-mudra), between two attendants holding fly- whisk [cdmara) and 
umbrella. Inscription XIX. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

167. Sculpture (width 2' 2") with seven miniature stupas in relief. Inscription XXXVIL 

Buddhist creed. 

168. Lower portion (ht. i' i") of female figure. South-east of umbrella-post No. 6. 

169. Fragment (ht. 6Y) of a halo with a flying figure carrying a garland. 

170-176. Fragments of sculptures of various sizes, found at different places. 

177. Fragment of sculpture. North-west of U. 

178. Fragment of sculpture. South-east of Shrine. 

179. Figurine (ht. i") kneeling in the attitude of adoration {namaskdra)^ perhaps belonging 

to a halo. 

180. Bas-relief (ht. i' 3''') representing death scene or par inirvdna of Buddha. 

181-189. Fragments of sculptures. 

190. Stele with two Atlantes. 

19 1. Two fragments of figure of Avalokite^vara. 

192. Fragment (ht. 6") of a sculpture with the bust of a kimnara figure. 

193. Sculpture (width i' 5'Q with four rows of fifteen Buddha figurines. North-east of V. 
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194. Sculpture (width i' 9'') with one row of Buddha figurines, twenty in front and three 

on one side. North of V. 

195. Sculpture (1' 3" square ; ht. 3"} with a row of forty Buddha figurines and stars at 

the corners. 

196. Sculpture (width i' 9'') with four rows of Buddha figurines. North of V. 

197-203. Buddha heads. No. 197 north of U. No. 198 north-west of umbrella-post. 

204. Head of female figure. South of Shrine. 

205. Head of Avalokitesvara image. 

206. Head of lion. 

207. Fragment (ht. i' 3") of colossal head with ornamental halo. 

208. Buddha head. 

209. Buddha head. Inside Shrine. 

210. Buddha head. South of Shrine. 

21 1. Bodhisattva head. South-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

2 1 2-2 1 3. Buddha heads. 

214. Buddha head. North of Shrine. 

215. Buddha head. North of Jagat Singh stupa* 

216. Head of goddess. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

217. Fragment (ht. i' 4") of an attendant figure. South-east corner of Shrine* 

218-219. Fragments of sculpture. 

220. Fragment of sculpture. East of Shrine. 

221. Fragment of sculpture. North-east of Shrine. 

222. Fragment showing paws of lion supported by flying figure. North-w^est of Shrine. 

223. Torso (ht. i' 2") of Buddha figure. 

224. Torso (ht. i' i") of Buddha figure. South of V. 

225. Fragment, (ht. i' 2") of female figure. Inscription XXX. 

226. Fragment (ht. 8") of sculpture showing two female figures, one holding an umbrella. 

227. Lower portion (ht. 6") of seated Buddha. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

228-229. Fragments of figures. 

230. Fragment of figure. South of Shrine. 

231. Sculpture (ht. i' 10") being lower half of a stele with ‘^the four great scenes, '' of 

which two are missing. Lower panel : Birth of Buddha in the Lumbini garden 
near Kapilavastu. In centre Maya holding a branch of the Sa^a tree and attended 
by her sister Prajapati to her left and the gods Brahma and Indra to her right. 
Flying deities above. Upper panel : Mara’s attack at the moment of the Bodhi, 
Mara holds a bow; his daughters to the left of Buddha. The two missing panels 
must have represented the first sermon and the death. North-east of Shrine. (See 
above, p. 83.) 

232. Fragment (ht. 7") of a sculpture. 

233-235. Fragments of sculptures. North-east of Shrine. 

236. Fragment of sculpture. 

237. Hand (ht. 10") holding a conch-shell. North-w’est of Jagat Singh stupa. 

238. Fragment (ht. i' 2") showing a flying figure with a garland. North-east of Jagat 

Singh slupa, 

239-240. Fragments of halos. North-west of Shrine. 

241-256. Fragments of figures of various sizes found at different places. 

256-264. Fragments of various sizes. 

265. Fragment of a hand. Inscription XXL Buddhist creed, (See page 90 above ) 

266. Fragment of an ornamental halo. 

267. Fragment. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 
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268. Fragment. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

269. Fragment (ht. 3" 5"; showing lion and rider. Legs and upper jaw missing. Of the 

rider only one leg and part of the left arm remain. North of Jagat Singh stupa 

270. Torso (ht. i' f') of standing Buddha image. North-west of stupa T, 

271. Feet (width i' 5") of a standing Buddha image. North-west of stupa T. 

272. Pedestal (width i' 6") of a statue. 

273. Fragment (ht. 9") of sculpture with standing Buddha figure. In ruin V. 

274. Fragment (ht. 8") of a sculpture. 

275. Figure (ht. 3' i") of lion; head and legs lost. (Cf. No. 269.) South-east of U. 

276. Slab (g" X x 4'’') with inscription XXXIII. East of V. Buddhist creed. 

277. Fragment (i' 3" X lO^'"') of slab wdth inscription XXXII. 

278. Hand (ht. 6") of a statue of red sandstone. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

279-280. Two fragments with inscription XII. 

281. Pedestal (width 6'') with inscription XVI. North-west of Shrine. 

282. Fragment (10'^ X 7I'') of slab with inscription XXVII. 

283. Fragment of slab with inscription XXIX. 

284. Plain stone (ht. 3' 9") with inscription XXXVII. South-east of Shrine. 

285. Fragment (width 9") of a plain stone with inscription XXV. North-east of Shrine. 

286. Fragment (5I" x 2^") of a slab with inscription XXIII. 

287. Upper portion (7") of statuette of Buddha with umbrella over head. 

288. Upper portion (width 6") of Buddha image in teaching attitude. On back inscription 

of Buddhist creed. South of Jagat Singh stupa. 

289. Fragment (width 7") of a headless female figure seated on a lotus-flower. North of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

290. Male figure (width 7'^) with fly-whisk in its right hand. North of Jagat Singh stupa, 

291. Standing male figure (width 6"). North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

292. Figure (wndth 8") of Buddha standing in reassuring attitude. North of stupa T. 
293-294, Male figures (widths sJ'^'and 8") carrying garlands. North of stupa T. 

295. Female figure (width 7") standing in reassuring attitude. North of stupa T. 

296. Figure (ht. 7") of Buddha standing in reassuring attitude. Head lost. North of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

297. Figure (ht. f') of Buddha standing. Head and left hand lost. North of Jagat Singh 

stupa. 

298. Upper portion (ht. 8'') of figure holding lotus in left hand. North-east of Jagat 

Singh stupa. 

299. Headless figure (ht. 8") seated with folded hands with traces of two other figures to 

right and left. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

300. Fragment (ht. 6") showing mother and child. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

301. Figure (ht. 6") of Buddha standing, defaced. Perhaps portion of halo. North of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

302. Portion (ht. 8") of halo. North of Jagat Singh stupa, 

303. Portion (ht. 6") of Buddha figure in teaching attitude broken above waist. North of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

304. Fragment (ht. 10") of a sculpture in blue stone with traces of female figure. Near 

temple east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

305. Fragment (ht. 6") of figure seated on a lion. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

306. Fragment (ht. 5") of female figure with folded hands. 

307. Lotus-flow^er (ht. 5"; of blue stone. East of Shrine. 

308. Fragment (ht. 9") of a halo. South of Shrine. 

309. Fragment (ht. 8'') of a halo with two figures. South of Shrine. 
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310-323. Small fragments of various sizes belonging to Buddha and other figures. Between 
Jagat Singh stupa and Shrine. 

324-358. Hands of various sizes. Near Shrine and Jagat Singh stupa. 

359-366, Small Buddha heads. Found in various places. 

367. Fragment (ht. gY') of bas-relief with Buddha head. In Shrine. 

368. Breast and hand (ht. 5") of female figure. South of Shrine. 

369. Head (ht. 6 ") of a figure. South of Shrine. 

370. Fragment (ht. 6") of a halo. East of Shrine. 

371. Fragment (ht. 5J") of a head with smooth hair. Debris of previous excavation near 

Museum. 

372. Head (ht. 4VO of grotesque figure. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

373. Small fragments, forty-four in number. 

374. Miniature stupa (ht. 6") with Buddha figures on the four sides. North-east of Jagat 

Singh stQpa. 

375. Miniature stupa (ht. i' i") with four Buddha figures. On base inscription XXXV, 

376. Miniature stupa (ht. i' 8") with Buddha figures in the preaching attitude on the four 

sides. In front obliterated inscription XXXVI. South-west of U. 

377. Votive stupa (ht. 3' 9") with eight Buddha figures in relief, four seated and four 

standing in various postures. South-east of Shrine. 

378. Miniature stupa (ht. i' i-^") on lotus with Buddha seated in a chair in the preaching 

attitude. West of Shrine. 

379. Miniature stupa (ht, i' i"). North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

380. Miniature stupa (ht. i' 5'') with four Buddha figures. In V. 

381. Votive stupa (ht. i' 6") with four Buddha figures and rows of Buddha figurines, 

In ruin V. 

382. Base (ht. g'O of a votive stupa. On one side Buddha’s parinirvdna. In ruin V. 

383. Votive stupa (ht. 2') with four Buddha figures. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

384. Votive stupa (ht. i' 5") with eight faces and Inscription XXXIX in front. South of 

Shrine. 

385. Miniature stupa (ht, 2' 4") with four figures in relief, Buddha, Tara, and the 

two Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Mafijusri, North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

386. Half of votive stQpa (ht. i' 9"'). East of Shrine. 

387. Votive stupa (ht. 2") half split. South of Shrine. 

388. Votive stupa (ht, 2'). South-east of Shrine. 

389. Dome (ht. 7") of a votive stupa. West of U. 

390. Votive stupa (ht. i' 3"). North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

391. Votive stupa (ht. 2'). North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

392. Votive stupa (ht. i' 9"). North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

393. Base (i' 3" square, ht. 10") of a stupa decorated with stars at the four corners.. 

North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

394. Votive stupa (i' 2!' square, ht. 3' 5"). 

395. Base of a stupa (i' 2" square, ht. 6"). 

396. Plinth of stupa(i' i'’' square, ht. i' 8") with Buddha figures on three sides. South- 

west of Shrine. 

397. Fragment of ornamental lintel (width 2' 4|^0 with goose decoration. North-east of 

Jagat Singh stupa. 

398. Base (ht. ii") of a small column. 

399. Ornamental band (width 7"). 

400. Fragment of a post (ht. 8") with a figure holding a lotus. 

401. Fragment (width 8'') of an amalaha stone. 

O 2 
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402. Fragment (ht. 9") of an ornamental panel. 

403. Abacus (8" square) of a column. 

404. Abacus (8" square) of a column. North-east of Shrine. 

405. Fragment of a pediment (ht. lo"') in red sandstone. 

406. Lower portion (ht. 1' 10") of a column. South-east of V. 

407. Fragment (i' 3") of a rail-post. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

408. Bas-relief (width 3' 5") containing panel with stupa worshipped by elephant and 

kimnara. South-east of Shrine. 

409. Two fragments (ht. i ' 5") ornamented with scroll-work. South-east of Shrine. 

410. Fragment (ht. i' 2") decorated with scroll-work and lion’s head. South-east of Shrine. 

41 1. Lotus-flower (ht. 3")* West of Shrine. 

412. Fragment (ht. 10") belonging to a cornice. 

413. Fragment (ht. 11''') of cornice. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

414-415. Fragments decorated with scroll-work and foliated ornament. 

416. Amalaka stone (diameter 10'^). In temple north-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

417. Fragment of lintel (width i' 2") with two pairs of flying figures carrying a diadem. 

East of Jagat Singh stupa. 

418. Fragment (ht. 7^") of a shaft decorated with scroll-work. 

419. Capital (width lo^'^) of column, with grotesque masks on four sides. In centre of 

Shrine. 

420. Pediment (ht. i') in green stone with figure of preaching Buddha in relief. South- 

w^’est of Shrine. 

421. Pediment (ht. i') with Buddha figure in earth-touching attitude. South-west of 

Shrine. 

422. Abacus of column (i' square, ht. 6") decorated with scroll-work. 

423. Fragment (ht. i') of cornice. South-east of Shrine. 

424. Bell (1' i" square, ht. 1' 2VO of a capital. In Shrine. 

425. Carved stone (width i' 2^') belonging to the facing of building. North-east of 

Shrine. 

426. Capital (i' 2'' square, ht. 8") of an octagonal column. 

427. Fragment (ht. i' 5'') of building decoration. East of Shrine. (See above p. 89.) 

428. Fragment (ht. 2') of an ornamental pilaster. 

429. Capital (i' 3'' square, ht, 9") of a column. In Shrine. 

430. Fragment (ht. 2' 4") of a shaft. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa, 

431. Carved stone (ht. 2' 3") belonging to the spire of a temple. North-east of Jagat Singh 

stupa. 

432. Carved stone (width 2') with floral ornamentation. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

433. Carved stone (width 2' 6'^) with floral ornamentation. 

434. Base (ht. loj") of a column. North-east of V. 

433. Niche (ht. 7") of a statue. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

436. Ornamental lintel (width 5'). South of Asoka column. 

437. Fragment (width 2' 3") of sculpture for face-work ornamented with garlands. North- 

east of umbrella-post, No. 6. 

438. Fragment (ht. 10'^) of a shaft. Inside Jagat Singh stupa. 

439. Fragment (ht. 8") of sculpture. 

440. Carved stone (width 4' 3") for face ornamentation with grotesque mask and two gar- 

land-carrying geese. South of Shrine. 

441. Carved stone (width 4^) for face- work. East of Shrine. 

442. Sculpture (width 2' 6") for face work. South-west of Shrine. 

443. Fragment (9" square, ht. 2' 6") of a shaft. South-west of Shrine. 
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444. Capital (1' 1" square, ht. 4") of column. South-west of Shrine. 

445. Capital (i' 2" square, ht. 9") of column. West of Shrine. 

446. Ornamental sculpture (width 3') belonging to a cornice. 

447. A round column (6" diameter, ht. 4"). West of Shrine. 

448. Round column (6" diameter, ht. 3'''), presumably umbrella-post. West of Shrine. 

449. Fragment (ht. 2') of a shaft. South of Asoka pillar. 

450. Carved stone (ht. 2' 5 ") for face decoration with square flowers. North of U. 

451. Shaft (ht. 4' 4") of a column. East of V. 

452. Sculpture (width 3' 6") for face- work. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

453- Sculpture (width 3' 6") for face-work. East of Shrine. 

454. Sculpture (width 4' 3") for face-work. South-east of Shrine. 

455- Column (ht. 4' s")- South-west of Shrine. 

456. Pediment (ht. i' 6"J with Buddha figure. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

457-458. Pediments (ht. i' 6") for face- work. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

459. Ornamental capital (r' 8'^ square, ht. 7"). In Shrine. 

460. Broken capital (ht. 7") of square pillar. In Shrine. 

461. Fragment (i' square, ht. i' ii") of column. South-west of Shrine. 

462. Plinth (1' i" square, ht. i' 6") of a stupa. South-west of Shrine. 

463. Fragment (9" square, ht. 2' 8") of column. South-west of Shrine. 

464. Capital ? (width 2' 10") with seated Buddha figure on three sides. Buddha's death- 

scene on the fourth side and figures of devotees on the remaining two sides. At east 
entrance of Shrine. (See above, p. 85.) 

465. Capital ? (width 2! 10''') with Buddha figures on four sides and devotees on two. At 

east entrance of Shrine. (See above, p. 85.) 

466. Facing stone (width 3' 8'^ with seven seated Buddha figures. North-east of Shrine. 

In situ, 

467. Facing stone (width 2' 6") with figure of a lion and two flying figures carrying lotus 

flowers. North-west of Jagat Singh stupa. 

468. Umbrella (4' 6" diameter). West of Jagat Singh stupa. 

469. Fragment (width 8") of a sculpture representing a lion and a devotee carried by two 

figures. North-east of Jagat Singh stupa. 

470. Fragment (width g'O decorated with scroll-work. North of Jagat Singh stupa. 

Sculptures found at Chaukhandi. 

471. Bas-relief (ht. 2' i") representing Avalokitesvara with Amitabha in ^head-dress and 

kneeling female figure. (See above, p. 82.) 

472. Bas-relief (ht. 2' i") representing Maitreya (?). (See above, p. 82.) 

473. Statue (ht. 3' 4") of Buddha preaching. 

474-475. Two bas-reliefs (ht. 3') representing leogryph and two gladiators. (See above, p. 

88 .) 

476. Halo (diameter i' 2") defaced. 

APPENDIX B. 

List of Minor Objects. 

a. Bronze tripod (ht. 2^^) for sacrificial conch-shell. 

b. Upper member (15" x 2") of grinding-stone. North-east of Shrine. 

c. Four plain bricks (ig'^ x 9" x si'')* West of Jagat Singh stupa. 

d. Four plain bricks (14^'' X 84" x 21 ''), Jagat Singh stupa. 

e. Six plain bricks (14" X 84" X 2|"). Jagat Singh stupa. 
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f. One plain brick (12" x 8" X $¥')• Jagat Singh stupa. 

g. One triangular brick (15" X 8" X 3|'0. One side broken. South-east of Shrine. 

h. Terra-cotta bases and capitals of various sizes. 

i. Carved brick (17" x 1 1^" X s")- North of Shrine. 

j. Terra^cotta torso (width 10") of seated Buddha figure with attendant standing to left. 

Inside Jagat Singh stupa. 

k. Terra-cotta figure (ht. 9") of Buddha seated in preaching attitude. Head lost. North- 

east of Shrine. 

l. Terra-cotta figurine (ht. 9") standing in ornamental panel. North-east of Shrine. 

m. Terra-cotta figure (ht. 6") of Buddha seated in preaching attitude. North-east of 

Shrine. 

n. Earthen-ware potter’s tool (13^" at base). North-east of Shrine. 

o. Miniature stupa, one over another, at base. North-east of Shrine. 

p. Stupa in lime plaster (diameter 12"). North-east of Shrine. 

q. Ornamental fragments in lime plaster. 

r. Head (ht. 8") of a figure in lime plaster. North-east of Shrine. 

s. Miniature model (ht. 3'^) of stupa of clay broken at bottom. Pinnacle missing, 

t. Miniature model (ht. i|") of stupa of terra-cotta. Top missing. In base circular seal 

impression (f" in diameter) with Buddhist creed in five lines ; character, ninth 
century. 

u. Miniature model (ht. i''') of stupa of terra-cotta. Broken at bottom, top missing. In 

base oblong tablet with inscription in five lines (Buddhist creed?), 

V. Clay tablet (ht. with seal impression showing wheel-and-deer symbol over inscrip- 

tion in two lines mostly defaced. (Cf. above, p. 87.) Found in debris heap cleared 
away for Museum extension. 

w. Circular clay tablet in diameter) inscribed with Buddhist creed in five lines ; 

character, ninth century. Found in debris heap on site of Museum. 

X. Circular clay tablet in diameter) inscribed with Buddhist creed (?) in five lines; 
character, ninth century. Found in debris heap on site of Museum. 

y. Oblong clay tablet (ht. f") inscribed with wheel-and-deer symbol over inscription in one 

line : — Sri-Gupta~szmhasya, character fifth or sixth century. String marks on back. 
Found in Shrine mound. 

z. Stone tablet { 2 %'' x 2y\'') with circular depression in centre and eight leaves scratched 

around. 


APPENDIX C. 

List of Inscriptions. 

Maurya period. 

I. Fragmentary pillar edict of Asoka (List of sculptures No. i). Cf. above, p, 69. 

II . Ill, IV. Votive inscriptions on pillars of railing (Sculpture list No. 2). Cf. above, p. 66. 
V. Votive inscription on pillar of railing round stupa (Sculpture list No. 4.) Cf. 

above, p. 67. 


Kusana period. 

VI. Inscriptions on Bodhisattva statue (Sculpture list No. 5.) Third year of Kaniska. 

Cf. above, p. 78. 

VII. Inscription on umbrella-post (Sculpture list No, 6). Third year of Kaniska. Cf. 

above, p. 80. 
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VIII. Additional inscription on Asoka column (Sculpture list No, i). Reign of Asvaghosa, 
the fortieth year. (Kusana era?) Cf. above, p. 70. 

IX. Incomplete inscription on fragment of slab (Sculpture list No. 8). Reign of Asva- 
ghosa. 


Gupia period. 

X. Additional inscription on Asoka column (List No. i). Fourth century A.D. Cf. 
above, p. 70. 

XI. {a and 5 ). Additional inscriptions on railing pillar (Sculpture list No. 3). Cf. 
above, p 66. 

XII. Incomplete inscription on two fragments of slab (Sculpture list No. 279). Characters 

fifth century A.D. Cf. above, p. 94. 

XIII. Votive inscription on detached base of image (List No. 30). Fifth century A.D. Cf. 

above, p. 89. 

XIV. Votive inscription on detached base of image (List No. 21). Fifth century A.D. Cf. 

above, p. 89. 

XV. Votive inscription on detached base of image (List No. 22). Fifth century A.D. Cf. 

above, p. 89, 

XVI. Votive inscription on detached base of image (List No. 281). Fifth century A.D, 

XVII. Votive inscription on base of Buddha (?) image (List No. 50). Fifth century A.D. 

Cf. above, p. 90 . 

XVIII. Votive inscription on base of Bodhisattva image (List No. 119). Fifth century A.D. 
Cf. above, p. 81, 

XIX. Inscription on base of Buddha statuette (List No. 166). Five lines, mostly obliterated, 
XX. Inscription on back of Buddha statuette (List No. 114). Two lines of 8'^', Buddhist 
creed. Fifth century A.D. 

XXL Inscription on detached hand of image (List No. 265). Four lines. Buddhist creed. 
Fifth century A.D. Cf. above, p. 90. 

XXII. Votive inscription on seated Buddha image (List No. 28). Sixth century A.D. Cf. 
above, p. 81. 

XXIII. Incomplete inscription on fragment of slab (List No. 286). Two lines of 4". In 
upper line the word kumaresasya. Sixth century A.D. 

Seventh to Twelfth Cenhcry A.D. 

XXIV. Inscription on back of Bodhisattva image (List No. 120). Two lines of 13}". 
Buddhist creed. Seventh century A.D. 

XXV. Incomplete inscription on two fragments of a slab (List No. 283). Portions of six 

lines. Buddhist creed, eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXVI. Incomplete inscription on fragment of bas-relief (List No. i 50 - of 1 *' • 

Buddhist creed. Eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXVII. Incomplete inscription on fragment of slab (List No. 282). One line of 7", 
Buddhist creed. Eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXVIII. Incomplete inscription on two sides of Buddha statuette (List No. 88). Buddhist 
creed. Eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXIX. Incomplete inscription on fragment of plain slab (List No. 283). Portions of two lines. 
Buddhist creed. Eighth or ninth century A.D. 

XXX. Incomplete inscription on fragment of female figure (List No. 235). Four letters 
mdtdsrili. Ninth century A,D. 

XXXT. Inscription on plain slab. Four lines of 7." Buddhist creed. Eighth or ninth 
century A.D. 
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XXXII. Inscription on fragment of slab (List No. 277). Portions of nine lines, mostly obli- 
terated. Ninth century A.D. 

XXXIII. Inscription on plain slab (List No. 276). Five lines 6|" long. Buddhist creed, stupa 
and mystic syllables. Ninth or tenth century A.D. 

XXXIV. Inscription on back of seated image. Two lines long. Buddhist creed. 

XXXV. Inscription on Votive stupa (List No. 375). Four lines of 5^." Buddhist creed. 

XXXVI. Inscription on Votive stupa (No. 376). Four lines, third and fourth 6|". Ninth 
century. 

XXXVII. Inscription on fragment of a slab (List No. 167). With row of seven stupas, on which 
the inscription runs in one line. Buddhist creed. Ninth century. 

XXXVIII. Inscription on statuette of goddess (List No. 136). In ten lines. Buddhist creed. 
Eighth century A.D. 

XXXIX, Incomplete inscription on Votive stupa (List No. 384). Buddhist creed. Only last 
five letters preserved. Ninth century A.D. 

XL. Incomplete inscription on base of image (List No. 31). Two lines 4" long. 

XLI. Inscription on architectural stone. Three lines, 9", 8^," and long. 


F. O. Oertel. 



A NEW TYPE OF POTTERY FROM 
BALUCHISTAN. 




T he small collection of vases, of which I am here publishing some selected 
specimens, derive some considerable interest from the fact that, as far as is at 
present known, they are quite unique of their kind. They were obtained about a year 
ago through the instrumentality of Mr. Hughes Duller, I.C.S., from a mound ^ near the 
little village of Nal situated in the Jhalawan district of the Kalat State, approximately in 
lat. 27° 40' and long. 66° 14'.® A few of the vases had been found quite accidentally 
by peasants from Nal digging earth for their fields, and were recovered from 
them by the Gazetteer official on the spot, Mirza Sher Muhammad, who afterwards, 
with the permission of the chief of the Bizanjo tribe, had a small excavation made in 
the side of the mound, and procured as many other specimens as he could, without 
unduly exciting the inquisitiveness of the peasants. The Sohr damb mound, in which 
the pottery was unearthed, lies actually at a distance of miles north-east of Nal 
village, in an alluvial plain adjoining the skirts of the hills. It is of clay, strewn with 
pieces of pottery and burnt bricks. Actual measurements of the mound were not 
taken on the spot, but Mirza Sher Muhammad states that, so far as he can recollect, 
its height above the surrounding country was about 30 feet and its diameter about 
50 feet, and that the pottery was discovered about 5 feet from the ground level. 
There are five other mounds of the same description within a radius of about 150 
yards from the Sohr damb. Several other mounds, some of which look like the ruins of 
old mud forts, lie in the Nal valley within a distance of five miles, the principal among 
which are the Khayan, Tazi Karkakan and Tegha dambs.® No other antiquities of any 
sort were found along with the pottery, nor was there anything about the mound 
itself which could afford a clue to its origin or date. 

I must state at the outset, before describing the pottery, that I have not, myself, 
had an opportunity of examining the whole of it. The collection consists of 59 pieces in 
all, and only a representative selection of these could be sent to me at Simla. I have 
had, however, the advantage of seeing photographs of practically all the other pieces of 
any interest, besides coloured illustrations of a dozen of them. For these last I am 

' The mound is known locally as Sohr damb (red mound) from the colour of the clay. 

*The nearest place of importance is Khuzadar, the head-quarters of the Native Assistant of Jhalawan, about 
28 miles north-east of Nal. Tire distance from Quetta to Kalat is about 90 miles, and thence to Khuzdar about 
100 miles. 

® For the above local information I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. A. Brett, I.C.S., of the Gazetteer 
staff. 

P 
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greatly indebted to Mrs. O’Hara of Quetta, whose kindness has enabled me to present 
^ith this article the chromo-lithograph on Plate XXXIII. 

All the vases are wheel-made, and for the most part resemble each other very 
closely in fabric and decoration The clay is of fine texture, mostly light red in colour. 
Laid over this and covering either the whole or part of the vase is a slip varying in 
colour from pale greenish buff to light brown, on which the main designs are worked in 
dark sepia filled in with red or yellow or, in one or two instances, blue As is natural in 
wheel-made fabrics, the designs are disposed for the most part in horizontal bands, but 
perpendicular divisions like those in Plate XXXIII, no 8, are not infrequent. In some 
cases a simple ornament is worked on the clay in relief and without painting, as in 
Plate XXXIII, fig 6, or this method of decoration is combined with pigments, as in 
Plate XXXIII, figs 8 and lo, where the circles between the panels are really shallow 
"bosses, suggestive of the human breast — a device not at all uncommon in primitive wares. 

As regards shapes, most of the vases are of the cup or bowl form, with straight or 
curved sides, and with more or less open mouths, those with the narrower apertures 
being similar to the modern lotas A development of the cup is to be seen in the low 
jars shown in Plate XXXIV, lo and 1 1, which no doubt originally possessed lids A 
more unusual shape is the elegant little bowl ^Plate XXXIII, fig 5) with the lip pinched 
in to form spouts, as if for a Mragh or lamp. The piece figured in Plate XXXIV, 
Tio. 1 3, is a stand for a bowl, but the rim at the top has, unfortunately, been broken away. 
None, it may be noticed, of these vases possess handles. 

As is generally the case with primitive ceramic wares, the main interest of this 
■pottery centres in its decorative motifs. The simplest of these are quite elementary 
geometric forms, like the chevrons in Plate XXXIII, figs 4, 7, 9 and ii, and the 
diamond-shaped lozenges in Plate XXXIV, fig, 12. An advance on these is seen 
in the foliate designs of Plate XXXIII, figs i and 2, and Plate XXXIV, figs. 8, 11 
and 13 — a motif which may, also, perhaps be recognised in the left-hand panel of 
Plate XXXIII, fig 8, though here it might also be intended to suggest roughly the 
head of an animal But most characteristic and distinctive of all, are the schemes 
of circles and intermediate panels in Plate XXXIII, figs. 8 and 10, and Plate XXXIV, 
figs. 9 and 14, and the rows of 0 -mega hke figures in Plate XXXIII, nos. 7, 9 and 10, 
and Plate XXXI V, nos 6, 7, 9 and lo. So far, I have not been able to find parallels 
to either of these motifs among the wares of India or any other country whose 
influence might conceivably have been felt in Baluchistan , and despite their peculiar 
distinctiveness, therefore, these motifs fail at present to assist us in tracing the origin 
of these wares That the fabrics are of Indian, or semi-Indian, manufacture, seems 
probable from the presence of the familar humped bull on Plate XXXIII, fig. 3 , and 
that they date back to a period before the Christian era seems likely in view of the fact 
that nothing at all like them is known to have come from any of the Buddhist sites in 
Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. To surmise more than this before other evidence 
is available, would be mere waste of time It can only be hoped that the present 
publication may perchance lead to the discovery of some analogous wares, which are not 
known to us in India, or that when the time comes for the further exploration of the 
mound where they were found, we may unearth some other class of antiquities which 
will throw light upon their origin and their date 


J H. Marshall. 
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INSCRIBED BRASS STATUETTE FROM 
FATEHPUR (KANGRA). 


T he brass Buddhist statuette shown on Plate XXXV was first noticed by Pandit 
Hirananda in a at Fatehpur (Fattehpoor of the map), a village 20 miles 

due west of Kahgra-Kot. It was subsequently purchased for the Lahore Museum. 

The image, including the pedestal, is 30 cm. high and 13.5 cm. wide across the 
knees, and represents a Buddha seated cross-legged on an ornamental cushion, with 
the soles of his feet turned upward, and holding his hands before his breast. The 
thumb and index finger of the right hand, the palm of which is turned to the front, are 
joined and touch the little finger of the left hand. This gesture is one of the conven- 
tional attitudes {mudras) of the Buddha and expresses the expounding of the sacred 
law {dharmacakra-mudra). The left hand holds, at the same time, the hem of the 
robe which leaves the right shoulder bare. This combination of drapery and attitude 
is typical of the art of Gandhara. The lobes of the ear are prolonged ; the left one is 
broken. The protuberance on the skull {usnlsa) is a well-defined hemispherical knob. 
The curly hair is indicated by a succession of raised discs, presenting the appearance- 
of a close-fitting cap of mail. At the back, immediately beneath the neck, there 
projects a knob pierced with a round hole, wliich evidently was intended to receive a 
rod, the place where this rod joined the pedestal being marked by an oblong aper- 
ture. Presumably this rod was the support to a parasol of precious metal which, 
surmounted the image. 

The pedestal is worked d jour and profusely decorated. Along its front and sides 
there runs, immediately beneath the cushion on which the Buddha is seated, an orna- 
mental border of raised dentil-like squares partly inlaid with copper, from which a 
fringe of alternately globular and bell-shaped pendants seems to hang. At the four 
corners, this border rests on dwarf pillars (ht. 4 cm.), the front ones being inlaid with 
silver and red copper. In the centre of the front face is a cross-legged human figure 
supporting with its two hands the border above described. This figure wears a 
necklace, bracelets and earrings, whilst from its arms two dove-tail shaped draperies 
float down. On both sides of this figure there is a dragon-like animal with a long 
snout, curved horns and small wings at the shoulders, standing on its hind legs and 
facing outwards. Between this and the corner pillar a seated lion-like animal is shown 
facing, presumably an indication of the simhasana (lion-seat, i.e. throne) on which the: 
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Buddha is enthroned. The two sides of the pedestal are decorated with a pair of 
winged dragons standing face to face, their bodies being interlaced in the middle. 
The height of all these figurines is the same as that of the corner pillars. A similar 
pair of dragons, larger in size (ht. 7 cm.), occupies the back of the pedestal. Unfor- 
tunately, the lower part of one, from the middle downward, is missing. They are placed 
between two seated lions, similar to those on the front, but somewhat larger in size 
(ht. 5-^ cm.). 

The pedestal is not only remarkable for its fanciful decoration and exquisite 
workmanship, but also for its resemblance to specimens of Buddhist art abroad. On 
the one hand there are Lamaistic examples ’ which are clearly derived from Indian 
models like the one under discussion. These also have in the centre a supporting 
figure, but the standing dragons and the sitting lions have, as it were, become amalga- 
mated into one pair of rampant lions. At the ends, as well as between these figures, 
we find dwarf pillars similar to those placed at the corners. On the other hand, a 
comparison of the Fatehpur statuette with stone sculptures from Gandhara will lead 
to interesting conclusions. Dwarf pilasters of Indo-Corinthian style are constantly 
found enclosing the panel on the front of the pedestals of Graeco-Buddhist images.* 
The central figure of such reliefs is usually a Bodhisattva seated cross-legged. 
I am inclined to think that this is the prototype of the Atlas figure on the Kangra 
statuette. The fringed border possibly originates from the dentil cornice, not un- 
commonly found in Gandhara pedestals.® 

The statuette now described is cast in brass, but other metals have been freely 
added in its decoration. The eyes both of the Buddha and of the miniature figures on 
the pedestal are wrought in silver. The urnd on the forehead is of the same metal ; 
and the lips, nipple and finger nails are inlaid in red copper. The seam of the 
Buddha’s robe is indicated along the breast by a band of red copper inlaid with silver, 
and both the cushion and the front pillars are minutely decorated with these metals. 
The ornament along the sides of the cushion consisting of geese {hamsas) enclosed 
in ovals deserves special notice. 

The statuette is well preserved except for the breakages noted above and some 
three small holes in the top of the pedestal. The faces of the Buddha and of the 
figures on the pedestal are considerably worn owing to the daily application of the 
tilaha during the long period it was worshipped by the Hindus. 

The circumstance that the statuette is inscribed enables us to fix its date approxi- 
mately as the sixth century A.D. The inscription, In incorrect Sanskrit, is engraved 
in two lines of 13 cm. on the back of the cushion on which the Buddha is seated. 
The average size of the letters is o‘3 cm. It runs as follows : — 

1. Om* Deyadharmo yam hrtam {to) mayo, ^akyabhtksuna Dharmapr{pri)yena 
mrdham 

2. bh{r)&tu{tr)-Dharmastmghena^ sardham acarya-Dharmasimghena. Sardham 
sarvasatra {ttvaih). 


* A. Grunwedel. Mythologte des Buidhtsmus in Tibet undder Mongoleu Leipzig, ipoo. Figs. 42, 139, 140, 
149 and 159. 

» J. Burgess J. I. A. J. VIII, No. 62, pi. V, fig. 3 ; p|, IX, fig. i ; pi. XVI, fig. 2 ; pi. XXV, fig. 6. 

» Ibidem, PI. XIII, figs. 4 and 5. ‘ Expressed by a symbol. ’ Read DharmasiMiena. 
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“ This pious gift is made by me, the Buddhist friar Dharmapriya, together with 
(my) brother Dharmasimgha, with rny preceptor Dharmasitiigha, with all sentient 
beings.” 

Together with the Buddhist image another inscribed brass statuette was re- 
covered, which represents Visnu. Its height, including the pedestal, is 2i‘6 cm. The 
god is shown standing between two miniature attendants, one male and another female, 
with fly-whisks (Sanskrit camara). He is four-armed. Two hands rest on the haloes of 
his attendants, the other two hold a lotus flower [fadma) and a conch {kankha). He 
wears a diadem {kirlta), long locks, a brahmanical thread, a long wreath and various 
ornaments. The eyes and the breast jewel {kaustubhd) are of silver. Behind his 
head a circular halo is attached, from the top of which a rosette projects. Between 
his feet a female figurine (ht. i'8 cm.) issues half-way from the base, on which its 
hands rest. Such a figure is often found on Visnu images : it is said to represent 
Laksmi. The faces of the four figures are much worn ; for the rest the statuette is 
entire. 

The workmanship of this statuette, though it is well modelled and elegant in shape, 
is inferior to that of the Buddha image and would point to a later date. This is con- 
firmed by the inscription engraved on the front of the pedestal in lines of 8 cm. 
The size of the letters is about 0*4 cm. I read it : — 

1. Sam 2j J \y\ estha bait 5 fraltfl s[tK\dpzta prdkasta devf 

2. ta bhdryd tathS. srl-Mahadeva. 

The inscription is dated according to the Saptarsisarhvat, so that we can only say 
that it corresponds to the year 47 of some century of the Christian era. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 



RUINED TEMPLE IN THE NURPUR FORT. 




N ORPUR lies in latitude 32° 18' 10" north, and longitude 75° 5 s' 30" east, on the- 
Jabhar Khad, a small tributary of the Chakki torrent which flows into the Bias 
It is picturesquely situated on a spur, 2,000 feet above the sea-level, and some twenty-two 
miles north-west of Kangra It was formerly the capital of a petty hill state ruled by 
the Pathaniya clan of the Rajputs For long it has enjoyed a considerable com- 
mercial importance dependent on the manufacture of shawls, and the fact of its being a 
great rendezvous on the way to Kashmir, Chamba and Ladakh But now it presents a 
somewhat depopulated appearance, which has resulted from the collapse of the shawl 
trade.^ With the addition of the taluk^s of Shahpur and Kandi Bachertu, now attached 
to the district of Gurdaspur, and of a small tract across the Ravi, that was given in 
exchange to the Raja of Jammu, the boundaries of the old principality are retained 
almost entire in the present tahill of Nurpur.* 

The old name of the place, as we learn from the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, was Dhameri, 
the Dal mal of Alberunl. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, Dhameri was a farganah of 
the Bari Duab, which yielded 1,600,000 dams and furnished 60 horse and 1,300 foot. 

It is not clear what the meaning or the etymology of the word is Cunningham derived 
it from Audumbara, but none of the forms that he has given, or which are met with m 
the works of Alberuni, Abu- 1 - Fazl and others, nor the current form Dhameri or Dharaer, 
support his view. 

The name of Ntirpur, we learn from the Tuzuk and the Shash Fath-i-Kangra, was 
given to this town in honour of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Mughal Emperor 
of India, when he visited it on his return from Kangra * A parallel instance is supplied 
by the fort at Delhi, the oldest portion of which, { e , Salim-garh, was termed Nur-garh 
by the Timurean dynasty * Thus the general assumption that this town was so called in 
honour of Nurjahan, the celebrated consort of Jahangir, should be legarded as 
erroneous 

The place rose to prominence at the time of the Mughal ascendancy in India. 
The earlier historians hardly make any mention of it, nor do we find any building of 

'From the Punjab GaeetUe?, Kangt a District, 1883-4, p 253, it vvould appear that this collapse was relateiL. 
to the FrancO'Prussian War. 

^ Punjab GazeiUer, Kangra District, p 36. 

« Cf Shasn Fafhn Kangidm Sir H. Elliot’s Htsioi y of India, Vol. VI, p. 522. 

* Cf Aihdru-s $anddtd Ch II, p. 22 (Lucknow Edition ) 
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greater antiquity here or in its close neighbourhood. The temple of Siva or Dhamep 
Mahadeo, said to be the oldest structure in Nurpur, undoubtedly belongs to the Muham- 
madan period. 

From the Visnupurana and the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira we learn that in 
-ancient days the district was called Audumbara, probably because of the abundant 
growth of the udumbara tree {ficus glomerafd) or on account of the ruddy complexion of 
the inhabitants (from audumbara — copper-coloured).^ This statement is, as Cunningham 
has already shown,* further strengthened by the legends on the coins that were 
found in the district. They give the name of Audumbara, and, since not a single speci- 
men of them has yet been found elsewhere, that name must have been the name of 
this tract. 

The Pathaniyas or Chiefs of Nurpur claim descent from the Tuar clan of the 
Rajputs. The latter were the first historical masters of Delhi, as is still remembered 
in the popular saying — 

Aval Dilli tura phir layi cuhana, 

Phir layi cugattya kar jor dhagana; 

which signifies — First Delhi was under the Tuars. From the Tuars it passed to the 
bands of the Chohans. From the latter it was taken by force of arms by the 
Mughals. 

Tradition says that some enterprising members of this clan came over and settled 
in this District. Their first settlement seems to have been at a place now known 
by the name of Pathankot, some sixteen miles to the south of Norpur. The word kot 
did not originally form part of this name,® which was simply Pathan or Paithan. 
This term Paithan was current in the seventeenth century and, as we learn from the 
Ain-i-Akbarl and the Badshah-namah, it designated the whole tract forming a district 
parganah of the Bari Duab, which yielded a revenue of 7,297,015 dams (40 dams = i 
Akbari rupee) and furnished 250 horse and 2,000 foot. There is another Paithan on the 
Godavari. The ancient name of that town, as is evidenced by the plates of Govinda III,^ 
was Pratisthana. Thus analogy would lead us to assume that our Paithan also was 
originally named Pratisthana. There was an old fort of Pathankot. But all that remains 
of it is a mere mound, about 600 feet square and 100 feet high. The other mounds, 
which formed the site of the original city, and where old coins are often found by the 
village boys, are now ploughed up and divided into fields.® The settlers afterwards w'ere 
distinguished by the name of their settlement and became known under the appellation 
of Pratisthaniya which subsequently changed into Pathaniya. A parallel instance of 
a dynasty deriving its name from their original residence is supplied by the Rajas of 
Basohli, now included in Jammu and Kashmir State. Their original capital was Balaur, 
the Vallapura of the Rajatarahgiql, and they were named Balauriya after it. Even 
now, people would distinguish themselves by the name of the cities or towns in which 
they reside. For instance, residents of Labor are called Lahauriya and those of 


J Cf. Ajaya quoted by Bhanu in his commentary on the Amarakosa under udunibaya, 

2 See A, S. R,, Vol. XIV, p. ii6. 

® Similarly in Kan^ra-kot and Syal-kot, kot is a later addition. Cf Dr. Fleet. Sagala, Sakala : The city of 
J^ilinda and Mihirakula, (Extrait du tome I des Actes du XI Ve Congr^s International des Oriental istes.) 

Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 103. 

6 A S’. R., Vol. XIV, p. 1 18. 
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Amritsar, Amritsariya. The term Pathaniya or Pathan therefore, being of a genuine 
Hindu origin, has no reference whatsoever to the Pathan- Afghans. Consequently it 
is erroneous to suppose that the name Pathan-kot, which simply indicates the kot or 
fort of Pathan, has been derived from some Pathan restorer. 

From the succession list given by Cunningham we find that Kiratpal, a Pathaniya 
Raja, was called Rana. This would lead us to assume that the Pathaniya Chiefs held a 
secondary rank and were probably vassals of their more powerful neighbours the Kings 
of Trigartta. 

The plains being open to incessant attacks, they selected Mau, some six miles 
to the north of Pathan-kot, on a ridge of low hills, running to the east of the Chakki, 
as a place of seclusion and safety. Here they built a stronghold, which, owing 
to the dense thorny jungles and hills around it, proved a source of trouble to, and 
defied the imperial power of Delhi, so much so that an expedition against it was 
regarded as a call of Death : Mau-kl muhim yaro mauhhl nisMnl hai. As masters 
of Paithan and Mau the Pathaniyas are first noticed in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
when Raja Bakhtmall is mentioned as a supporter of Sikandar Sur whom Akbar 
conquered in A.H. 965. They were called Zamindars of Mau and Pathan by the 
Muhammadan chroniclers. Some thirty years later, we hear of Raja Basu, i.i?., 
Vasudeva, as the reigning Zamindar of the aforesaid places. He raised the banner of 
insurrection, but was defeated by Akbar in A.D. 1594-5, and Pathan was taken from 
him. His fight with Akbar forms the theme of a popular song or which is still sung 
by the local bards. He was an able Raja, and, as is evident from the Tuzuk, on very 
good terms with Jahangir, whom, in every probability, he helped in his machinations 
against Abu-l-Fazl and others. 

He died in A.H. 1022 (A.D. 1613), and was succeeded by his son Surajmall. 
The Emperor, though not very pleased with the latter, conferred upon him the title 
of Raja, simply calling to mind the services of his father. But his malevolence and 
seditious temper soon estranged him from the favour of the Emperor, and he broke 
into open rebellion against the Court of Delhi. But he was defeated in A.D. 1618 
and compelled to flee for safety. He found a temporary refuge in one of the ChambS 
forts and ultimately in the capital of Chamba. Madho Singh, his younger brother, was 
also with him. As the Imperial forces were preparing to advance upon Chamba, the 
news came that he was dead. On receipt of peremptory orders from the Mu g hal 
Commander, the Raja of Chamba surrendered all money and valuables belonging 
to the deceased Chief and gave up Madho Singh also. The Emperor in the 
meanwhile recalled Jagat Singh, the third son of Raja Basu, from Bengal, and installed 
him in the place of his brother. Jagat Singh was a true soldier. By virtue of 
his. bravery and eminent service, he became a favourite of Jahangir, who raised him 
to the command of 3,000 men and 2,000 horse and gave him the title of Raja 
as well as a present of 20,000 rupees. Under Shah Jahan, too, he retained 
his position, and performed heroic deeds on several occasions. He took the 
principal part in driving the Persians from Kabul and conquering Zamiii-Dawar. He 
was appointed 'Faujdar of the Upper and Lower Bangash-Kurrum valley and Kohat. 
He resumed hostilities with Chamba, possibly to revenge the surrender alluded to above, 
A decisive battle was fought at Dholag, in which he came ofl victorious, whereafter he 
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treacherously killed Janardan, the Raja of Chamba, and took possession of the state 
and ruled it for some twenty years. Within the territory of Chamba, he afterwards 
built the fort of Taragarh on the summit of an inaccessible hill near the Charaba-Nurpur 
Frontier. It is this stronghold which stood him in good stead when he himself was in 
difficulties. 

Elated perhaps by his repeated success, he essayed to measure his strength with 
that of the Emperor. Trusting to the height of his hills and the impenetrability of the 
jungles, he broke into rebellion in A.H. 1047, and joined hands with his son, who had, 
in concert with him, already revolted. The strongholds were fortified, the roads 
bbckaded, and measures taken to insure victory. Notwithstanding all this, his efforts 
were frustrated by the overwhelming odds of the Imperial army, which attacked him on 
all sides. A traitorous native of the district showed a path, which on account of its diffi- 
cult nature was not protected, and the Imperialists marched on Nurpur. But the Fort 
being well-manned and commanded by Rajputs, could not be taken. Then the army 
turned their attention to Mau, where Jagat Singh, with the best men of his own clan, 
was ready to receive them. He engaged them in a sharp encounter for five days and 
killed no less than 1,400 of the foe. His position, however, became untenable, and he 
abandoned Mau and fled to Taragarh, which he had specially fortified with a view to 
make it an asylum in days of misfortune. Thus the impregnable Mau fell into the hands 
of the invaders and was devastated. It is now a mere jungle, and has the foundations 
of brick buildings and a kaccQ tank as the only remnants of olden times. Shortly 
after the fall of this stronghold, the defenders of Nurpur evacuated the fort, and RajrQp 
Singh also joined his father. 

At this juncture, the Raja of Chamba, named Prthvi Singh, with the help of 
Mandi and Suket, took the opportunity of driving out of his territory all the officials 
of Jagat Singh, and recovering his state. Being ordered by Shah Jahan, he 
reached the scene of action with his contingent forces to assist in the capture 
of Taragarh. Man Singh, the Raja of Gwalior, another sworn enemy of Jagat 
Singh, also joined the Imperialists. Thus hemmed in, and assaulted on every side, 
the garrison was reduced to great straits, and, by the beginning of March, A.D. 
1642, the brave Jagat had to sue for pardon, which was granted, and both the son 
and the father were restored to their former rank and honour. Soon after this, he 
rendered excellent service to the Emperor in Qandhar, Badakhshan, and other places. 
While busy in chastising the Uzbaks, he fell ill and returned to Peshawar, where he 
died in January 1646. His praises, and the fight with the Emperor, form the sub- 
ject of the poem known as the Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai, a work of considerable 
philological and historical interest, noticed long ago by Mr. J. Beames.’^ These 
are short songs such as are sung by bards at the feasts and festivals of the princes, 
and tell of the historical events, with which their hero was connected. For instance : 
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“ Jagat Singh fought many battles in the world. He took Makhyala and placed 
a king there. This event became known throughout the world. He was dis- 
pleased with the Shah, and, sitting at Mau, shook the whole world, but was not shaken 
himself. Hearing it the people of Saraj were terrified, and the inhabitants of Samar- 
qand mortified. The fame of the Lord of Delhi spread throughout the world. The 
residents of Balkh and Bukhara did not wink even in the night for fear. The 
soldiers had apprehensions of all sorts. Gambhir Rai says, may the son of Raja 
Vasudeva rule the world as long as there is a jewel in the head of Sesa. In no time 
he took Qandhar and conquered Khurasan, and this news of the victory of Raja 
Jagat spread everywhere.” 

He was succeeded by his son Rajrup, who also rose to the favour of the 
Emperor, and was made Raja and Commander of 1,500 men and 1,000 horse. The fort 
of Taragarh, however, was taken from him in the beginning of A.H. 1056 and was 
henceforth garrisoned by the Imperialists to secure peace. 

He is said to have been succeeded by Mandhata. But the Muhammadan 
historians make no mention of a person of this name. According to them, the succes- 
sion passed to Bhao Singh, another son of Jagat Singh, who turned Muhammadan 
and received the name of Murid Khan.^ That Mandhata was a historical personage, 
is evidenced by the poems of Gambhir Rai already referred to, for about one-half 
of the songs were composed by Mandhata himself.^ Besides, tradition ascribes to him 
a temple at Fatehpur, near Nurpur and a portion of the Nurpur Fort where his portrait 
in fresco is still pointed out.® He was succeeded in turn by Dayadhata, Pirthi Singh and 
Fateh Singh. These Chiefs of Nurpur flourished when the Mu gh al power had declined 
and remained almost undisturbed until the rise of the Sikhs. Forster visited Nurpur 
in 1 783 and found it in a state of internal quiet, less molested by the Sikhs and governed 
more equitably than any of the adjacent territories.* 

Bir Singh succeeded Fateh Singh in A.D. 1805, and was the last ruling Chief 
of Nurpur. In A.D. 1815, Ranjit Singh expelled him from his principality, and he 
fled to Chamba, which was ruled by Charat Singh, his own brother-in-law. There he 


^ His descendants still possess near Shah pur in Kahgra District. 

2 See J. A. S, B., Vol. XLIV, p. 201. 

* It is a pity that this picture has been now spoiled by the careless custodians of the building, who had it 
whitewashed to strengthen the edifice !!! 

^ Froster’s Journey from India to England, Vol. I, p. 270. 
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raised an army to attempt the recovery of his state, but, being defeated, he sought 
refuge in British territory across the Sutlej. In A.D. 1826, he returned to his capital 
in disguise with the hope of regaining his throne. His people recognised him and 
rallied round him. His efforts were, however, rendered futile, and he was compelled to 
retire to Chamba. The Raja of that state gave him up under compulsion, and he was 
sent as a prisoner to the fort of Gobindgarh near Amritsar. After seven years of 
confinement he returned to Chamba, having been ransomed by his brother-in-law for 
85,000 rupees. Here, in 1839, Mr. Vigne^ met him and heard the story of his misfortune 
from his own lips. The desire to gain independence has always been predominant in 
the breasts of the Pathaniyas and made them ever turbulent and rebellious against the 
Emperors. The same longing took possession of Bir Singh once more, and, true to his 
name, he made another attempt to retake his dominion. But while engaged in this 
last but vain endeavour he breathed his last in Nurpur at the gate of the fort in 1846. 
Shortly after this, when the Punjab passed to the hands of the British, Ram Singh the 
brave Pathaniya, son of the Wazir of the last Raja, raised the standard of rebellion 
and tried to assert his independence. He was, however, captured, and the insurrec- 
tion, so widely sung by the local bards, was suppressed by a British force in 1849, 
when the principality was finally annexed to the British dominions. Government then^ 
granted a pension to the son of the last Raja, and the family became mere Jagirdars 
of Nurpur. 

As the last and chief stronghold of this warlike tribe, the fort of Nurpur may be 
briefly noticed here. It is situated on a precipitous rock, which forms the western end 
of the spur on which the town is built. Abu- 1 - Fazl mentions Dhameri, but no fort. 
From this it would appear that the stronghold had no existence at that time. From 
the Tuzuk'i-J-ahangirt we learn that it was founded by Raja Basu. When Jahangir 
visited Dhameri on his return from Kahgra in A.D. 1622, a considerable portion of it 
had already been constructed ; and, being very pleased with the site, the Emperor granted 
a lakh of rupees from the Imperial Treasury for constructing good mansions worthy of 
the place. The whole building, however, was not brought to completion by one 
Chief. The difference in age of the extant portions is clear, and shows that the 
succeeding Rajas must have made several additions. That Surajmall did so, is evi- 
denced by the Tuzuk. The Badshah-namah bears testimony to Jagat Singh’s further 
fortifying the place when he was fighting against the Emperor. As mentioned above, 
an edifice in the western end of the fort is said to have been built by Raja Mandhata. 
It goes by the name of Thakurdvara, a term generally applied to the shrines dedicated 
to Visnu {Jha,kur=\^oxd). The image of Krsrja, called Brajraj, which it contains, is of 
black marble and a good piece of workmanship. The appearance of this building is that 
of an audience hall — Diwan-i- aimn — and, if it was not intentional to give such a shape 
to the sanctum, it must have served as such originally.® Its main feature is the fresco 
ornamentation representing scenes in Krsrja’s life and, in one of the spandrels, a Hindu 
Raja, probably the founder himself. Three plain rooms of ordinary dimensions to the 

^ Vigne*s Travels in Kashmir^ etc., etc., Vol. I, p. 157, 

- Tuzuk-i-yahangirit p. 34.0. 

3 The Thakur-dvara at Fatehpur, see above, is also a plain structure without any characteristics of a Hindu 
temple such as a spire [sikhard) or porch (ma^apa). Perhaps the form was given to conceal the shrine from the 
iconoclasts. 
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north of this structure are also used as sanctums. One of them contains an image of 
Devi, the pedestal of which bears an inscription in Sanskrit and in the Nagari alphabet 
dated Sarii. 1667 (A.D. 1610). To the south of the Thakurdvara, there are two- 
miniature temples, which are in a good state of preservation. Two gates to the east, 
forming the main entrances to the fort, are also extant. The rest, except the portion 
now used as a School building and Post Office with Public Works Department rest- 
house, obviously erected after the British conquest, is all in ruins. The fort, along 
with several other strongholds in the district, was blown up in A.D. 1857. 

By far the most interesting building in the fort is the ruined temple that was 
excavated in 1886 by the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Punjab Government. As we learn from bis manuscript report for the months May to 
January 1886, it was merely a mound before excavation and covered with flowers and 
the dSbris of some British officer’s bungalow. A moulded stone, which Mr. Rodgers 
noticed under these remains, led him to the supposition that the mound contained some 
ancient building. On excavation, he discovered the basement of a large temple pro- 
fusely decorated with carving, besides a number of sculptured fragments, which once 
belonged to its upper portion. The exhumation, however, was not completed, as a 
later structure was still left masking the north-eastern portion of the base with its 
mouldings and carvings. In March 1904, at the suggestion of Dr. Vogel, this struc- 
ture was dismantled by the late Mr. Farley, Executive Engineer, Kahgra. The space 
round the temple was also widened out, and thus all the decorative details on the base- 
ment were exposed and made accessible to the camera. 

This temple is 117 feet long and 50 feet wide externally. It is built of red sand- 
stone and consists of an ante-room {mandapa) leading through a central chamber 
{antaralaya) to the sanctuary {garbhagrha) octagonal in plan with recesses at the 
angles. Its plan does not resemble that of any other shrine in the Punjab, but is very 
similar to those of the famous temples of Govind dev at Bindraban and Haridev at 
Govardhan near Mathura (Muttra).^ The main entrance must have been at the south 
end, though there were entrances direct into the central room on the east and west 
sides as is the case in the Haridev temple. But now the stairs are extant on 
the west side only. That it had entrances at the south and east sides is evidenced by 
the stones that are still preserved and shaped like those found on the thresholds inside 
the temple. 

The east and west sides of the mandapa are open, and the inner surface, from 
which the stone pavement was probably removed, is enclosed on the east and west 
sides by a colonnade consisting of two rows of two double pilasters and pillars. The 
complete bases of the latter are still extant. The ornamentation preserved on the 
bases of the pilasters (see Plate XXXVIII) shows a marked similarity in design to some 
of the early Mugha-l buildings in the Lahore Fort.* The shafts, probably square in form, 
supported either double arches or lintels provided with brackets, such as have been 
found among the dibris Plate XXXIX). Between each pair of the pilasters 
at the end of the two colonnades are doorways leading into s mall rooms 5' by 5' 5/'" 

} H. H. Cole. Illustrations of Huildings near Muttra and Agra, London, 1873, p. 29 ff., Plan No. 3. 

Archeeologtcal Survey Report, 1902-03, p, 218. NOr Bayjah— Historical notes on the Lahore Fort and its 
surroundings. 
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and contrived in the thickness of the walls at the angles of this portion of the building. 
The one on the north-east is best preserved though roofless. It is of interest to note 
that this door is arched. Two steps in the centre of the north wall of the porch lead 
up to a passage, f 3" wide, and furnished on both sides with raised seats or haiihaks, 
such as are also found in the Govind dev temple, which must have carried pavilions. 
Such pavilions, a feature of Mughal architecture, are found flanldng the entrance to the 
sanctum of the Govind dev temple at Bindraban. They are raised on platforms similar 
to those extant at Nurpur and provided with a cornice and panels of the same design. 



Ghulam Nam i^t. 


Fig. I. 

It is noteworthy that the threshold at the entrance of the central room, which is partly 
preserved, is provided with a projecting grotesque animal, which has a marked resem- 
blance to those in the Bindraban temple. 

The central room is a rectangle measuring 24' 8" by 24' 2''', with a recess in each 
wall ii' 3" wide and 6' 2" deep. The end of the eastern recess is marked by a stone 
with a well-preserved portion of the same curious animal projecting outward, and which, 
therefore, as noted above, must have formed part of the threshold of the eastern 
entrance. 

The entrance to the sanctum, or the northern room, is at the termination of the 
northern recess, which exceeds the others in depth. The border of scroll work along 
the threshold, which is partly preserved, must have continued on the door jambs. In 
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the middle of the threshold here, we again notice the peculiar ornamentation consisting 
■of a projecting pair of grotesque animals separated by a vase-shaped stone which must 
have been the top of the flight of steps. Figurines of Gahga and Yamuna, the rivers 
-Ganges and Jamna, are artistically represented on both sides of the threshold beneath 
the jambs, but not on the door jambs themselves as is usually the casein Hindu temples 
•of the pre-Muhammadan period. To the east, we find Gahga standing on a makara, 
which is carved in the shape of a fish with a head resembling that of a crocodile. 
She holds a lotus and a water vessel in her hands and wears a long garland reaching 
down to her ankles. To the west is Yamuna. Only the lower part of the figure with 
her vehicle, the tortoise, is preserved. Beyond the threshold, a raised passage, 4 ii' 
wide, leads into the sanctuary, which measures 10' ii" square and is on the same level 
with the adjoining room. The walls of this chamber stand to a height of 4' g" above 
the floor of the room and are of enormous thickness as compared to the narrow space 
they enclose. Their exterior surface is divided into three panels enclosed within a 
double border, the inner being of a foliated and the outer of a geometrical design. 
These panels must have formed a dado of the kind found in the Mughal edifices. The 
designs also are decidedly Mughal in style. It is noteworthy that the border of the panel 
■on the north-east end is left blank. The panel on the south wall to the west of the 
■entrance bears in relief a winged figure of a female, probably meant for a celestial nymph 
(Sanskrit apsaras). The representation is a good example of the mixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan elements. To give wings to an apsaras is undoubtedly a Muhammadan 
treatment, winged figures are practically unknown to Hindu art. Flying figures are 
indeed very common, but the flight is expressed by the position of the legs, which are 
•shown running-wise, one heel almost touching the head. The figure is 2!' high, and 
bolds a nosegay and a peacock in the hands. She wears a dhott like a Maratha woman. 

I wonder if holding a peacock is a Hindu notion. The corresponding panel to the east 
is left blank. This circumstance would also indicate that the intended carving was never 
finished. An ornamental cornice, at a height of 3^ 9" from the floor, is still extant. The 
further end of the shrine is occupied by a pedestal projecting from the back wall. - This 
must have carried the image, which is now lost, but its place is still marked by a large 
mortice in the centre of the pedestal. At the western side is another rectangular hole, 
hut its use is not apparent. On the pedestal also, the carving is not completed. 

Another characteristic feature of the temple is the profuse decoration on the outer 
walls of the sanctum and the choir. The plinth has three flat bands slightly receding 
from one another. The first is flat and plain, the second divided into squares having 
geometrical figures within, and the third has half lotus rosettes on it. Then we notice 
-an inverted ogee moulding enriched with boldly carved leaves, round the base of which 
are grouped pairs of fighting elephants. Then, comes a cushion-like moulding 
adorned with a fret ornament giving it somewhat the appearance of a rope ornament. 
Above this is a flat band with demon masks conventionally treated and continued on 
three sides up to the colonnades of the nave. This may be said to represent the top 
of the plinth, and all that remains of the walls rising above it is beautifully carved in 
hands of ornament in low relief. Beyond an ornamental border, representing various 
figures treated in a naturalistic manner, there are figures, of multifarious, mostly mytho- 
logical, beings. The panels over this portion are skilfully carved and have a raised 
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band in the middle, bearing representations of various animals such as ducks, peacocks, 
antelopes, deer, herons, and parrots, that are treated naturalistically. Here, too, a 
close resemblance with the row of figures on the early Mugbal buildings in the Lahore 
Fort deserves special notice. 

On the eastern wall, round the northern room, we see milch cows, bulls, milk- 
maids and a figure which most probably represents Krsna among them. The face 
and hands are broken, but the attitude, in which he stands playing the flute, is quite 
distinct. The iconoclast has not left here any figure undefaced. Besides the scenes 
of camel fight, there are on the eastern w'all of the central room the effigies of Siva 
(three-faced), Durga, Surya, and Visnu on their respective vehicles. Then, to the 
north, the ten incarnations — avataras — of Visnu are represented in their correct order 
Somewhat similar figures we find to the north of the eastern entrance, though they are 
too much disfigured for identification. On the north-east wall of the shrine, there are 
shown ascetics seated cross-legged in meditation. A similar row is to be noticed to 
the north-west. The figure of a lion near them is probably intended to show the 
supernatural power of these ascetics, who could tame the most ferocious of the animal 
kingdom. Opposite to this panel there are monkeys clinging to the branches of the 
trees. A figure riding a dragon, whose form is serpentine, with one foot placed on 
the hands of a Naga, carved on the east of the sanctum, perhaps represents Krs^a 
killing Kaliya. A wrestling match is shown on the north wall of the adytum. 
Further on to the west a curious cart, somewhat similar to the khacar of the Central 
Provinces, attracts our notice. It is two-wheeled but void of a cover. The compara- 
tively long pole is placed on the back of a fat but pygmean bull. 

The temple was most probably dedicated to Visnu. It has no signs of ^iva 
or §akti worship. Krsqa, the Divine cowherd attended with milkmaids {gopls), 
cows, etc., is represented on it. This we should expect in a Visnuite shrine. The 
pedestal, moreover, proves that the cella contained an image and not a h'nga. And 
it should be remembered that Siva is mostly worshipped under the form of the phallic 
emblem. Besides, tradition says that the image of Brajraj in the Thakurdvara, 
noticed above, originally belonged to this sanctuary. 

The popular belief that the temple was destroyed by Mahmud of fihazni, does 
not deserve any credit. But, as there is no extant record which can settle the date 
of this interesting building, it will be worth while to see what the structure itself tells us 
about the point. First of all, the very plan, as we have already noticed, closely 
resembles that of the Hari dev temple, built by Raja Bhagwan Das about A.D. 1557, 
and of the Govind dev shrine, erected by Mansingh in Sarii. 1647 (A D. 1590), during 
the tolerant reign of Akbar.^ The ornamentation also is of the mixed Hindu-Mu gh al 
style, which was in vogue at the time of the said Emperor and his immediate successors. 
Besides, several of its details are practically the same as are to be seen in the 
buildings of that period. Thus the capitals and brackets that are lying scattered round 
here, bear a striking similarity as regards their design with those of the early Mughal 
buildings in the Lahore Fort. As remarked above, the effigies of Gahga and Yamuna, 
unlike those in the earlier shrines, are found below the jambs. It is also noteworthy 
that the carving shows no sign of great age. Finally, the mason marks on the east 


' Grouse. Mathuray a District Memoir ; pp. 224 and 282, 
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wall of the sanctum are letters of the Tahkarl alphabet of a decidedly late type, and they 
furnish the conclusive proof of the building belonging to the early Mu^al period. 
At the same time, it is also certain that the edifice had ver)- few years of existence, 
for the decoration, save the portion that was intentionally destroyed, is wonderfully 
fresh and free from decay. 

Though, as we have noticed above, the ornamentation of the interior was not quite 
finished, yet it is very probable that the building was brought to completion before 
it was rased to the ground. This is evidenced by the amalaka stone, brackets, and 
carved stones, that are lying on the spot and could have been used only for the ceiling 
of the structure. 

If the temple was built, as it very probably was, by Raja BasQ, the founder of the 
fort, it was possibly destroyed when SurajmaH’s rebellion was suppressed, i.e., in 
A.H. 1027 1618). For we learn from the that Jahangir issued peremp- 

tory orders to the leaders of his host, who quelled that insurrection, to pull down from 
the very foundation the fortifications and the buildings which Surajmall or his father 
had erected, and these orders must have been obeyed. 


Hirananda. 


Tuzuk-i-Jahangirt, p. 318 (S. Ahmad’s edition, 1864). 
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T he temple of Narasimhanatha^ is in the Padampur zemindari, and is about 20 
miles south-west of Padampur, in the Sarabalpur district. The nearest village to 
it is Durgapali two miles off, which is a mere collection of huts. The temple is situated 
at the foot of a hill, and is surrounded on all sides by one of the thickest jungles of the 
Central Provinces. A streamlet gurgles close by, the water of which is regarded as 
sacred, and at five places accumulates itself into five pools, called kundas. The trees 
and shrubs, with which the hill is overgrown, are so tall and numerous that even at 
mid-day the sunlight that filters through their foliage is hardly stronger or brighter 
than that of the morning outside the jungle. Higher up on the hill towards the 
south-east, near the first kunda, are four colossal figures, rudely carved out of the 
rock. They are shown as the first four of the five Pandava brothers. Close beside 
the northern door of the temple is another huge rude figure carved out of the rock, 
which is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, the remaining fifth Pandava brother. Near 
him is another colossal figure which is of Ganapati. Not far from these may be 
noticed amongst the broken sculptures lying loose a nicely chiselled pedestal with 
seven horses in front of it. The image which was originally set up on it must, 
doubtless, have been that of Surya. 

The temple faces the east, and consists of a shrine and jagmohan or hall. In 
front of the temple, on the other side of the streamlet, is a Garuda stamhha or pillar, 
with a small niche at the top, where a lamp is lighted during the Divall festival. It is 
said to have been erected but seven years ago. Near the jagmohan are small 
chambers which are modern erections. One of them is used as a granary and a 
cooking-room where the bhoga or offering made to the deity is prepared. Others are 
occupied by the fujarls or worshippers, and one of them has been reserved as 
a dharma^ala for pilgrims. 

The walls of the jagmohan, as they are at present, are unquestionably rebuilt. 
The hall had originally three doorways, facing the east, north, and south ; but now 
only the first two remain, the third being blocked up and replaced with masonry work, 
thus giving an uncouth and unsymmetrical shape to the side wall. The remaining 
door-frames are of stone of a dark colour, and are deeply and beautifully carved. That 
on the north has Gajalaksmi occupying the post of honour on the lintel. LaksmI 


’ Narasimhanatha has been entered in the Hits of Antiquarian Remains for the Central Provinces and Berar 
(see p. 64), but it does not seem to have been visited by any antiquarian or Archmological Surveyor before me. 

” R 
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sits on a fadmasana or lotus throne with her right leg resting on the throne and her left 
hanging loose and touching a stool down below. On each side of her is a chaurl 
bearer, and above the latter are two elephants, one on each side, standing on lotuses 
.and holding water pitchers in their trunks. In old temples in the south, Gajalaksmi 
plays a prominent part on the doorways, especially of the halls. And it is not surpris- 
ing that the figure of Gajalaksmi should be seen in an old temple in Orissa, which is 
connected with the south more than with the north ; and, as a matter of fact, even in 
Orissa, at Cuttack, we meet with a sculpture representing Gajalakshmi in one of its 
ancient caves.^ 

Now, to turn to the temple of Narasimhanatha; the door-frame on the north has 


Fig. I. 

three mouldings, the central one mostly carved with pairs of musicians ; and the other 
two with floral ornamentation. It holds, in relief near the bottom on its proper right, 
Siva in one compartment and Ganga on a makara or crocodile in the other, and on 
its proper left, Siva again in one compartment and Yamuna on a kurma or tortoise in 
the other. The door-frame facing the east is almost exactly like this, but the figures at 
"the bottom are not Siva and Ganga or Y amuna, but a dvarapalci or door-keeper and a 
female chaurl bearer. In the projecting wall above this doorway are Navagraha or the 
Nine Planets, which are generally sculptured over the entrances of halls or shrines to 
ward off the influence of evil spirits. Near this door-frame on its proper left is the 
standing image of a warrior with hands folded and with a sword held against the breast 
between it and the left hand. Judging from analogous instances, this seems to have 


’ Cave Temples of India, by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 71 and pi. 1. 
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been a figure of the personage who was principally connected with either the construc- 
tion or the restoration of the temple. The roof of the jagmohan is supported by the- 
walls, and four columns of stone of a reddish colour and nicely sculptured. In the 
walls, outside, have been built some sculptures, which, in all likelihood, formed part 
of the original exterior of the hall. 

On the lintel of the shrine doorway is again a figure of GajalaksmI, but here 
Laksmi is seated cross-legged. The door jambs contain, near the bottom, images of 
Jaya and Vijaya in niches elegantly carved. In other respects, the shrine door-frame- 

is plain and devoid of all 
ornamentation. There are 
only three — the principal 
— niches on the exterior of 
the shrine. That facing 
the north has an image of 
Trivikrama with four hands,, 
one broken off and the 
other three bearing a 
conch, a discus, and a 
mace. Near his foot, on 
one side, is Laksmi and on 
the other are three figures, 
of Vamana, Bali, and 
his minister. In the niche- 
at the back is Narasiitiha, 
and in that facing the 
south, Varaha. 

Inside the shrine is a 
very small image of what 
is called by the people 
there Marjara-kesarl, a 
form of Visnu with the 
head of a cat and the body 
of a lion. It is thickly 
swathed in clothes, and 
has a brass nose, eyes, and 
mouth. A long description 

of the genesis of this incarnation of Vispu has been set forth in a local mS,hatmya 
composed in Oriya, but a brief account of it will not here be out of place. A certain 
rsi was performing religious austerities on the banks of the Godavari. He had a 
daughter of the name of Malatl. Ravaoa, the demon king of Ceylon, once came 
thither and was smitten with her beauty. He ravished her, and thereupon the rsi 
cursed her and forthwith quitted the place. She fell into a swoon, and w'as thrown in 
this condition into the river by RSvai^a. But Godavari protected her, and she was 
brought back safely to the bank. When she regained her consciousness, she began to 
search after her father. Finding her search to be fruitless, she took to weeping. Her 
wailings were heard by Musaka (mouse), the vehicle of Ganapati, who came up to her. 
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He promised to restore her to her father on condition of enjoying intercourse 
with her ; and thus from Ravapa and Musaka was born of her a demon called 
Musakadatta. When the latter grew' up, he ate^his mother up. Thereafter he per- 
formed religious austerities, which propitiated Siva. The god conferred on him the 
boon that he would have cause for fear from none, but Narasirnha of the satyayiiga. 
The demon thus became a source of trouble to the gods. The gods repaired 
to Ramacandra and prayed for his mercy. Ramacandra assumed the form of 
Narasirnha and came within the sight of Musakadatta. The latter fled in fear, and was 
pursued by Narasirnha. The demon approached the mountain called Gandhagiri 
where the temple stands, and besought him to grant him refuge. This was granted, 
and the demon assumed the form of a mouse and entered the mountain. Narasirnha 
had, therefore, to become a cat, and continued the pursuit. But Gandhagiri inter- 
ceded, and so did the gods also, who requested Narasirnha to establish himself there in 
that feline form, and devour Musakadatta when he would come out. 

Into the wall of the hall on the outside and facing the south has been stuck a 
5lab of black stone with an inscription engraved thereon in Oriya characters and in 
Sanskrit language interspersed with Oriya words. The slab has been so deeply 
inserted that it is difficult to take an inked impression of the inscription. It contains 
four lines of writing, and, as it is a little abraded, it is not easy to decipher it. The 
following is a transcript thereof : — 

1. Oifi namah Sri-Nrsiibhaya | Sri-vikari-nama-sambatsare 

Raivata-maha . . §ukra-vare hasta-naksatre Patana-nagara-sthita-Vairaja- 

devaraj-ahkara-putra-Sri-Veja [la] — 

2. devaraj-ahvaya-bhapatina Marjara-parvate Narasirnhanatha- 

3vam-ihkara-deula tolaita nija-prabhu-guna-ratna 

3 

4 Narasitiihasya pritaye. 

The inscription records that the temple of Narasirnha w^as built on the Marjara 
-mountain by Vejaladevaraja, son of Vairajadevaraja, king of Patana, which lies to the 
other side of the mountain. The mountain is called Gandhagiri in the mahafmya, 
but is named MarjSra-parvata in the inscription, doubtless after Mat'jara, the feline 
form, in which, according to the legend, Narasirnha resided. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is unfortunately lost, but it does not seem very difficult to arrive at an approximate 
date. In the list of the Maharajas of Patrja supplied in the Central Provinces Gazet- 
teer on pages 4''3-484, the consecutive names corresponding to Vairajadeva and Vejala- 
■deva of our inscription are Baijul Deo I. and BaikrSj Deo, the third and fourth princes 
respectively. Ii will be perceived that here the order of succession is reversed, and 
that the name of Baikraj Deo should have preceded that of Baijul Deo I., but such a 
slip in the genealogical list is pardonable, when it has to be taken so far back as 500 
or 600 years. Now, from the same Gazetteer ^ we learn that Rumail Deo, the first 
king of the dynasty, was born about the year 1250 A.D., and was adopted by the chief 
■of Kholagurh, whom he succeeded when he came of age. Supposing that he came of 
age at twenty-one years, he ascended the throne in A.D. 1271. He is supposed to have 
reigned for thirty-two years, and his successor, Mahaling Sing, for six years. Baikraj 


^ See p. 469* 
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Deo, who must be the Vairajadeva of our inscription and who, as just shown, must 
be supposed to be the third, and not the fourth, prince in the dynastic list, and con- 
sequently the successor of Mahaling Sing, thus came to the throne in A.D. 1309. 
Baikraj Deo reigned for thirteen years, and thus we obtain A.D. 1323 as the date of 
his successor Baijul Deo’s accession. We have sixty-five years as the duration of 
Baijul Deo’s reign. Baijul Deo, therefore, reigned from A.D. 1323 to A.D. 1387. 
Now, according to Mr. Robert Sewell’s Chronological Tables, the cyclic year Vikari, 
mentioned in our inscription, fell in A.D. 1359. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
suppose that our inscription was dated in A.D. 1359-60. The inscription says that 
the temple of Narasiiiihanatha was built by Vejaladeva, but we are aware of many 
instances of kings and chiefs speaking of themselves as having erected temples when 
they merely reconstructed them or some parts of them, so that it is by no means 
certain whether Vejaladeva actually built, or simply rebuilt, the temple, or, what is 
highly probable, the jagmohan, which, as it stands, is doubtless a modern reconstruction. 

From the architectural point of view, our temple has to be assigned to approximately 
the same period when the celebrated Black Pagoda at Konarak was built. The walls 
and spire of the shrines of both the temples bear a remarkably close resemblance in 
style to each other. Perhaps some slight difference may be perceived with regard to 
the amalaka and finial of the spire, which are not so marked and distinct in outline 
as those of the temple at Konarak ; but we have to remember that the temple of 
Narasirtihanatha is whitewashed every third year, and, in fact, it was so being white- 
washed when I visited it, as may be seen from the accompanying illustrations. The 
difference that is discernible has thus been caused by thick coatings of plaster that must 
have been carried on for years. It is only with respect to their jagmohans that any differ- 
ence worth calling such may be noticed, but the hall of the temple of Narasirtihanatha, 
as stated above, has undergone repairs and restoration, and cannot thus be expected 
to be in its original form. Our temple is no doubt somewhat less elaborately carved 
than the Black Pagoda, but it by no means shows any deterioration of style, and it 
may, on account of its very lack of the exuberance of detail be slightly earlier in age. 
The Black Pagoda is popularly believed to have been built by King Narasirtihadeva 
I., and the published copper-plates of the Ganga Kings also tell us that he built 
a temple to the Sun at Ko^iakona. Even supposing that Koiiakoija is Konarak, 
it does not follow that the temple was erected so late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Narasirtihadeva I. flourished. The practice of kings taking credit for 
building new temples, when they merely restored, rebuilt or repaired those existing in 
their time, is too common to require any new illustration. From a strictly archi- 
tectural point, the construction of the Black Pagoda has been ascribed by Fergusson 
to the latter half of the ninth century, and our temple, which corresponds to it in style, 
cannot be of a later period.^ The deeply and artistically sculptured doors of the 
jagmohan, and especially the carving of the Ganga and Yamuna at the bottom of one 
of them, which are met with only in very early temples, are alone sufficient to show 
that our temple could not have been constructed later than the ninth century. The 
inscription, then, informs us, that the temple itself or, more accurately, jagmohan,. 
-was rebuilt afterwards, in A. D. 1359-60, by Vejaladeva. 

D. R. Bhanuarkar. 


1 But see A, S. i?., 1902-3, pp. 46-7, 
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T he number of inscriptions copied in the course of the year amounted to some 
1,100, of which about 70 per cent, came from Southern India. No inscriptions 
■whatever have been forthcoming from the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, but this negative result is of some interest, inasmuch as the Superintendent, 
Dr. Stein, states that he made repeated enquiries in the neighbourhood of Mahaban, 
where many of the inscriptions in unknown character, which had been btou<yht to 
Sir Harold Deane between the years 1894-1897, were alleged to have been found. 

The Burma report shows a list of 31 stone inscriptions with dates from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century A.D., as well as five bell inscriptions dating back a century or 
less. Besides these, a Sanskrit stone inscription was found at Halingyi, a place ten 
miles to the south-west of Shwebo town. The alphabet is said to be a form of Gupta ; 
the inscription has not, however, yet been examined by a competent scholar. Of 
greater interest is the recovery of a collection of about 600 old grants which were 
brought together by command of King Bodaw-phra about the end of the eighteenth 
century in order that they might be copied and remodelled. The stones in question 
have not as yet been examined. Three out of the ten stones of the Kalyani inscriptions 
at Pegu were, it may be mentioned, pieced together in the course of the year. The 
language of these three stones is Pali, while that of the remaining ones is Mon. 

In Assam, a new copy was made of the ancient rock inscription near Tezpur 
belonging to the Gupta year 510, and was sent to Professor Kielhorn of Gottingen 
for publication. Another inscription of an important character was found on one*’ of 
the images of a small ruined temple near the Deopani River in Sibsagar. It probably 
dates from the twelfth century A.D., but it has not as yet been read. 

From Bengal came three copper-plate grants, two new inscriptions of the Hijra 
year Qoo, found at the mosque of Kheraul in Murshidabad and recording the date of 
the building, and finally two dedicatory inscriptions of the seventh and ninth centuries 

A.D. from Budh-Gaya. The last-mentioned are of interest as they record gifts made 
by Ceylonese monks. 

The number of inscriptions copied in the Punjab and United Provinces amounted 
to 130. They are of very different age and importance. The oldest among them, 
were brought to light during the excavations at Samath. Chief of these is the new 

inscription of the Maurya Emperor A§oka, cut on the shaft of a sandstone pillar 
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The dialect of the new inscription is the same form of Magadhi that is used in 
several other A§oka inscriptions.’ The same pillar also contains two later inscriptions. 
The first, which mentions a Rajan A§vaghosa, is dated in the fortieth year, probably 
of the Kaniska era, in which case it would belong to the reign of Huviska. The 
second, which perhaps belongs to the fourth century A.D., makes mention of the 
Vatsiputriya Sammitiya sect of Buddhism. The name of A§vaghosa recurs in another 
inscription likewise unearthed at Sarnath. 

Besides the above, the Sarnath excavations brought to light votive inscriptions of 
the third year of Kaniska, which contain the names of two local Ksatrapas, Khara- 
pallana and Vanaspara, who are not known from other sources ; two votive inscriptions 
of the Gupta period (perhaps fifth century A.D.) and other inscriptions of minor 
importance. 

The excavations conducted at Kasia were less rich in epigraphical finds, but one 
is well worthy of notice — a votive inscription in Gupta characters of the fifth century. 

Most of the inscriptions copied in Chamba State belong to the period of the 
Ranas, who were local rulers before the consolidation of the State by Sahillavarman. 
They are written in the Sarada and Tankari characters in Sanskrit and vernacular, 
and will be published later on by Dr. Vogel in a special report. 

Of the 17 1 inscriptions copied in the Western India Circle, details are not yet to 
hand, owing to Mr. Bhandarkar’s deputation to the Bengal Circle during Dr. Bloch’s 
absence on leave, but in the meanwhile the following items may be noticed : — (i) A 
copper-plate grant of the Rastrakuta king Govinda II., has been found at Dhulia in 
Khandesh. (2) Another set of copper-plates found in a stone box buried beside the 
old temple of Siddhe§vara on the island at Mandhata in Nimar, are said to relate 
to a visit to Mandhata by one of the kings of Mslwa, and are dated 1282 S. 
(3) In connexion with the inscriptions copied in the Kamal Maula mosque at 
Dhar, it may be mentioned that there is a slab at the Town Hall, Bombay, which had 
been brought from the same place many years ago. It contains an inscription in an 
old form of Rajasthani, or Saurasena Apabhram§a. The remaining Dhar inscriptions 
are apparently of considerable interest. Only one of them has, however, as yet been 
made accessible. It contains the first twm acts of a Natika, the Parijatamanjari, 
written in praise of the Paramara king Arjunavarman by his Guru Madana. The king 
himself is introduced as the hero of the play, which makes reference to historical 
occurrences during his reign. According to the dramatical theory of the Hindus, 
the heroine of a Napka ought to be a princess. In our play this is not strictly the case. 
She is, however, stated to have been a princess in a former birth. If Prof. Hultzsch 
is right in supposing that she was an actually living person brought on the stage, and 
that she was not in reality of royal blood, the play is of considerable interest as an 
attempt to bring the actual state of things into accord with the exigencies of the 
dramatical theory. The Natika contains passages in two Prakrit dialects. As is 
also the case with similar fragments formerly brought to light, the Prakrit dialects of 
the Parijataraafliari more closely agree with the rules of the Prakrit grammarians than 
do most manuscripts of Indian plavs. The Parijatamanjari has been published by 


‘ It has been published by Dr. Vogel in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, pp. i66 and following. 
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Prof. Hultzsch in the Eftgrafhia Indtca, Vol. VIII, pp. 96 and ff., and separately at 
Leipzig, Otto Harassowitz, 1906. 

The most important part of the year’s work in epigraphy has undoubtedly been 
done In Southern India. No less than 746 stone inscriptions have been copied during 
the year. One hundred and fifty of them, which were prepared during a tour In Kurnool 
and Cuddapah, have not, however, been examined in time to be included in this year’s 
Report. Some of the inscriptions now dealt with, on the other hand, were copied 
during the preceding year, but could not be included in the last Report. In addition 
to the stone inscriptions, thirteen sets of copper-plates were copied and examined. 

Mr. Venkayya has furnished me with an excellent analysis of the most important 
among these inscriptions, and the remarks which follow are based on his report. 

Some interesting Pallava inscriptions have been brought to light. The oldest is 
a copper-plate grant of Sirnhavarman, the son of the Yuvamaharaja Visiiugopa. The 
localities mentioned In the grant have not been identified. They must, however, pro- 
bably be looked for in the Nellore district. Prof. Hultzsch, who has published the grant 
in the EpigrapMa Indica (Vol. VIII, pp. 159 and ff.), is probably right in suggesting 
that Sirnhavarman is the same king in whose reign Visnugopa’s Uruvupalli plates 
{I. A., Vol., V, pp. 51 and ff.) are dated. Visnugopa apparently never ascended the 
throne, but continued to live, with the title of Yuvamaharaja, after his son Sirnha- 
varman had commenced to reign. 

Several inscriptions from the Cuddapah district contain information of a dynasty 
of Colas, which has not formerly been noticed (compare however, E. /., V., p. 123 
note). They seem to have been independent sovereigns, and their inscriptions are ap- 
parently anterior to the eighth century A.D. Mr. Venkayya draws attention to the fact 
that this Cola Kingdom might well correspond to Hiuen Thsang’s description of 
Chu-li-ye. 

More than half of all the inscriptions under consideration belong to the Colas of 
Tanjore. Most of them are referred to one of the two names Parakesarivarman and 
Rajakesarlvarraan, which are used alternately by Cola kings. It is not therefore 
certain that the same kings are intended in all cases. Of more interest are some 
epigraphs of King Parantaka I., who commenced to reign in A.D. 907. They mention 
his expeditions against the Pandyas and the king of Ceylon. It seems as if the 
Pandyas, assisted by the king of Ceylon, had invaded his country, but were repulsed. 
Towards the end of his reign, King Parantaka in his turn captured Madura and also 
invaded Ceylon. One of his inscriptions is actually found at Anaimalai near Madura. 
Another inscription furnishes the surname of Kodandaraman for one of his sons, we do 
not know which. 

The central shrine of the Siva temple at Kajahasti contains inscriptions of the Cola 
kings Rajaraja 1 . (commenced to reign A.D. 985), his son Rajendra Cok (from 1012), 
Rajadhiraja I. (from 1018), and his younger brother, Virarajendra I. (from 1062-63). ' 
Rajaraja I was the son of a grandson of Parantaka I. Inscriptions dated in the 
tenth and eleventh years of his reign have been found in the vicinity of Ambasamu- 
dram in the Tinnevelly district. They show that the Colas must then have held sway 
over part of the Pandya kingdom. We can further infer from these inscriptions that 
the Vatteluttu alphabet had already begun to be superseded by Tamil in those parts. 
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According to another inscription, Rajaraja’s son Rajendra Cola I. gave his name 
to the Gopalasvamin temple at Mannarkoyil near Ambasamudram, which had been 
built by the Cera king Rajasirhha. Another Cera king Rajarajadeva is mentioned 
in two Cola-Paodya inscriptions. This mention of Cera kings perhaps characterizes 
them as Cola feudatories, and adds some probability to the boast found in inscrip- 
tions of Rajaraja and Rajendra Cola that they conquered the Ceras. 

Inscriptions of Kulottuhga I. (reigned from 1070 A. D.) have been found on the 
Perumukkal Hill in South Arcot, in the Pudukottai State and at Srinivasanallur in the 
Trichinopoly district. The latter, which is dated in his forty-second year, i.e., 
A.D. 1 1 II- 1 2, shows that the Cola conquest of Kalihga took place in or before that 
year. We know that Kulottuhga had already invaded Kalihga in his twenty-sixth year 
(A.D. 1095-96). The result of this invasion was probably that he added Southern. 
Kalihga to his dominions. The second invasion was perhaps directed against Northern 
Kalihga, presumably in order to assist the Trikalihga king Codagahga against some 
rebellious feudatory. 

During the reign of Kulottuhga I. and his successors, the Coks were in posses- 
sion of Conjeeveram. Inscriptions dated in the twenty-fourth and twenty-seventh years of 
Kulottuhga III. (commenced to reign A. D. 1 178) refer to the capture of the town by 
him. It must, therefore, have been temporarily lost some time before that date. 

At Trichinopoly, in the old Cola country, an Inscription has been found of the 
Paodya king, Varaguya. He must, accordingly, have conquered part of the Cola 
kingdom. The Trichinopoly inscription shows that Varaguna is another name of the 
Paodya king Maranjadaiyan, of whom five Inscriptions have been copied in the course 
of the year. We know from an older inscription that the Gahga BSpa king Prthivlpati I. 
lost his life in a battle against Varaguna {South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, No. 76).. 
He must, therefore, have reigned in the latter half of the ninth century A.D.^ 

Another old Papdya king, Avanlpa§ekhara Srivallabha, is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion from the Pudukottai State. We cannot as yet fix his time. 

The remaining Papdya inscriptions copied in the course of the year date from the 
time of the later Pandyas of Madura. One of them (No. 551 of 1904) confirms Prof, 
Kielhom’s calculation of A.D. 1268 as the initial date of the reign of Maravarman 
Kula§ekhara I.; another (No. 702 of 1904) shows that in A.D. 1264-65 the Pandyas 
were in possession of Kapnanur near Trichinopoly, which was the Hoysala capital iit 
the Cola country. 

One of the inscriptions of the year (No. 1 1 2 of 1905), which was found near Amba- 
samudram in the Tinnevelly district, contains a grant of the Cola king Rajendra Cola 
I. (date of accession A.D. 1012), which was to take effect from the fifteenth year of his 
son Sundara Sola-Papdiy^iR- This throws light on the well-known term Cok-Papdya, 
The Papdya kingdom had been annexed by the Colas early in the reign of Rajaraja I. 
(.from A.D. 985). His son and successor Rajendra Cola seems to have appointed one 
of his sons as viceroy of the Pandya Kingdom and given him the title Cola-Papdya. 

The Rastrakutas are represented by an inscription (No. 383 of 1904) found on a 
pillar at Rame§varam in the Cuddapah district. It gives the genealogy of the family 
from Dantidurga (middle of eighth century), to whom it assigns the surname of 


1 The initial date of his reign has now been fixed at A.D. 862-63. 
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Sahasatunga, and down to Krsna 111 . (middle of tenth century), to whom it gives the 
hirudas Dhuradahkakara and Rattakandarpa, and who is stated to have sent an 
expedition against Kahci. Five Tamil inscriptions of his reign have been copied at 
Kilur in the course of the year. One of them (No. i6 of 1905) makes mention of 
a feudatory Vaidumba Maharaja called Sri-Vikramaditya. 

Numerous records of the Vijayanagara kings have been copied in the course of 
the year. The earliest one was found at Dalavaiiur in South Arcot and refers to Prince 
Kampala Udaiyar. Its date is A.D. 1362-63. The title Odeya or Udaiyar, which 
•occurs in this and similar inscriptions, was perhaps assumed by such Vijayanagar 
princes as were sent out as rulers of provinces. Thus an inscription dated during 
the reign of Harihara II. and in A.D. 1382-83 (No. 404 of 1904) records a gift of 
land made while Harihara’s son Vira-Devaraya-Odeya was ruling Udayagiri. 

Two inscriptions from Tiruvarur (Nos. 566 and 567 of 1904), dated in A.D. 
1440-41, belong to the reign of Devaraya II. The king himself is not named. The 
inscriptions record the building of a go fur a by NSgarasa, son of Siddarasa, for the 
merit of the minister Lakkhana Daiipayaka Udaiyar. The latter is also known from 
■other inscriptions, and Mr. Venkayya has also traced his name in the legend of a 
common copper-coin which had formerly been explained differently (compare /. A., 
XX, p. 304). 

There are, further, inscriptions dating from the reign of the Tuluva dynasty of 
Vijayanagara (thus an inscription at Kalakkad in Tinnevelly, in which Sada§iva boasts 
that he conquered the Musalmans and levied tribute from Ceylon). Others may be 
•mentioned that are issued by the Karnata dynasty. Three families of Nayakas, from 
Vellore, Madura, and Tanjore, are likewise represented. The last one apparently had 
some interest in Tiruvappamalai in South Arcot, for the gofura with eleven storevs at 
that place was completed by SSvvapa Nayaka of Tanjore. 


Sten Konow. 



TWO INSCRIPTIONS AT UTTARAMALLOR 


♦ 


U TTARAMALLUR is a village io-|- miles north-west of the Madurantakam station 
on the Chingleput-Villupuram section of the South Indian Railway. There are 
seven temples in the village, all of which bear inscriptions. Of these, the Vaikuntha- 
Perumal temple is the most important, as it is full of ancient epigraphs belonging to 
the Pallava, Gahga-Pallava, and Cola dynasties.* The name of the village in all these 
earlier records is Uttaramgru-caturvedimahgalam, i.e. the Brahmana settlement called 
after the ‘ northern Meru.’ As the similar name Prabhumeru is used for a Western 
Gahga king,® Uttarameru may be taken to be the surname of some ancient Pallava. 
or Gahga-Pallava king who founded the village. But the analogy of Daksipameru, 
which was the name in ancient times of the Siva temple at Cidambaram® in the 
South Arcot district would lead us to suspect this derivation of the name of 
the village. The mythical mountain Mgru is supposed to be of gold, and the Siva 
temple at Cidambaram probably got the name ‘ Southern M6ru ’ after its gilding 
either by the Cola Parantaka I.,* the king in whose reign the two subjoined inscriptions 
were engraved, or by the anterior (Pallava) king, Hiranyavarman.® None of the 
temples at Uttaramallur is gilded at present, and neither is there any tradition about 
any of them having been gilded in ancient times. Besides, in other similar com- 
pounds (ending in caturvedtmangalam) , denoting names of villages, the first member 
is almost invariably either the name or surname of a king or chief. Consequently it may 
be concluded that the village of Uttaramallur was called Uttarameru-caturvediman- 
galam after a king whose name or surname was Uttarameru. We have at present 
no evidence to ascertain either the name of the king who bore this title, or the 
dynasty to which he belonged. 

Of the 71 inscriptions (Nos. i to 41 and 61 to go) copied in i8g8 in the 
Vaikuptha-Perumal temple at Uttaramallur, the subjoined two have been selected for 
publication here as they throw some light on village administration in Southern India 
in the tenth century A.D. They are engraved on the west wall of the temple close to 

^See the Government Epigraphist’s Annual Report for 1897-98, pp. 18 to 21. 

* Epigrcbphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 75 * 

®The most important shrine in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore was called Daksinameru-Viiahka 
probably after the temple at Cidambaram ; see also the Tamil Tirumsaippd, p. 107, verse 4, where Meruvidan- 
gan occurs as the name of the god at Cidambaram. 

^ South Indian Inscriptions, Vol II, p. 379. 

* See the Tamil Kdyirpurdnam, p. 245, verse 17. 
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one another. The second occupies a space of about 23 feet by 45, and the lirst i foot 
10 inches by 9I feet. The last three lines of the latter extend to a length of 26 feet 
8 inches. The writing is well executed, and the size of the letters is, on an average, 
I inch. The characters are Tamil and Grantha of the regular type of the period to which 
the inscriptions have to be assigned.^ Two forms of lingual h and dental n are used — one 
which is comparatively older, and the other in which the loops are fully d<welop('d.“ In 
A, the former is used more generally than in B. The distinction between medial a and 
r, which is not found in later Tamil inscriptions, is observed in a large majority of ('ases. 
The a is a short vertical stroke, while r, which is similar, occupies the full hc-ight of the 
line. But this distinction is not so carefully observed in B — particularly in the second 
half of it. Very often the secondary « is a curve added to the right side of the conso- 
nant to which it belongs, e.g., a of variya in 1. 2 of A ; of udaiyar=ay in 1. 5 of A ; of 
tduvad=dgavum in 1 . 9 of A and of velan in 1 . 1 2 of A. Double k is sometimes written as a 
group. As in other Tamil inscriptions, secondary i and u (combined with the consonants 
m, I, d, I and r) are, as a rule, not distinguished from 2 and 22. But I have inserted the 
length wherever it is required in order not to swell the footnotes unnecessarily. 

As regards orthography, the hard dental t is used for the soft d in cantra, 
devintra ( 1 . 1 1 of A and 1 . 16 of B) and similar words, as in other Tamil inscriptions, 
while the hard i takes the place of the soft g in '‘mamkala’' ( 1 . 18 of B). The palatal 
sibilant is used for the hard palatal in hauha (for hauca) ( 11 . 5 of A ; 4 and 1 5 of B) 
and kartdai {j.0T caritai) ( 1 . 16 of B). Both the letter m and the nasal into which it 
is altered on account of sandhi are retained in variyamhjeyginra ( 1 . 9 of A), 
padagamhteydu and pr^yakcittamhceydu ( 1 . 8 of B) and p'Srilumnddtid' (l.ii of B). 
The nasalisation of the dental t before ni in the middle of a word occurs in anm(f (1. 4 
of B) and the palatalisation of the dental d in vijya° ( 1 . 1 1 of B). 

The language is Tamil prose intermixed with a number of Sanskrit words written 
in Grantha. A few Tamil words are also written in Grantha. The following peculiar- 
ities of the language require to be noted. The termination ar or an is used in a 
number of cases where ar or an would be enough in modern Tamil, e.g. panniruvar- 
um ( 1 . 7 of A), panniruvarilum and aruvar (1, 10 of A), maman ( 1 . 5 of B) and 
at:uvar{\.. 14 of B). MUpattar ( 1 . 40! A), Parantakaddvan ( 1 . i of B), jnakka/aiyilm 
( 1 . 5 of B), paradravyam ( 1 . 7 of B) and m&hO.sahhai ( 11 . 9 and lo of B) are 
evidently mistakes for mUpattar, Par^ntakadSvan, makkalaiyum, paradravyam 
and mah&sabhai. The Sanskrit word Sjhd occurs in its transitional form dhai ( 11 . i 
and 12 of A ; 1 . 17 of B), which is anterior to its assimilation in Tamil in the form 
dnai, while viddha ( 11 . 10 and 12 of B) occurs as a tadbhava of vrddha. Forms like 
zldttdr ( 1 . 5 of A and 1 . 4 of B), alldttdr and ariydttdn ( 1 . 6 of A), per attar ( 1 . 6 of B) 
are found in Malayalam, while their modern representatives in Tamil are ilddar, 
alldddr, ariydddn and perdddr. Fo rms like iduvida ( 1 . 3 of B), kolvidu ( 1 . 12 of B), 

1 A number of inscriptions of Parantaka 1 . have already been published. Four in the Tamil alphabet have 
been edited with photo-lithographs. Of these one is on copper-plates {South-Ind. Inscrs.,Vo\. II. pp. 375. 
90), while the other three are stone inscriptions {ibid. Vol. Ill, pp. 18 to 20; Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p.'aSof. 
and plate facing p. 284; and Vol. VII, p. 141, and E and F on plate facing p. 144). One in the Vattejuttu" 
alphabet has also been edited from Sucindram in South Travancore {ibid. Vol. V, p. 43). The endorsement 
on the plates of Nandivarman {Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, plates facing p. 168) belongs also to his reign, while that of 
the inscription of Nandivarman Pallavamalla ibid, plates facing p. 274) purport to belong to his reign, though the 
alphabet is perhaps slightly later. 

® Compare Souih-Ind. insers, Vol. Ill, p. 90. 
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koluvidu (I. 4 of B) and avidu (II. 7 and 10 of A), though not uncommon in the language 
of inscriptions, do not occur in the literary dialect of Tamil* The addition of y after 
an /, e or a/at the end of a word is allowed even in literary Tamil, and this is found in a 
large number of cases, e.g. kudumbilarey ( 1 . 3 of A), iruppanaty ( 1 . 4 of A), valiyey 
( 1 . 6 of A), mtnbeyQi. 7 of A), mandagatiiley and naduvey (I. 10 of B) and kudavSlaty 
( 1 . 1 3 of B). Cases of its insertion in the middle of a word are not quite so common. 
But they occur in the following words : — odumytt^ariyvan ( 1 . 3 of B), artyvan ( 1 . 4 of B) 
and anatyvar ( 11 . 8 and 9 of B). Y is elided and the preceding vowel lengthened in 
%eda ( 1 . 2 of B) and ^edu ( 11 . 8 and 16 of B). Consonants are doubled in a number of 
cases where one would not expect them® according to grammatical rules : — agamm=e- 
duttu ( 1 . 3 of B), -arrall=edultu ( 1 . 10 of B), anantaramm^idum ( 1 . 13 of B), 
^au%amm=udaiyan ( 1 . 15 of B), bhattann=agiya ( 1 . 17 of B) where m, /, m and n are 
wrongly doubled. Ahaial for dnaiyal (I. 16 f. of B) is a case where the ordinary 
sandhi rule is ignored.® 

The vulgar form dccidin occurs for dnadin in 1 . 15 of B ; pariccu ( 1 . 9 of A) for 
parittu; olinta ( 1 . 9 of A) iovolinda ; ititnai{\. 6 of B) for ittunai ; and anju ( 1 . 1 1 of B) 
for aindu. The word huddharanan (in 1 . 7 B) is logically wrong. It must be either 'sud- 
dhardndr or 'suddhananan. The accusative samvatsara-vdriyaraiyum is wrongly used 
(in 1 . 12 B) for the nominative °vdriyar=S,gavuin. The form heyydginrdr ( 1 . 12 of B) 
is perhaps a mistake for teyydninrdr, which is a recognised verbal norm of the present 
tense. The reading seems to admit of no doubt. But it is not impossible that the 
engraver has corrected ki into ni. Pcfiiradu ( 1 . i of A), if it is not a pure mistake, 
is almost the same as the Yi 3 XQ-Yiaxmz.Az. panneradu. 

The Cola king Parantaka I., in whose reign the two subjoined inscriptions were 
engraved, was a strong and powerful ruler. He took Madura, the Pandya capital, and 
defeated the Pandya king Rajaslmha.^ The capture of Madura was perpetuated by the 
title ‘conqueror of Madura’ {Madiraikonda), which is found already in inscriptions 
of his 3rd year=909-io.® His proper name was Parakesarivarman, and, in order to 
distinguish himself from his grandfather Vijayalaya, who must have borne the same 
name,® the epithet ‘ conqueror of Madura ’ was added. That he actually conquered the 
Pandya country is proved by the inscriptions of his reign found in the Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts. In the north, his dominions extended as far as Kalahasti in the 
North Arcot district.' In the west an inscription of his reign has been found at Somur 
in the Coimbatore district.® The Western Gahga king Prthivipati II., whose 
dominions lay partly in the Mysore State, was his feudatory.® Parantaka claims to 
have uprooted the Baiias and to have presented their dominions to Prthivipati. 
The Cola dominions in the west must have been strengthened by Parantaka’s 

1 See the Tamil grammar Virasdliyam, Damodaram Pillafs edition, p. 63. 

^ Compare Bp, Ind,, Vol. VI, p. 321. 

3 See my remarks on the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman in Ind, Ant,, Vol. XXII, p. 68 f., and 
Professor Hultzsch’s notes on the Siyamahgalam inscription in Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 320. 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. II, p. 379* 

5 See the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part II, paragraph 32. 

® The Cola kings were called Rajakesarivarman and Parakesarivarman alternately, 

T Annual Report ioT 1903-04, p- 25, No. 230. There is also an unfinished inscription of his 

reign in llie temple at Kalahasti. 

» No. 68 of the Government EpigraphisPs Collection for 1890. 

® South-lnd, Inscrs., VoJ. II, p. 381. 
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marriage with the daughter of the Kerala king.^ Inscriptions belonging to the latter 
part of his reign add the conquest of Ceylon to that of Madura.^ We may therefore 
conclude that he at least made a victorious inroad into the island of Ceylon.^ Paran- 
taka 1 . claims also to have defeated the Vaidumba king/ whose dominions appear to have 
been in the Cuddapah district.® But unless this claim is supported by inscriptions of his 
reign found there, we cannot accept it. According to the latest researches, Parantaka I. 
commenced to reign in A.D. 907* and continued until at least A.D. 947-8.' As we have 
seen that he conquered the Pandyas, befriended the Keralas, and subdued the Western 
Gahgas, the only power that could give him any trouble were the Rastrakutas. The 
Rastrakuta king Krspa II. (A.D. 888 and 911-12) was still ruling when Parantaka 
ascended the throne, and his reign witnessed the accession of four RastrakQta kings, 
among whom there appear to have been some internal dissensions. Of these five, two 
were at war with the Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi. Consequently no disturbance appears 
to have been possible from that quarter. 

It may therefore be supposed that Parantaka I. was the undisputed sovereign of 
the greater portion of the Tamil country, if not of the whole of it. His frequent wars 
with the Papdyas, of which three are at present known,® only show his strc'ngth 
and determination to subdue his enemies. Though he was probably tolerant of all 
religions in his dominions, he is known to have followed the Saiva creed, as he 
utilised all the booty acquired in his wars in covering with gold the temple of Siva 
at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district.® 

The foregoing facts warrant the belief that the Csla dominions enjoyed peace during 
the reign of Parantaka I. and that he could therefore devote his time to questions of 
internal administration. Whether the king made the best use of his opportunity and 
what were actually the ‘ triumphs of peace ’ which the country owed to him, are matters 
on which our information is naturally imperfect. But we have reason to suppose that 
local administration was very near being wrecked in an important village not far from 
the premier city of the Cola dominions.’® The rules regulating the constitution of 
village assemblies and the method of selection of committee members seem to have 
been lax, and unscrupulous and ignorant men appear to have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to embezzle communal funds, and would not render accounts. The king 
deputed one of his Sudra officers, with special instructions, in A.D. 918-9, to set matters 


^ South‘Ind. lncrs,f Vol. II, p. 379. 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part IT, paragraph 8. 

^ Parantaka seems to have fought twice against the Singhalese. The first fight must have taken place in or 
before the fifteenth year of his reign, when Rajasiihha-Pandya seems to have been defeated along with the 
immense army despatched by the lord of Lanka {South- Ind, Inscrs^, Vol. II, p. 387). The second appears 
to have taken place towards the close of Parantaka’s reign and is referred to in his Tamil inscriptions {Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, paragraph 8). The Singhalese chronicle Mahavamsa tells us that a Pandya 
king, who was attacked by the Cola, applied for help to Kassapa V., king of Ceylon (A.D. 929-39). This may 
be taken to refer to the second war, when Parantaka is reported to have invaded Ceylon. But, as the Mahavarhsaz. 
is not very strong in its chronology, we cannot be quite sure on this point. 

South-Ind. insers,, Vol. 11, p. 379. 

5 Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 106. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 261. 

7 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-07, Part II, paragraph 31. 

^ Ibid, paragraphs 32 — 34. 

® Souths Ind, Jnsers^i Vol. II, p. 379. 

l,e, Conjeeveram, 16 miles north by west of Utlaramallur. 
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right. Owing, perhaps, to his want of experience and to the excitement of the villagers 
over the evil doings of the ‘ wicked men ’ of the village, the rules which he pro- 
mulgated (A below) must have made matters worse, and the consequences of his mis- 
takes were felt during the second year the rules were in operation. The king had to 
depute a Brahmaya officer of his from the Cola country to improve upon the system 
devised more than a year ago. Accordingly, on the sixteenth day of the fourteenth 
year of the king’s reign (A.D. 920-21) a carefully worked out set of rules (B below) 
was framed and promulgated in order that the ‘ wicked men of the village might 
perish and the rest prosper.’ The rules leave no doubt whatever as to who the 
wicked men were and wherein their wickedness lay. 

It is here necessary to warn the reader against the impression that the Cola king 
Parantaka I. started the system of village administration by assemblies and commit- 
tees. Inscriptions prior to his reign bear ample testimony to their existence. The 
great men of the ‘ annual committee ’ are mentioned as the trustees of an endowment 
in an inscription of the Ganga-Pallava king Kampavarman (ninth century A.D.)/ and 
village assemblies are referred to in several inscriptions of the Pallava period. ‘ The 
committee of the assembly ’ is spoken of in an inscription of Varaguna-Mahar5ja at 
Ambasamudram,* who reigned probably at the beginning of the ninth century A.D., 
while the pancavarl and varagdsthi {committee^assembly) are mentioned in an 
Eastern Calukya copper-plate grant * of the first -half of the tenth century A.D. 
from the Kistna district. The system therefore seems to have been in operation 
almost throughout Southern India at the beginning of the tenth century A.D.^ 
It is, how'ever, doubtful if the details were the same in all places where the system 
prevailed 

From the translation® which accompanies the text of both inscriptions, it will be 
seen that the later one (B below) dated in A.D. 920-21 is drafted with much greater 
care than the earlier one (A below). One point that is common in both is the implied 
indignation against the committee members who had just then vacated office and who 


^ South^Ind, Inscrs.i VoL III, p. 9. 

* Ep. Ind,, Vol. IX, p. 86 and footnote 9. 

® Ep> Ind^, Vol. V, p. 138. 

^ The Tanjore inscriptions of the Coja king Rajaraja I. (A.D. 985 to 1013) mention not less than 150 
villages which had assemblies and 40 others where the villagers, as a body, seem to have managed their affairs. 
The system must have been in operation in thousands of other villages whose names and whose exact number 
remain to be disclosed by future researches. Neither the period nor the circumstances under which village 
assemblies arose in Southern India are known. But as the Greek ambassador Megasthenes, in his account of 
Indian administration as it obtained at his time, makes mention of six committees of five each, it may be supposed 
that the system was carried into Southern India by the Aryan immigrants and that slight alterations w'ere probably 
made to suit the conditions of the South. It looks as if the system of administration by committees was employed 
only in villages. The few towns and cities which existed appear to have been governed differently. 

6 The number of committees of village assemblies does not appear to have been the same everywhere. Local 
conditions seem to have influenced the number very much. In the subjoined inscriptions provision is made for 
five committees ‘annual committee,’ ‘garden committee,’ ‘ tank committee,* * gold committee,’ and ‘ panca- 
vara committee.’ Reference is also made to a sixth committee, ‘ justice committee.’ But it is not said if it 
was a separate body or if it was identical with one of the above-mentioned five. Inscriptions found at Tirup- 
parkadal near Kaveripak in the North Arcot district furnish the names of five more committees, ‘the great 
men of the wards-committee,’ ‘the great men of the fields-committee,’ ‘the great men (numbering) two hundred, ’ 

‘ the great men of the village-committee*, and ‘ the great men of the udasina-committee.’ {Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1904-5, Part II, paragraph 7.) 

® In the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, paragraphs 61 to 67, I gave a free translation of the 
later record (B) and in paragraph 68 pointed out the differences between the two. 
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appear to have brought the administration of the village into disrepute. They must 
have embezzled communal funds and would not submit themselves to any sort of 
scrutiny. The wholesale condemnation in A of committee members Avho held office 
at the time the rules were made, is sufficient evidence on the point. This clause must 
have operated harshly during the second year of its introduction and must have 
restricted the choice within a smaller number, who might not possess all the requisite 
qualifications. In view of this difficulty better counsel prevailed in A.D. 920-21, 
and the prohibition was restricted only to defaulting committee members and their 
relations. 

The later inscription (B below) may be divided into the following sections : — (i) 
qualifications of committee members ( 11 . 2 to 4). (2) Disqualified persons; {a) 

defaulting committee members and their relations however remote (11. 4 to 6) ; (b) 
incorrigible sinners and their relations however remote (1. 6); (^) outcastes until th(‘y 
perform the necessary expiatory ceremonies (11. 6-7) ; {d) those who are mentally or 
morally disqualified (1. 7) ; (e) those who are themselves disqualified but do not trans- 
mit their disqualification to their relatives ( 11 . 7-8). (3) Method of selection of com- 
mittee members ( 11 . 9-1 1). (4) Number of committees to be appointed annually ( 11 . 

II to 13). (5) Two others which were perhaps not annually appointed ( 11 . 13 — 15), 

(6) Appointment of accountants ( 11 . 15- 16). It will thus be seen that the document was 
drawn up with a definite plan and follows a natural order in the arrangement of its 
various parts. 

The duties performed by the committees are not known precisely. The names 
of some of them indicate roughly their spheres of work. For instance, the tank 
committee was probably entrusted with the annual removal of silt, occasional repairs, 
investment of endowments made to tanks, and similar questions. The gold committee 
probably regulated the currency. Committee members were expected to take an active 
part in discussing questions brought before them. In fact, an inscription from the 
Telugu country refers to eloquence at committee assemblies as a special merit. The 
age restriction, the educational and property qualifications laid down, and the principle 
of membership by rotation are items which may commend themselves even to modem 
administrators. The method adopted for choosing committee members is one of 
casting lots, which was followed by all primitive communities. 

A. — Text.‘ 

1 Svasti §ri [||*j [Madi]r[ai]-kon[da k6=Ppa]rakegarivammarkku yandu paniradu 
avadu [|i*j Uttirameruccatu[r]vve[djimmahgalattu* sabh[aijy6[m] ivv-apdu mudal 
e[h]gal=Qr* grimukappadi anai- 

2 yi[n]al Tattanu[r- M]uve[nda]velan irundu * v[a]riyam=[a]ga att=orukkalum 
® samraa[va]tasara- v[a]riyamun*doUa-variyamum « [eri]-va[riya]mum ' iduvadarku 
vyavas[thai] §ey- 

' From two impressions prepared in 1898. 

2 Read ^caiurvedimangalattu. 

^ The ahsaras srimuka are Grantba. 

* In the ak^aras va and md ot this word, the length appears to have been subsequently inserted by the 
engraver ; also the length d of tto in dtUoru^ ^ 

" Read samvataara-. 

® The remainder of the line is engraved over an erasure. 
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3 da pari§=avadu [|*] kudumbu mup[pad=ay] muppadu kudumbilum avvava- 
kudu[m*]bila[re]y kudi ka=ni[lajttukku mgl irai-nilam ^ udaiyan tan manaiyile a- 

4 gam eduttukondu irup[panaiy] ar[u]ba[du pi]ra[ya*]ttukku^ ul muppadu 
pirayattukku melpattar® vedattilum Sastrattilum ka[r]yyattilum nipurjar=ennappatt=i- 

5 rupparai a[r*]ttha-§au§amum at[ma]-§[au]§amum udaiyar=ay muv-[ajttiij 
i-pparam‘ variyan=iey[di]l[a]tt[a]r [v]ariyan=jeyd=o!inda [p]erumakk® ulukku® 

6 ' aniya ®bandukl;al “allattar[ai]= “kkudav-olaikku=pper titti- ^^§aderi-vajiyey 
tirat[ti] pa[n]iiirandu §eriyilum geriyal oru-pe[r-am'aru] edum=uru[v=a]riyattani»oru-^®^ 

7 bala[i)ai]=kkondu kudav-olai [v]anguvi[t]tu=ppanniruvarum ^^sama[vatsa]ra- 
variyam=avid=agavum [i*] a[di]n minbey totta-variyattukku merpadi ku[da]v-[e]^^- 

8 ’®lai vangl=ppanniruvarum totta-variyam=[a]\rad=a[ga]vum [)*] ninra [a]ru- 
[kuda]v- olaiy[ulm eri-varlya[m = a*]- 

9 vad=agavum=ap[pa]du‘® kudav-[e]lai'’' pa[ri]ccu v[a]riyamn*® §eygin[ra*J manm 
[tjirattu v[a]riyamum munnur-a[i:ubadu]^* n[alu]m [ni]ram[ba*] [vjariyam oIin[§a]^'^ 
anan[ta]ra[m] idu[m va]r[i]yangal [i-vya]vasthai[y-o] [lai*]ppadiygy kudumbukku= 

kkudav-olai ittu =^*kkudav-olai pa[ric]cuk[ko]nd[e]y va[ri]yam [i]duvad=agavum [i*] 
variyan=ieydar[k*]ku bandhukkalura §[e]rigalil a[nyonya]mm[e] * * 

10 m kudav- 5 laiyi[l] per eludi i[da]ppadadar=[a]gavum [|*] panjavara-vari- 
[ya]ttukkum poii-variyattukkum^^ muppadu kudu[m]b[i]lum mup[padu] kuda[v“o]lai 
itlu §eriyal o[ru]ttarai=' kkudav-Olai pari[t]tu panniruvarilum [a]ruvar [pa]fija[vara*]- 
variyam= *’avid=agavum [l*] aruvar p[on]-variyam=aYidagavu[m]^® [l*] ^^samavatsara- 
vari[ya*]m allatta^® 

11 variya[n]gal [o]rukkal §eyda[rai pijonai a-[v]variyattukku kudav-o[lai] 

ida=pperuttidagam*®[l*][i]-ppari§ey=ivv*Sndu mudal ca[ntr]a[dltta]vat er^Jram 
[kujdav-olai [varijyamey iduvadaga®® Deventraii ca[kra]vattP Viranarayanan, 

§rI-Parantakadevar=agi[ya] Parakesariva[r]mar §rimugam a[ru]lucceydu’® va[rakk]atta 


^ The ai of dai is unusual as it is made like the ai now added to n, I and 1 ; also that of dai in line 5, 

^ The is corrected from * Read viHpattdv. 

^ Read i-ppuram^ ® The hku is written as a group. 

® Read °mokkalukku. ^ 'I'he syllable w/ is corrected from j/d, 

® Read handhv^ \ the writer seems to have inserted an anttsvara between ba and ndu» 

^ The initial a of this word is peculiar and resembles the Tamil aksara su. 

The hku is written as a group. Read tUii — ccen°. 

The letter nd of no looks like na. 

The aksaras rum set are engraved over an erasure ; read samvatsara-. 

The e of vd looks like ai j read huda'v-dlai. 

This line is a short one, beginning in the original just below m samavaisara of the previous line. 

Read ^vad-agavu^muppadu^ 

17 There is some unaccountable space between the aksaras da and ve, which may be occupied by an indistinct 
v, though it is grammatically wrong ; read kudav-olai. 

1® Cancel the palatal n. 

Read munnurr-arubadu ; the syllables badu are written over an erasure. 

20 Read olinda. The syllable kka is written as a group. 

22 The syllable kku is written as a group. 

23 Perhaps °me avaru is the intended reading. 24 syllable kku is written as a group. 

2® Read ^dvad-dgavum. ^ ^t.z.d.-dvad~dgavum. Read samvat^. 

28 A cross is here entered in the original to show that the writing which at first sight appears to be in con* 
tinuation of this line has to be read after line ii. 

^8 Read ^perddad-dgavum. ^ Read iduvad^aga. 

The syllable tti is written as a group, 

32 The symbol transcribed here by in is damaged and the existing traces look like pri or vri which gives- 
no sense. 

33 Read arvlicceydu. 


T 
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12 §ri*anaiyinal Tattanur-Mu[ve]nda[ve]lan“udan=irukka nam grai'natt[u du]stat 
Tsottu’ §istar varddhi[tti]duvar-aga [vyavalsthai ^eyfdojm [UtltaramGfru'* j- 
■®cca[tiirvv]enimangalat[tu] sabh[ai]yom [n*] 

A. — Translation. 

(Lines i to 3.) — Hail ! Prosperity ! In the twelfth year (of the reign) of king 
Parakesarivarman, who conquered Madirai {i.e. Madura), — VVe, (the members of) 
the assembly of Uttirameru-caturvedimahgalam, made® the following settlement, in 
accordance with the order (conveyed) in the royal letter (addressed) to our village, — 
Tattanur Muvendavelan sitting (with us) and convening(?) the committee\ — for 
choosing once annually from this year forward (members for) the ‘ annual committee ’, 

‘ garden committee’, and ‘ tank committee*: — 

(Lines 3 to 6.) — There shall be thirty wards® ; in (these) thirty wards, the residents 
■of each ward shall assemble and write down names for pot-tickets {kudav-olat) from 
among (the residents) who have not been on (any of) the committees for the last 
three years ® and who are not close relations ’’ of the great men (just) retired from the 
committees.® (The name may be put down of any) one,® who owns more than a 
quarter {veil) of tax-paying land ; is living in a house built on his own site ; is belovv 
the age of sixty and above thirty ; is known to be learned in the Vedas and sastras 
and to be conversant with business ; possesses honest earnings and has a pure mind. 

(Lines 6 to 9.) — (The tickets bearing the names) shall be collected in (each) 
street {iiri)] (one) pot- ticket shall be caused to be drawn by a young boy, who cannot 
distinguish any forms, “ and thus one name obtained for each of the twelve streets.' ‘ 
The twelve men (thus chosen) shall constitute the ‘ annual committee.’ Subsequent 
to this,''® pot-tickets shall be drawn for the ‘ garden committee ’ similarly and the twelve 
men (thus chosen) shall be the ‘ garden committee.’ The remaining six pot-tickets 
shall represent the ‘ tank committee.’ 

(Line 9.) — The three committees doing duty (after their appointment) by drawing 
-thirty pot-tickets (shall continue) for full three hundred and sixty days. The commit- 
-cees to be appointed after they retire shall be chosen by allotting pot-tickets to (each) 
ward (kudumbu) and by drawing pot-tickets according to this order of settlement. 


1 Read kettu, 2 •caturvedi,^ 

3 The wording of line 12 seems to show that the settlement was made by the assembly, though the point is 

Tiot quite clear here. 

^ Vdriyam is apparently the same as vara or vdri, which Professor Kielhorn has translated by ‘ committee ’■ 
Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 138. 

® According to Winslow means ‘a bunch or duster of fruits, flowers, etc/ The word appears 

here to be used in a wider sense than the Sanskrt kutumba, ^ family.’ I have, therefore, tentatively translated it 
by * ward.’ 

® Literally, * on this side of three years.^ 

® The prohibited relations are specified in detail in the later inscription. 

8 This wholesale condemnation of the men who had (just) retired from the committees is altered in the 
later inscription, where the prohibition is restricted to defaulting committee members and their relations. 

Anybody possessing these qualifications who came under the proviso mentioned in the preceding sentence 
would, of course, not be chosen. His name could not be written on the ticket. 

Le., who knows no writing and cannot distinguish one ticket from another. 

The method of drawing tickets is fully described in the later inscription. 

^2 The original has adin minbey, which means literally * before that.’ 

^8 Literally * three kinds of committees.’ 
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JThc rtjlations of those who have been on the committees 

reciprocally m the streets names shall not be written on the 

pot-tickets and put (into the pot). 

(Line lo.) — For the ‘ Paiicavara committee ' and the ‘ gold committee ’ thirty pot- 
tickets shall be allotted to the thirty wards and one man (shall be chosen) in each o£ 
the (twelve) streets {heri) by drawing pot-tickets. Out of the twelve (thus chosen) 
six shall form the ‘ Paiicavara committee’ and six the ‘gold committee.’ 

(Line II.)— Those who have once served on (any of) the committees other than 
the • annual committee ’ shall not have pot-tickets (with their names) put (into the pot 
in choosing men) for that committee subsequently. 

(Lines II to 12.) — The royal letter which the lord of gods/ the emperor, the 
glorious \ iranaraya^a, the glorious ParantakadSva alias Parak6sarivarman was pleased 
to issue to the effect that committees should from this year forward be invariably chosen 
in this way (by drawing) pot-tickets, for ever and as long as the moon and the sun, 
having been received and made known to us,— We, (the members of) the assembly of 
ITtarameru-caturvedimahgalam, made (this) settlement, — Tattanur Muvendavel5n 
sitting with us by royal order,— in order that the wicked men of our village may perish 
and the rest prosper. 


B. — Text.® 

1 Svasti §ri [i i*] Madirai-kopda k 5 Parak€sarivanma[r*]kku yai^dp padinalavada 

nal padin-aru [u*] Kaliyur-kSttattu tau-kurru ® Uttarameru-ccatu[r*]vvedimahga- 
lattu sabhaiyom ivv-aodu mudal [ejhgalukku Peru[m]an-adigal Emberumat) §ri- 
Viranarayapan §ri-^Parantakadevan [§rl]-Parak6sarivanmarudaiya§rimukham varakkStta 
§rimukhappadi a- * 

2 jnaiyinal Sola-nattu=Ppurafigarambai-nattu Srivahganagar-Kkaranjai-Kondaya- 
kramavitta-bhattan=agiya Somagiperuman irundu variyam=aga at[t=®o]rukk[a]lunt 
®samavatsara-variyamu[m*] totta-variyamum eri-variyamum iduvadarkku vyavasthai 
§eda pari§=a[va]du [1*] kudumbu muppada=muppadu kudumbilum avvava 
kudummila®- 

3 re kudi=kka=nilattukku mel irai-nilam=udaiyarj ta|i majiaiyile agamm=eduttu- 
kkond=iruppanai elubadu pirayattin kll muppattaindu pirayattifi merpattar mantra- 
brahmaijam vallan 5 duviytt=ariyvanai=kkudav- 6 lai iduvid=agavum [i*J arai-kka» 
nilamg udaiyan=ayilu[m*] oru-vedam vallan=ay nalu bhasyattilum oru-bha- 

4 syam vakkaiiitt-ariy vaR avariaiyuh=gudav-olai eludi=ppuga iduvad=agavum [ i *] 
avargalilum ka[r?»]yyattil nipunar=ay a§aram=udaiyaranaraiyey koluvid^agavum [i*] 
a[r*]ttha-§au§amu[m’‘'] anma-§aucamum udaiyar=ay muv-attiR=i-ppuram variya[n]= 
jeydilattarai kolvad=agavum [i*] epperppatta variyahgalum §e[y]du kapakku»kkattad& 
irundaraiyum ivargalukku=ccirr-avai=pper-avai ma- 

5 kkalaiyum ivargalukku attai mamaji makkalaiyum® iva[r*jgalukku=ttay 5 du 
udappiraodalaiyum* ivargal tama[p]paiiod=udappirandaoaiyu[m] ta{iRod=udappirandan- 

^ This title, which is repeated in B, is meaningless, because no king, however great, could be called the 
^lord of gods.’ 

2 From two impressions prepared in 1898. ® Read •kurru, 

^ Kedid -Pardntaka° ® The syllable is corrected from 7?? ® sarhvatsara-, 

^ Read kudumhiP ® Read makkalaiyum, ® Read ^pixandaiiaiyum. 


T 2 
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aiyum ivargalukku=ppillai kudutta mamanaiyum ivargal brahmaniyod,=udappii:andaii- 
aiyu * tannod=udappirandalai vettanaiyu[m*] udappiran[da]l makkalaiyum tan inagalai 
vetta maruganaiyum tail tamappanaiyum 

6 tan magapaiyum aga i=ccutta * * * * bandhukkalaiyum kudav-Olai t“hidi=ppu- 
[ga] ida=p[pe]rattar=agavum [i*] agamyagamanattilum mahapadagangal[ijl niunb= 
adain[ta]* nalu mahapadagattilumm=eluttuppattaraiyum iva[galu]kkum mun .sutta- 
ppatta ittinai bandhukkalaiyum kudav-oIai elud[i]=ppuga [i]da=ppei;ada.[r=a]gavum [ i*J 
sa[rhsar]gga-[pa]* [ta]rai® prayagcittan»ieyyum-ala[vu]ra 

7 kudav-olai idadad=agavum ***** diyum sahasiyar=ay=irupparaiyum kuda- 
[v-o]lai eludi=ppugav=ida=pperadar=agavum[i®] paradravyam '' apaharitlaiiaiyum 
"kudav-olai eludi=ppugav=ida“ppei;adar=agavum [i*] e[ppc]rppatta kaiyyultu jij-gon- 
■dan kr[ta]'praya§cittaft=’^ caiydu §uddhar=ananaiyu[m j*" avvavar pranan[l Jikam 

8 variyattukku=kkudav-6laiy ‘'=eludi puga[v=-ida=ppei;adad=agavum] **'*padagamn“’ 
■geydu “ prayaccit[ta]n=jeydu §uddhar=[ajnaraiyum grama-kandagar=ay pravasi[tlan ]= 

cedu §u[d]dhar=anaraiyu[m*J agamyagamanam “ [§e]du praya[!ici]ttamn'’‘=ceydu“ 
§uddhar=anaraiyum aga i-ccuttappatta an[ai]yvaraiyum prana[ntijkani var[i]vattukku= 
kkudav-olai e]ud[ij=ppugav=ida=pperadad=aga- 

9 vum [i^^] aga i-ccuttappatta ^'ittanaiyvaraiyum nikki i-mmuppadu kudum[bilu]m 
kudav-olaikku=pper titti i-ppannirandu .^eriyilum=aga i-kkudumbum vevverey vay-olai 
ptltti muppadu kudumbum vewerO katti=kkudam puga [idu]vad=agavum [ kudav- 
•Olai parikkum[bo]du’-® mahasabhai=ttiruvailiyarai sabalavirurddham®“ niram[ba]«kkutti- 

opdu anr=ulluril irunta®^ nambimar oruvaraiyum ojiya- 

10 mg mahasabhaiyile ulm mapdagattiley irutti-kkondu a-nnambimar naduvey 
a-kkudattai nam[b]ima[gi]P viddhar=ay ^ irupparr ®®=oru-[na]mbi mel nokki [e]lla®’'-jiana- 
muh=ganum-arralP® =eduttu-kkondu nirkka®® pagaley=®“antaram=ariyadann®^=oru- 
palanai=kkopdu oru-kudumbu van[giy] marr=oru-kudattukkey pugav=ittu=kkulaittu 
a-kkudattill®®“or-olai vahgi maddhyasthan kaiyile 

11 [ku]duppad=agavum [i*] a-kkudu[t*]tav=[o]lai madhyasthan vaiigumbodu 
anju viralum agala vaittu ullahgaiyile erru-kkolv [a]n=agavum [i*] avv-erru 


^ The syllable is corrected from ?jd. 

2 The syllable nai appears to be corrected from lai ; read ^pirajiddnaiyum. 

3 The missing portion is probably ppatta ittinai, as in the later portion of this line. 

^ The syllable nta is a group in the original ; read ^adainda. & Read ^patitarai. 

^ Read ^dra-vyam, < The syllable ncai is a Grantha group in the original ; read -jeydii. 

® Read either suddhan-andnaiyum or suddhar-dncLraiyuvt, 

^ A second superfluous lai is engraved below the line beneath the lai of olai. 

^0 Cancel the palatal fi. n The d of prd is entered below the line. 

Read prdyasciftaii- 

The syllable nee is a Grantha group in the original ; read = jedu. 

The letter se is Grantha in the original. ^5 Cancel the m. 

The sellable nee is a Grantha group in the original; read - jeydu. 

Above the two letters tta is an erased lai ; see note 9, above, 

18 The aksara du is corrected from m. is Read mahdsahhai=, 

2® Read '^•orddham, 

21 The syllable nta is a group in the original ; read irunda, 

22 Read mahdsabhaP, as letter vi seems to be a correction from var, 

24 Read nambiindriL 26 vrddhar^dy, 

2® Cancel the first r. 27 Cancel the first j, 

*8 Cancel the first L 29 Cancel the first L 

^ The syllable nta is a group in the original, ai Cancel the first n 

•^2. Cancel the first I, 
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va[h]gmav=6lai v[a]§ippan=agavum [i*] ^vagitta avv-olai ang-ul-® [ma]iidagatt=irunta* 
nambimar ellarum va§ippar=agavum [1*] va§itta^ a-pper tiituvad^agavura [i*] i- 
ppari§e" muppadu kudumbilu[m] oro-per k[o]lvad=agavum [i*] i-kkonda [inu]ppadu 
perilumn''’ =tott,a-variyamu[m] eri-variyamum geydaraiyum [vijjya-vrddha[rai]yum’’ 

12 vayo-'’ [vijddhargalaiyum ®samavatsara-variyaraiyum koIvad=agavum [i*] 
mikku ninrarufp]’® pauiiiruvarai=ttotta-variyan-golvi[d=a]gavum [i*] ninjra aruvarai- 
yumm’^ cri-variyam=aga=kkolvad=^agavum [i*] ivv-irandu [tjirattu variyamu[m] karai 
kalti ‘^kolvad=[a]gavu[m] [i*] i-variyam §eygi[n]ra inunru [tjirattu variya=pperumak- 
kalum muiinu[n:u-a]ru[ba]du n[ajlum nira[m]ba=cceydu olivad=[a]gavum [i*] 
variyan=jcyyagim;arai'® aparadan= 

13 gapdapodu avanaiy=o![i]ttuvad=agavum [i*] ivagal oli[nta]“ a}iantaramm^^= 

idura variyangalum pa[nniran]du geriyilum dhanma[kr]rttyan“=gadaikkaiaum variyare 
madhyastharai=kkopdu kur[ij kutt[i]=kkuduppar=aga[vu]m [i*] i-vyavasthaiy=6laip- 
padiyey * * » * [k]ku=kkudav-6laiy pai:ittu-k[kJo[nde varijyam iduvad=agavum 

[1*] pancavara-v[ariya]t[luk]kum pon-va[riJyattu- 

14 kku=muppadu^'=kkudumbilum^‘* kudav-olaikku per titti muppadu va[y-6]lai- 
kattum puga [itjtu mup[pa]du kudav-ol[ai] parittu ^®muppadilum ^"[pannijrandu per 
[pa]rittU'kkolvad=[a]gavum [i*J paritta pannirandilum a[i:u]var p[o]n-variyam amvar 
panjavara-variyamum avanav=a[gavum] [i*] pirrai andum i-variya[n]gal kudav-olai 
parikkumbodu i-vvariyangalukku tnuunam §e- 

15 yda kudutnb=aprikke^^ ninra kudumbile karai parittu-kk[o]l[va]d=agavum [i*] 
kaludai crinaraiyum kudalegai Seydanaiyum kudav-olai [e]ludi=ppuga ida=pperadad= 
agavu[m*j [1*] madhyastharum arttha'§au§amm^^=udaiyane kanakk=e]uduvan=aga- 
vum kanak[k]=eludinan kanakku=pperunguri=pperu-makkalodu kuda=kkana[k]ku- 
[kJkaUi guddhan accidin-pinn=ani:i marru=kkana- 

16 kku=ppuga peradan=agavum [1*] tan eludina ka[nakku]=ttane kattuvap” 
agavum [i*] marru=kkanak[ka]r pukku o[du]kka=pperada[r] agavum [i*] i-pparigg 
ivv-apdu mudal cantradittavar^ eni[r]um kudav-olai-variyamS iduvad=aga Dgv[e]ntran®‘ 
cakrava[r*]tti [pajnditavatssalan^® kunjaramallan §ura§ulamani kalpakaSaridai®'’ §ri- 
Parake[sa]ri[pa]nma [r ka]^' §rimu[kha]m=^®aruluccedu varak[k]atta §ri-a[fi]aia- 

' The syllable H is Grantha in the original. ^ The letter ma appears to be corrected from ka, 

3 Thes>llable ntais a group in the original; te 3 .di ^irunda, 

^ The syllable is Grantha in the original. ® The letter i of se is Grantha in the original. 

® Cancel the letter m ; ntd is a group in the original. 

’ The vjovdnddharaiyum is perhaps an interpolation made subsequently by the engraver himself. 

^ Read ~vrddha° ® Read samvatsara-. 

The engraver seems to have first written the letter I and then corrected it into p; read iiinrarut-paniiiruvarai - . 

Cancel the second wr. The akshara va of holva is entered below the line. 

13 Read ^jeyydninrdrai, The syllable nta is a group in the original. 

The nta of anantcF is a group in the original ; cancel the first m. 

Read ^krtyan=, The second is corrected from ta, 

18 KudumW is corrected from kmnmiliP The letters dilu are engraved over an erasure, 

2 ® The letter ni is engraved over an erasure. The first k of anrikke is entered below the line. 

22 Cancel the first m. Read candradiiyavai. 

2 ^ Read Devhidran, Cancel the second s, 

26 In the original kalpakasari^ is Grantha; read ^cantai. 

-^7 The corresponding passage in line i has ^vanmarudatya* 

28 Read -aruU^* 
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17 1 Sola-naUu=Ppurangarambai-naUu Srivanganagar=Kkarauiai-K[o]ndaya- 
^[kra]mavitta-bhattann^=agiya Soma§iperuma!i=udaiii “[ijrundu i-pparigu seyvikka 
na[mj gramattukku *a[bhyu]tayam=aga dustar keUu vigistar vaLr]ddhippad-aga 
vyavasth[£d] geydom Uttarameru-ccaturvvedimangalattu sabhaiyom [i"'-] i-pparisu 
kuriyul irundu p[e]rummakkal papikka vyavasthai eludi{i.e[i.ij madhyasthan 

18 Kadadipp 5 t[ta]n Sivakkuri “IrajamallamaitikalapriyanOii 11-- 

(Lines 1-2.) Hail ! Prosperity ! On the sixteenth day of tlu; fourlei-uth year of king 
Parakesarivarman, who conqijered Madirai {i.e. Madura), — Whereas a royal letter of 
His Majesty, our lord, the glorious Viranarayapa, the illustrious Parantakadeva, the 
prosperous Parakesarivarman, was received and was shown to us, we, the (^mcunbers of 
the) assembly of Uttarameru-caturvediraahgalam in its own sub-division of Kfiliyur- 
kottam, — Karanjai Kondaya-kramavitta-bhattau alias Somagiperuman® of Srivahga- 
nagar in Purahgarambai-nadu, (a district) of the Cola country, sitting (with us) and 
convening (?) the committee in accordance with the (royal) command, — made' a 
settlement as follows according to (the terms of) the royal letter for choosing once 
every year from this year forward (members for) the ‘ annual committee,’ ‘ garden, 
committee,’ and ‘ tank committee — 

(Lines 2-3.) I.® There shall be thirty wards. 

II. In (these) thirty wards, those that live in each ward shall assemble and shall 
choose for ‘ pot-tickets ’ (kudav-dlat) (anyone possessing the following qualifications) : 

(a) “He must own more than a quarter {vsli) of tax- paying land. 

(d) “He must live in a house built on his own site. 

{c) “His age must be below 70 and above 35. 

{d) “ He must know the Mantrabrahmapa* (i.e.) he must know (it) bv teaching 
(others^). 

III. “ Even if one owns only one-eighth (v^/i) of land, (he shall have) his name 
written on the pot-ticket to be put into (the pot), in case he has learnt one \'eda 
and one of the four bhasyas by explaining (it to others). 

IV. Among those (possessing the foregoing qualifications) — 

(z) “ only such as are w'ell conversant with business and are virtuous shall be- 
taken and 

’ The aksara kra of hramamUa appears to be written over an erasure. 

“ Cancel the first n. 

® The letter i is corrected from Grantha ma. 

In the original, the letters abhyu are Grantha ; read MyudaycP, 

® An aksara is erased before /ai in the original. 

® The word sdmdsi is a tadbhava of the Sanskrt sdmaydjin, 

■ The wording in line 17 makes it likely that the settlement was actually made by Sumasiperiiman and the 
village assembly very probably agreed to carry it out. 

® This and the other marginal numbers and letters are not in the original, but are added for the sake of 
convenience. 

® /. e, the Mantras and Brahmanas, not merely the Chandogyabrahmana which is also called Mantrabrahmana. 

This is the literal meaning of the phrase dduvitt-arivdn. But the author perhaps wants to say ^ one who can 
teach (others) in which case the expression must be dduvihka wfivavi. The word vakkd^itt'^arivdH in line 4 below 
is also similarly used. 

The original has avafpat, i.e, him. But to make the sentence intelligible I have translated the word by * his- 
name’ in the light of what follows. 
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(2V) “ one who possesses honest earnings, whose mind is pure and who has not 
"been on (any of) the committees for the last three years ^ shall (also) be chosen. 

(Lines 4-6.) “ One ^ who has been on any of the committees but has not submitted 
his accounts, and all his relations specified below shall not have (their names) written 
-on the pot-tickets and put^ (into the pot): 

(1) The sons of the younger and elder sisters of his mother.^ 

(2) The sons of his paternal aunt and maternal uncle. 

(3) The uterine brother of his mother. 

(4) The uterine brother of his father. 

(5) His uterine brother. 

(6) His father-in-law.® 

(7) The uterine brother of his wife. 

(8) The husband of his uterine sister, 

(9) The sons of his uterine sister. 

(10) The son-in-law who has married his daughter. 

(11) His father. 

(12) His son. 

(Lines 6-9.) A. “ One against whom incest ® (agamyagamana) or the first four of 
the five great sins '' are recorded ; and 

B. " All his relations above specified ® shall not have (their names) written on the 
pot- tickets and put into (the pot). 

C. " One who has been outcast for association (with low people) shall not, until 
he performs the expiatory ceremonies, have (his name) chosen for the pot-ticket. 

D. “ One who is foolhardy, shall not have (his name) written on the 

pot-ticket to be put (into the pot). 

E. “One who has stolen the property of others shall not have (his name) written 
on the pot-ticket to be put (into the pot). 

F. “ One who has taken forbidden dishes (?) of any kind ® and who has become 
pure by performing the ghee expiation (?)“ shall not to the end of his life have (his 
name) written on the pot-ticket to be put into (the pot) for the committees. 

G. “ One who has committed .... sins and has become pure by performing 
expiatory ceremonies; 


» See note 6 on page 138. 

» The writer uses the plural here, but subsequently lapses into the singular number about the end of the next 
line. I have for the sake of uniformity used the singular. 

* The words puga ida may also be translated ‘ to appoint in order to enter (the committee).’ 

■* The original has ’and ‘elder mother.’ As paternal cousins would be 

differently described, I have taken the words to refer to maternal cou»ns. 

s Literally ‘ the uncle who has given his daughter (in marriage). ’ 

* If a man guilty of incest performed the prescribed expiatory ceremonies, the prohibition against his relations 
was removed ; see clause 1 of this paragraph (on next page). 

7 The five great sins are : (i) killing a brShmana, (2) drinking intoxicating liquors, (3) theft, (4) committing 
adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher, and {$) associating with any one guilty of these crimes 5 Manu, XI, 55 

* This evidently refers to the foregoing enumeration of relations. 

* Manu (XI, 57) declares this as equivalent to drinking intoxicating liquor. 

KrtaprSyaScitta is perhaps a mistake for ghrtaprdyaScUta. Manu prescribes the drinking of hot ghee as 
an expiation for sins more than once ; see, for instance, XI, 215. 
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H. ‘‘ One who having been a village peslhas become pure by pt'rforming expiatorv 
ceremonies ; 

I . “ One who is guilty of incest and has become pure* by pc'rforming expiatory 
ceremonies ; all these thus specified shall not, to the (md oi their liv(“^, have (their 
names) written on the pot-ticket to be put into (the pot) for (any of the*) ('ommilte(‘S.” 

(Lines 9-1 1.) “ Excluding all these, thus specified, names shall be writtem for 
‘pot-tickets ’ in the thirty wards and each of the wards in these' twc'lve stri'ets (of 
Uttaramallur) shall prepare a separate covering ticket for (each of the) thirty wards 
bundled separately. (These packets?) shall be put into a pot. Whc'n the pot- 
tickets have to be drawn, a full meeting of the great assembly,^ including the young 
and old (members), shall be convened. All the temple priests {nambimar), who happen 
to be in the village on the day, shall, without any exception whatever, be c'aused to be 
seated in the inner hall, (where) the great assembly (meets). In the midst of tlu' 
temple priests, one of them, who happens to be the eldest, shall stand up and lift that 
pot, looking upwards so as to be seen by all people. One ward {i.e., the packet 
representing it) shall be taken out by any young boy standing ('lose', who does not 
know what is inside, and shall be transferred to another (empty) pot and shaken. 
From this pot one ticket shall be drawn (by the young boy ?) and madt' over to the 
arbitrator {madhyastka). While taking charge of the ticket thus given (to him), the 
arbitrator shall receive it on the palm of his hand with the five fingers open. He shall 
read out (the name on) the ticket thus received. The ticket read (by him) shall (also) 
be read out by all the priests present in the inner hall. The name thus read out 
shall be put down (and accepted). Similarly one man shall be chosen for (each of) 
the thirty wards.” 

(Lines 11-13.) the thirty men thus chosen, those who had (previously) been 
on the ‘garden committee ’ and on the ‘tank committee,’ those who arc advanced in 
learning, and those who are advanced in age shall be chosen for the ‘ annual com- 
mittee.’ ^ Of the rest, twelve shall be taken for the ‘ garden committee ’ and the 
remaining six shall form the ‘ tank committee.’ These (last) two committees shall be 
chosen by showing the karai? The great men of these three committees thus 
(chosen) for them shall hold office for full three hundred and sixty days and (then) 
retire. When one who is on the committees is found guilty of (any) offence, he 
shall be removed (at once). For appointing the committees after these have retired, 
the members of the ‘ committee for supervision of justice ’ in the twelve streets (of 
Uttaramallur) shall convene an assembly {kurtf with the help of the arbitrator. 

The committees shall be appointed by drawing pot-tickets according to 

this order of settlement.” 


^ The assembly here gets the epithet tiruvadiyar, ‘ their majesties, ’ which is omitted in the translation 
' 1 he accusative samvatsara-vanyaraiyum has to be taken in the sense of samvatsara-variyar^^dea 
Kara, in TamO means ‘slam, bank, shore, border, speech.' The expression karm-kditi, vhich is'here used 
must be sjnonymous with karai-paTittu in line 15. These two terms appear to denote some method of selection 
easiei and shorter than the tedious one of pot-tickets described at length in the inscription. Perhaps they mean 

wfby Wi 2 ow° mining ‘speech,' given for the word 

in linens! ^ol. HI, p. 17; compare also perungun 



TWO INSCRIPTIONS AT UTTARAM ALLUR. 


'45 

(Lines 13-16.) “ For the ' panca-vara committee" and the 'gold committee,’ names 
shall be written for pot -tickets in the thirty wards, thirty (packets with) covering 
tickets shall be deposited (in a pot) and thirty pot-tickets shall be drawn (as previously 
described). From (these) thirty (tickets) twelve men shall be selected. Six out 
of twelve (thus) chosen shall form the ‘ gold committee ’ and the (remaining) six the 
‘ paiica-vara committee.’ When drawing pot-tickets for these (two) committees next 
year, the wards which have been already represented (during the year in question) on 
these committees shall be excluded and the selection made from the remaining wards 
by drawing the karai? One who has ridden on an ass^ and one who has committed 
forgery shall not have (his name) written on the pot-ticket to be put (into the pot).’’ 

“ Any arbitrator who possesses honest earnings shall write the accounts (of the 
village). No accountant shall be appointed to that office again before he submits his 
accounts* (for the period during which he was in office) to the great men of the big 
committee and (is declared) to have been honest. The accounts which one has been 
writing, he shall submit himself and no other accountant shall be chosen to close his 
accounts.” 

(Line 16.) “ Thus, from this year onwards, as long as the moon and the sun (endure), 
committees shall always be appointed by ‘ pot-tickets ’ alone. To this effect was the 
royal letter received and shown (to us), graciously issued by the lord of gods, the 
emperor, one who is fond of learned men, the wrestler with elephants, the crest 
jewel of heroes, whose acts (i.e. gifts) (resembles those of) the celestial tree, the 
glorious Parakesarivarman.” 

(Lines 16-17.) ** the royal command Karanjai Kondaya-kramavitta-bhattan a/ias 
Soma§iperuman of Srivanganagar in Purahgarambai-n4du^ (a district) of the Cola 
country sat with (us) and thus caused® (this settlement) to be made.” 

(Lines 17-18.) "We, the (members of the) assembly of Uttarameru-caturvSdiman- 
galam, made (this) settlement for the prosperity of our village in order that wicked men 
may perish and the rest may prosper.” 

At the order of the great men sitting in the assembly, I, the arbitrator Kadadip- 
pottan Sivakkuri-Rajamallamahgalapriyan thus wrote the settlement. 

V. Venkayya. 


1 Professor Kielhorn translates pmca-vdra by ‘committee of fives’ Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 138. But as the 
number of members of this committee is fixed at six later on in this inscription this translation c^not be accepted. 
Perhaps it supervised the five committees of the village. It is possible that originally there were 

only five committees in a village and the work of these was supervised by panca-vara committee. In the 
Telugu country it appears to have been a special honour to be placed on this committee and this honour was 
probably due to its supervising the work of the other committees. Later on, the number of village committees 
seems to have been increased and there appear to be more than five committees. Even after this alteration the 
original name pauca-vara-mdriyam given to the supervising committee was probably retained unaltered. 

- See note 3 on page 144. 

® Riding on an ass is apparently a punishment for some offence. It is implied in Manu (XI, 202) that driving 
in a waggon drawn by an ass is a sin. 

* The word kanakku is unnecessarily repeated after kuda in line 15. 

* According to the large Leyden plates, which also mention Vafiganagar (1 . this district belonged to 

Arumolideva-valanadu. . , „ . r „ . j . 

« The later settlement appears to have been actually drawn up by the kings officer and formally accepted by 
the assembly. ^ 
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J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India, and H. 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Western India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1903, 

83. Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and II. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1904. 

84. Ditto for the year 1903-04, 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1905-06. 

85. Ditto for the year 1904-05, 

Part I. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1906. 

Madras— 



86. Notes on the Amaravatl Stupa , 

J. Burgess, Government 
Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1882. 

87. Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
VoL IV. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1885-86. 
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Madras — contd, 

88. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 

with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

89. List of ancient monuments for 

conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

90. List of ancient monuments 

selected for conservation in the 
Madras Presidency in 1891. 

91. Epigraphia Indica and Record of 

the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95* 

92. Ditto, Vol. IV, 1896-97 

93. Ditto, „ V, 1898-99 

94. Ditto, „ VI, 1900-01 

95. Ditto, „ VII, 1902-03 

96. List of tombs and monuments of 

Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

97. List of tombs and monuments 

erected in Madras. 

98. List of statues, monuments and 

busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

99. Annual Report of the Archjeolo- 

gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year i899"^9®o. 


J. Burgess, Government 
Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
India. 


Ditto . 


A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraph ist. 


Government of Madras 


A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Ditto, 


1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 


10^. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Survey Depart - 1 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-87. 


Government Press,, 

Madras, 1891. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1895. 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Government Press,. 
Madras, 1898. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto, 1901* 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1903. 
Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, 1906. 
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106. Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892. 

E. Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

Government 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1892. 

407, 

Ditto 

1893. 

July 1892 to 

June 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1893. 

108. 

Ditto 

1894. 

do. 1893 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1894. 

109. 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1895. 

•I 10. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1896. 

i 

III. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1897. 

112. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 

do. 

Ditto 

‘ 

Ditto, 1898. 

‘I13. 

Ditto 

1899. 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, 
to the 

Epigraphist. 

I St Assistant 
Government 

Ditto, 1899. 

114. 

Ditto 

1900. 

do. 1899 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1900. 

” 5 - 

Ditto 

1901. 

do 1900 to 

do. 

E, Hultzsch, 
Epigraphist. 

Government 

Ditto, 1901. 

II 6 . 

Ditto 

1902. 

do. 1901 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, igo2. 

1X7. 

Ditto 

1903. 

do. 1902 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1903. 

ii8. 

Ditto 

1904. 

do. 1903 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904, 

iig. 

Ditto 

1905. 

do. 1904 to 

do. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1905. 

120. 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. 

V. Venkayya, Assistant 

Archaeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 1906. 

'Bombay — 






I2I. 

The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330. Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 



1854. 



PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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Bombay — contd. 



122. The Antiquities of Kolhapoor 
illustrated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 

— 

1854. 

123. Extracts in connection with Maho- 
medan Architecture at Beeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, 
etc. (1854'), (Ser.350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40.) 


1857- 

124. Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848 ; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec. 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1855- 

125. Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., 

M.R.A.S. 

Cundall & Downes, 

London, 1864. 

126. Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes AVatson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 

Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869. 

1 

127. Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illus- 
trate the Ancient Architecture 
of Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

128. Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government, and 
J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874. 

129. Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank, 

James Burgess, Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor and Re- 
porter to Government. 

Ditto, 1875. 

130, Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

131. Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archaeological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

132. Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and KaUdgi Districts 
in the report of the first season’s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and 
Hari Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

1 Ditto, 1876, 
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133. Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. Se- 
cond edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., 

M.R.A.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1876. 

134. Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assist- 
ant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and KaMdgi Zillahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C S., and 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

135, Architecttiral and Archaeological 
remain^ in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

136. Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 


Ditto. 

137. Report on the Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- 
khar. 

Ditto. 

138. Notes on the Buddha Rock- 
Temples of Ajanta, their paint- 
ings and sculptures, and on the 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
modern Buddha Mythology, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto. 

139. Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

00 

00 

0 

5 

140. Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Ber^r, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1885. 

1 41. Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient build- 
ings in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley *Boevy, C.S. 

Education Society's- 

Press, Bombay, i886. 

142. List of Photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1887. 


PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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143. The Antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL.D., C.I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

144. List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

145. List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

146. Bijapur Guide . • 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 

147. Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

148. An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsambla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1891. 

1 49. Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

J50, Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

Ditto, i8pi. 

1 5 1. Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

152. Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

“1 53* Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

J54. Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

155. Ditto for the months of Septem- 
ber 1895 to April 1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

156. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1897. 
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157. Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the year ending 30th June 
1898. 

H. Cousens, /Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1898. 

158. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899- 

159. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

160. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

161. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto . • 

Ditto, 1902. 

162. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

1 

163. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

164. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1905. 

Ditto s • » 

Ditto, 1905. 

165. Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the months July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

1 66. Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896^ 

167. Ditto ditto, Volume II 

(Decorative details). 

, Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Bengal — 



1 68. Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250. Sel. Rec. 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

: A. P 

i86i. 

169. Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

1 A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

. Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872. 

170. Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

i H. L. Harrison, B.C.S. 

Ditto, 1873. 
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Bengal — contd. 

17 1. Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 

Sakya Muni. 

172. List of objects of antiquarian 

interest in Bengal. 

173. A List of the objects of anti- 

quarian interest in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 

174. Revised list of ancient monuments 

in Bengal, 1886. 


175. Some Historical and Ethnical 

aspects of the Burdwan District. 

176. Discovery of the exact site of 

Asoka^s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibothra of the 
Greeks, and description of the 
superficial remains. 

177. A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 

Math. 

178. Sikkim Gazetteer 

179. Some Historical and Ethnical 

aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print). 

180. List of Statues, Monuments, and 

Busts in Calcutta of Historical 
interest. 

181. List of Inscriptions on tombs or 

monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest. 

182. List of Ancient Monuments in 

Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 

183. List of ancient monuments 

Dacca Division 
Rajshahi Division , 

Orissa Division . . * | 

Chota Nagpur Division • 
Bhagalpur Division 


Rdjendraldla Mitra, LL.D., 
C.LE. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1878. 

Ditto, 1879. 


Ditto, 1879. 


Government of Bengal, P.W. ! 
Department, assisted by | 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . . | 


Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur. 


W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 


Ditto, 1 887, 


Ditto, 1891. 


Ditto, 1892. 


Ditto, 1893. 


Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto. 


C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1896. 

Bengal Secretariat Press^ 
Calcutta, 1896. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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Chittagong Division 


Burdwan Division . 


Patna Division 


Presidency Division 


184. Report with photographs of the 

M. H. Arnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 

repairs executed to some of the 

principal temples at Bhubanesvar 
and caves in the Khandagiri and 
Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, between 
1898 and 1903. 

Public Works. 

185. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 

186. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1902. 

Ditto 

187. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1903. 

Ditto 

188. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1904. 

Ditto 

189. Ditto for the year ended 

April 1905. 

Ditto 

I go. Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

United Provinces — 

Ditto 

19 1. Description of the antiquities at 
Kalin jar. 

F. Maisey 

192. List of Photographic Negatives 

A, Fvihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 

of the monumental antiquities 

in the North-Western Provinces 

Smith, Architectural Sur- 

and Oudh. 

veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

193. Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891. 

Ditto , 


Press, and dale of 
publication. 


Beiioal Secretariat Press^ 
Calcutta^ 1896. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Waterlow & Sons, 
Limited, London \V., 
1903. 


Bengal wSccretariat Press, 
Calcutta, I go I. 


Ditto, 1902, 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904. 


Ditto, 1905. 


Ditto, 1906. 


Baptist Mission Press, 
1848. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1889. 


Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 


PUBLISHED UNDER OFFICIAL AUTHORITY. 
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194. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Ouclli, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press,. 
Roorkee, 1892. 

195. Ditto for the year ending June 
1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

196. Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894, 

197. Ditto for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

198. Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896, 

199. Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

200. Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898, 

201. Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S. ; and 
E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and’ 
Oudh, 1899. 

202. Ditto for the year ending 3tst 
March igoo. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1900. 

203. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

204. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

205. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903- 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 

206. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survejor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 

W. H. NichollSj Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1904. 

207. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905, 

208. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 
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209. List of Christian tombs, and 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 

Government Press, North- 

monuments of archaeological 

Surveyor, North-Western 

Western Provinces and 

and historical interest and their 
inscriptions, in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Oudh, 1896. 

210. The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S. . 

Ditto. 

21 1, Portfolio of Indian Architectural 

E, W. Smith, Archaeological 

Griggs & Sons, London, 

drawings, Part I. 

Surveyor, N orth- W ester n 
Provinces and Oudh. 

1897. 

212. Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North- 
Western Provinces, 

Poorno Chander Mukherji . 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

213. Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

Punjab— 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

-214. Objects of Antiquarian interest 
in the Punjab and its dependen- 
cies compiled from statements 
furnished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents, Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba 

States. 


Public W orks Depart- 
ment Press, Lahore, 

1875- 

215. Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey. 


216. Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculp- 
tures in the Lahore Central 
Museum. 

J. L. Kipling, Curator 

1889. 

217. Report of the Punjab Circle of 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 

W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 

the Archseological Survev, 

1888-89. 

Surveyor. 

1891. 

218. List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum, 

Dr. M. A. Stein 

1899. 

219. Revised list of objects of Archaeo- 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 

Baptist Mission Press, 

logical interest in the Punjab. 

Surveyor. 

Calcutta. 

^20. Report of the Archaeological 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeolo- 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 

Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 

gical Surveyor, Punjab. 
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221. Annual Progress Report of the 
Archjeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 

222. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

223. Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1904. 

224. Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press, Lahore, 

1905- 

225. Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

N.-W. F, Province— 



226. Report on the explorations of 
the Buddhist ruins at. Jamal- 
garhi during the months of 
March and April 1873. (Sup- 
plement to the Punjab Govern- 
ment Gazette of 12th February 
1874.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1874. 

227. Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iith June 1874.) 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E, 

1874. 

J228. Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
6th August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. H. Wilcher, R.E. 

1874. 

229. Report on the explorations at 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 

1 8th November 1875.) 

Lieut, C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875. 
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N. W. F. Province— 



330. Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of i8th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1876. 

231. Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
loth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieutenant C. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Works D(q)art- 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

232. Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Govenimcut Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

233. Detailed report of an Archaeolo- 
gical tour with the Buner Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, iSgtS. 

234. Report of Archaeological Survey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan for 
the period from January 2nd, 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education 
and Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1905. 

Burma— 



235. List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, Burma, 
1880. 

236, Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1883. 

11 . The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

237. List of objects of Antiquarian and 
Archaeological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

238. Reports on Archaeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
1879-89. (Being a Review 
dated 1 8th June 1889,) 

Dr. E. Forchhammer . 

1889. 

239. The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Press, Burma* 
1881. ' 

240. List of objects of Antiquarian 
interest in Arakan, 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 
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241. of objects of antiquarian 

inlcrcbt in Burma. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1892. 

242. Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer). 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

J43. Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

244. Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

245. The Kalyani Inscriptions . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

246. Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

347. Note on a tour in Burma in 
March and April, 1892. 

F. 0 . Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty. 
Public Works Department, 
N orth- W estern Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893, 

248. Notes on an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 

Indian Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

2AQ a preliminary study of the Po_U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

250. A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto 

Ditto . » 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

351. Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 

desa. . 

(The Talaing country of Burma.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 

352. Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

2 S 3 . Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Ditto. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1897. 
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Burma — concld. 



354. Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiat- 
ing Government Translator, 
Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1899. 

255. Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. 

[ Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archaeologist, Burma. 

Ditto, 1900-1903. 

1 

256. Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- : 
carum, Vol. I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

257. List of objects of antiquarian and 
archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

258. List of Pagodas at Pagan under ' 
the custody of Government. 1 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

259. Report on Archaeological work in 
Burma for the year i go 1-02. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

260. Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto • . 1 

Ditto, 1903. 

261. Ditto, for the year 1903-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

262. Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

263. Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Mysore and Coorg — 



264. Mysore Inscriptions , 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1879. 

265. Coorg Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment. 

Ditto, 1886. 

266. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore). 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Ditto, 1889. 

267. Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part L 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

268. Ditto, Part II . 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1898. 

269. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

L, Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

270. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press,. 
Mangalore, 1902. 
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271. Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscriptions 
in the Simoga District, Parts I 
and II. 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

272. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 
drug district. 

Ditto 

273. Inscriptions at Tumkur , 

Ditto 

274. Inscriptions at Kolar . * 

Ditto . . 

Ass\m-— 


275. Report on the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 


Press, and date of 
publication. 


Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, igo2. 


Ditto, 1903. 


Ditto, 1904, 
Ditto, 1905. 


Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong, 
1897. 


276. List of Archseological remains in 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902. 
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List of ptiblic libraries, etc., to which copies of the Director-General s- 
Annual Report, Part II, are regularly supplied, 
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I — COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

United Kingdom. 

British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, London, S. W. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Sq., London, W_ 
Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 

Edinburgh „ „ Edinburgh. 

Glasgow „ „ Glasgow. 

Aberdeen „ „ Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, ii, Old Square Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
Advocates^ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal ,, Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Society^ Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen St., Edinburgh^ 
Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London. 

Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Englifield Green, Surrey. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

France. 

Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris. 

Institut de France, Paris, 

Musde Guimet, 7, Place d'l^na, Paris. 


Germany, 

Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academv of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Museum lor Ethnology, Berlin. 

Konigliche Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften zu Gottingen, Gottingen, Germany. 
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I.~COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA— conc/d. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. 


Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 

The Societk Asiatica Italiana Firenze. 

British School at Rome. 

-American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

Other Countries in Europe. 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands India, The Hague, Holland. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

A.cad6mie Royale d’Archeologie de Belgique, Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden. 

,, „ Christiania, Norway. 

British School at Athens, Greece. 

Xa Soci^t^ Arch^ologique d’Ath^nes, Athens, Greece. 

America. 

American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

-Secretary, National Museum, Washington, U. S. A. 

British Colonies. 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Xiterary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 
tJniversity Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 

T^orth China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 


Foreign Colonies. 

Directeur de VEcole Frangaise dXxtrSme Orient, Hanoi. 

"Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 

Institut Frangais D’Arch^ologie Orientale du Caire, Cairo, Egypt. 

□Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, Manila. 
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II. — INDIA. 
(I) Imperial. 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Aluseum, Calcutta. 

Press R-oom, Calcutta and Simla. 


Provincial. 

Madras. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. Georgia. 

University ,, Madras. 

Public „ „ 

Presidency College, ,, 

School of Art, „ 

Government Central Museum, Madras. 

Christian College Library, ,, 


Bombav. 

Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

University ,, ,, 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
School of Art, Bombay. 

Xhe College of Science, Poona. 


Bengal. 

Secretariat Library, Writers' Buildings, Calcutta. 
University Library, the Senate House, Calcutta. 
Presidency College Library, i. College Square, Calcutta. 
Sanskrit College Library, i. College Square, Calcutta. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

United Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P. W. D., Allahabad. 

"University ,, Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad, 

Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Thomason College, Roorkee. 


Punjab. 

Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, I^ahore. 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 

Museum Library, Lahore. 

University Library, Lahore. 

'Government College Library, Lahore. 

Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

-Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 

JVIuseum Library, Peshawar. 



IV 


l\,—mmA—condd. 

Burma. 

Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 

"Ihe Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangoon, 

Central Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 

Museum Library, Nagpur. 


Secretariat Library, Shillong, 


Assam. 


COORG. 

The Chief Commissioner of Coorg’s Library, Bangalore. 


Native States. 
Hyderabad. 

The Resident’s Library, Hyderabad. 

Central India% 

Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 
The Librarian, Dhar Museum Librarj’^, Dhar. 

Rajkumar College, Indore. 


Rajputana,. 

Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, A]mer_ 
College Library, Ajmei. 


Baroda. 


Library of the Resident at Baroda. 
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